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By Ceci. SMITH 


N this issue, MusicAL AMERICA 

spreads before its readers the 

most comprehensive panorama 
of the world’s music ever pre- 
sented within the covers of an 
American magazine. Upon the suc- 
ceeding pages all the continents 
on the face of the earth are repre- 
sented, and nearly all the leading 
nations on those continents. 

From Stockholm to Sydney, mu- 
sical activities are flourishing on 
an unprecedented scale. Never in 
the history of the world has music- 
making been so universal and om- 
nipresent a phenomenon; never 
has the musical audience been so 
large; and never have aspirations 
and ideals been higher. 

Yet the view presented by our 
foreign correspondents is not one 
f serene, unclouded skies and 
smooth sailing. Not one of the re- 
porting nations has escaped the 
disruptive effects of the World 
War; and every one is now con- 
fronted by difficult problems of 
postwar readjustment and reorien- 
tation. 

The progress of music all over 
the world has experienced a seri- 
ous setback as a result of the 
world-wide instability of currency. 
In most countries, aside from our 
own, the principal musical en- 
deavors are at least partly sup- 
ported by contributions from the 
government. The devaluation of 
the pound, the franc, the lira, and 
all the other standard forms of 
money, has left nearly every gov- 
ernment feeling poor; the econom- 
ic future of state-subsidized music 
is uncertain. Since those who buy 
tickets for musical performances 
feel the pinch equally, the question 
of how music is to be paid for is 
the most burning one of the day. 


TATE orchestras and opera 
houses are pulling in their 
belts: The Bogota Symphony, in 
Colombia, cannot afford to buy 
scores and parts; the Rome Opera 
contemplates no new productions 
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this year; Sir Thomas Beecham 
accuses the British Arts Council, 
which sponsors English music, of 
living off American contributions. 
Nearly everywhere, the demand 
for music is growing greater and 
the ability to pay for it smaller. 

The problem of financing oper- 
atic production appears, generally, 
to be the farthest from solution. 
The Teatro Col6n, in Buenos 
Aires, is perhaps the only opera 
house in the world that is still able 
to operate on as lavish a scale as 
ever, although the Vienna Staats- 
oper is trying to live up to its past. 
Even La Scala, in Milan, despite a 
subsidy that is huge for a country 
so impoverished, is forced to ad- 
just its sights a good bit, and to 
reduce, although by no means to 
eliminate, its schedule of new 
productions. It is easy to read be- 
tween the lines that Covent Garden 
and the Stockholm Royal Opera 
have not been able to maintain the 
best standards they have known in 
the past. In Germany, H. H. 
Stuckenschmidt reports, the stag- 
ing of new operas, in both extent 
and quality, provides a sorry spec- 
tacle in comparison to the halcyon 
years before 1933. In Paris, both 
the Opéra and the Opéra-Comique 
are silenced by a strike, caused by 
the simple fact that the employees 
of these institutions, like the play- 
ers in the various French orches- 
tras, are underpaid. The opera 
house in Rio de Janeiro has be 
come commercialized and provin- 
cial; on the entire continent of 
Australia there has been until now 
no opera at all, apart from tour- 
ing productions. 


S we know all too well from 

the recent history of the Met- 
ropolitan, the balancing of an 
operatic budget is a supreme feat 
of juggling and balancing. Large 
productions, well prepared and 
handsomely staged, cost more 
money than the box office can take 
in, even at the highest prices the 
traffic will bear. The decision to 
present first-class opera on this 


scale involves — barring whatever 
rabbit Rudolf Bing may draw out 
of the Metropolitan’s hat next sea- 
son—the almost certain foreknowl- 
edge of a sizable deficit at the 
end of the season. In opera houses 
that are government-supported, an 
increase in production costs or a 
decrease in the size of the subsidy 
can precipitate a crisis. Such a 
crisis confronts many of the 
world’s leading opera houses today, 
and is likely to confront the rest 
in the near future. 


| ERE in the United 

where enthusiasm for opera is 
growing by leaps and bounds, we 
are beginning to turn an important 
amount of creative energy to the 
presentation of operas and music 
dramas whose format is smaller, 
and therefore less expensive, to 
realize. No matter how the Met- 
ropolitan may succeed in renovat- 
ing its operations, the most invit- 
ing future operatic hopes in this 
country lie in the extension of less 
pretentious lyric-theatre undertak- 
ings, in which a reasonable ratio 
between income and outgo can be 
maintained. 

An impressive feature of the 
foreign commentaries in this issue 
is their almost complete lack of 
concern—except in one or two in- 
stances, notably in Mr. Stucken- 
schmidt’s report from Berlin—with 
this more modest aspect of stage 
production. Apparently Rio de 
Janeiro and Rome will have their 
big opera seasons or nothing; at 
any rate, the lyric-theatre move- 
ment, as we conceive it, seems to 
be largely a possession of the 
United States, although in the first 
instance we imported its methods 
and principles from Germany and 
France. As financial pressures be- 
come still more stringent (if they 
do; perhaps they will not) it will 
be interesting to see whether small- 
scale production begins to appeal 
to other countries as a means not 
only of saving opera, but of 
spreading it outside the few large 
metropolitan centers. 


States, 


YMPHONY orchestras, not be- 
*“ ing quite so costly to maintain, 
are faring better throughout the 
world. The world indeed, 
is a good deal like that of the 
United States in this field of activ- 
ity. The long-established orches- 
tras are consolidating their posi- 
tion, and new _ orchestras are 
springing up rapidly in cities that 
never provided their own orches- 
tral music before. Every province 
of Australia now has its own re- 
gional orchestra; the Latin-Ameri- 
-an orchestras are getting on their 
feet; and, thanks partly to the nur- 
turing aid of government broad 
casting stations, the European 
orchestras are again. in a healthy 
condition. 

The devaluation and freezing of 
currencies has, however, radically 
altered the pattern of activity of 
the first-rank solo artists. The 
temptation to move from one coun- 
try to another is relatively slight 
when regulations forbid the artist 
to take any of his earnings out of 
the country with him. A_ Eu- 
ropean artist, it is true, can sup- 
port himself by dividing his year 
among several countries, and liv 
ing in each one upon the proceeds 


scene, 


of his performances there. But 
for artists who make the United 
States their home—and let us not 
be too modest to admit that this 


roster contains the lion’s share of 
the world’s most eminent perform- 
ers—the prospect of international 
touring is uninviting. This year 
the list of artists contemplating 
tours to Europe, South America, 
or Australia is a short one indeed, 
as a perusal of the plans projected 
in these pages will readily show. 
The United States, meanwhile, 
continues to be hospitable to any 
foreign artists who are able to get 
here; but the problem of obtaining 
transportation away from a coun- 
try whose currency is frozen often 
proves to be insurmountable, un- 
less the trip over is financed by 
an advance from an American 


management. The difficulty of ex- 
(Continued on page 97) 











Austria: On A Normal Peacetime Seale | € 


By Vircinia PLEASANTS 
Vienna 
HE visitor to Vienna finds its 
music life in full swing and 
operating almost entirely on 
a normal peace-time scale. Only a 
few reminders are left of the 
hard, lean years immediately after 
the war. The famous Opera House 
and the Burgtheater, with their 
scaffolding and swarms of work- 
men, are testimonials to the war’s 
destruction. Reconstruction of the 
Opera House has already been un- 
der way for four years, and it will 
be several more years before the 
rebuilding is finished. Meanwhile, 
the Staatsoper is housed in the 
Theater an der Wien. The Burg- 
theater, likewise, is operating “for 
the moment” in the barn-like Ron- 
acher Theater. Everywhere the 
emphasis is on Wiederaufbau (re- 
construction), and meanwhile 
activities are carried on in the 
traditional Viennese manner. 
Nearly everything has become 
easier — travel, restaurants, even 
hotel accommodations, despite the 
fact that leading hotels in Vienna 
are still requisitioned by the oc- 
cupying powers. For the artist, 
life is incomparably simpler than 
it was three years ago, when 
everyone, high and low, spent a 
great part of his time involved in 
red tape, or waiting for this per- 
mission and that piece of paper. 
In the matter of money, however, 
the Austrian artist’s lot has not 
improved. Taxes are high, and he 
has little left after he has taken 
care of all his obligations. Soloists 
and groups who can visit other 
countries and earn hard currency 
do not fare so badly—and they 
seize every opportunity to travel 
—but those who must remain at 
home find it hard to make both 

ends meet. 

All. musical activity, broadly 
speaking, is bounded by four im- 
portant groups or organizations. 
Chese are the Vienna Philharmon- 
ic Orchestra, the Konzerthausge- 


sellschaft, the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde, and the state-sup- 
ported opera companies — the 


Staatsoper and the Volksoper. 


HE Vienna Philharmonic, 

- founded in 1842, now has Wil- 
helm Furtwangler as its regular 
conductor, and 110 men in its 
active membership. Guest conduc- 
tors are chosen by a committee of 
ten orchestra players, who appoint 
a’ chairman to serve, for a three- 
year term, as official spokesman 
for the orchestra. This year, for 
the first time, a questionnaire was 
sent to the public in an attempt 
to discover its musical preferences. 
The programs for 1949-50 were 
considerably influenced by the an- 
swers received. In general, as 
might have been expected, the con- 
servative and tested works won 
first place in the poll. 

The orchestra is presenting eight 
pairs of concerts in Vienna (nine, 
including the Nicolai Concert, held 
annually in honor of the founder 
of the orchestra). If time permits, 
an occasional extra concert is giv- 
en, but the crowded schedule of 
the players does not permit many 
of these. The orchestra went to 
England in the fall of 1949, and 
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will visit Egypt in the spring, to 
give ten concerts under Clemens 
Krauss and Mr. Furtwangler. Its 
activities also include many re- 
cording sessions—for His Master’s 
Voice, under Herbert von Karajan 
and Mr. Furtwangler; and for 
Decca, under Mr. Krauss, Hans 
Knappertsbusch, and Erich Klei- 
ber. 

Since the Vienna Philharmonic 
is— and always has been—a group 
of players selected from the 
Staatsoper orchestra, its members 
must take their regular turns in 
the Theater an der Wien opera 
performances. This arrangement 
requires expert juggling of per- 
sonnel and schedule, in order to 
see that every man meets his 
monthly quota. String players 
must play twenty times a month, 
woodwinds from fourteen to six- 
teen times, and so on. Theoretical- 
ly, the men work ten months out 
of the year, but actually they have 
little free time in their two vaca- 
tion months. Their work in the 
opera is under a separate contract 
from their work with the Vienna 
Philharmonic, and the two sup- 
posedly free months (July and Au- 
gust) are largely occupied by the 
Salzburg Festival, rehearsals for 
which start in the second half of 
July. The orchestra is one of the 
outstanding features of the opera 
at the Theater an der Wien, but 
the system creates a full schedule 
for the men. 


HE life of the Vienna Sym- 

phony players is also very 
busy. They have no regular or 
permanent conductor, and their 
services are available to one and 
all, for a variety of purposes— 
concerts by guest conductors, un- 
usual programs, various series, and 
innumerable broadcasts. The qual- 
ity of the Vienna Symphony is 
not equal to that of the Vienna 
Philharmonic, but it is very good, 
and given the right program and 
conductor it presents really first- 
class concerts. This year, for ex- 
ample, it is playing two series of 
orchestra programs under the 
sponsorship of the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde. One, called Die 
Grosse Symphonie, consists of six 
concerts directed by Eugen Jo- 
chum, Ernest Ansermet, Sergiu 
Celibidache, Volkmar Andreae, 
Hans Knappertsbusch, and Paul 
Kletski. The programs are made 
up mainly of symphonies by Bee- 
thoven (eight of the nine), 
Brahms, Mahler, and Bruckner, 
with a few novelties and lesser- 
known works, one of which—Stra- 
vinsky’s Symphonies of Wind In- 
struments —caused some disturb- 
ance during its performance. This 
will probably turn out to be the 
only untoward incident of this 
series, since the other works are 
anything but controversial. The 
second series, called the Karajan 
Zyklus (Karajan Cycle), will also 
consist of six pairs of concerts, 
all of which will be conducted by 
Herbert von Karajan. His pro- 
grams contain one symphony each 
by Beethoven, Brahms, and Bruck- 
ner, and the remaining works 
range from Haydn’s The Creation 
to Hindemith’s symphony, Mathis 
der Maler. Germany will have an 
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The final scene of Die Meistersinger at the Theater an der Wien 


opportunity to hear the Vienna 
Symphony under von Karajan 
when it gives a series of twelve 
concerts in the Western Zone, in 
January. 


HE Vienna Konzerthausgesell- 

schaft each year plans its pro- 
grams with special attention to un- 
known, contemporary, and new 
names among soloists and conduc- 
tors. For those who protest against 
Vienna’s adherence to tradition 
and the classics, the activity of the 
Konzerthaus is most welcome. 
Formerly, all concerts under its 
auspices were held in the Konzert- 
haus itself, a building containing 
the largest hall in Vienna, but un- 
fortunately afflicted with bad 
acoustics despite numerous at- 
tempts to improve them. This year 
the society has combined forces 
with the Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde, and its orchestral con- 
certs will be held in the Gesell- 
schaft’s Musikvereinssaal, the fin- 
est concert hall in Vienna. Six 
orchestra concerts are scheduled 
by the Konzerthausgesellschaft, to 
be conducted by Sergiu Celi- 
bidache, Karl Bohm, Erich Klei- 
ber, Igor Markevitch, Joseph 
Krips, and Hans Knappertsbusch. 
Compositions by Werner Egk, 
Luigi Dallapiccola, Igor Stravin- 
sky, and Béla Bartok are included 
in the programs, along with the 
inevitable Beethoven and Bruck- 
ner. Pina Carmirelli, Arthur 
Grumiaux, and Enrico Mainardi 
are listed as soloists. The Konzert- 
haus Chamber Orchestra, under 
the nermanent leadership of Franz 
Litschauer, is giving seven con- 
certs, each offering a contempo- 
rary work, or works, and each in- 
volving one or more soloists. Not 
at all light-weight in content, the 
programs bring forward valuable 
and unusual works, old and new, 
for chamber orchestra. This or- 
chestra recently returned from its 
first Italian tour, a most success- 
ful undertaking. The Konzerthaus 
Quartet, an exceptionally fine en- 
semble, is presenting seven con- 
certs, in which it will play the 
Beethoven string quartets and 
various string quintets. The initia- 
tive of the Konzerthausgesellschaft 
is further shown by three choral 


programs in which the Konzert- 
haus Choral Society will partici- 
pate. The works presented will be 
Honegger’s King David, Mahler’s 
Eighth Symphony, and Schon- 
berg’s Gurrelieder. Paul Sacher, 
Clemens Krauss, and Erich Klei- 
ber will be the conductors, and 
local singers will appear as solo- 
ists. 

Solo recitals will be given by 
Alfred Cortot, Gaspar Cassado, 
Arthur Grumiaux, Enrico Mainar- 
di, and Ellabelle Davis. Such con- 
temporary composers as Benjamin 
sritten, Jean Frangaix, and Luigi 
Dallapiccola, assisted by other art- 
ists, will play their own works. 
The Vienna Octet, the woodwind 
ensemble of the Philharmonic, the 
Nuovo Quartetto Italiano, the Pas- 
quier Trio, Pierre Fournier, cell- 
ist, and Paul Baumgartner, pian- 
ist, will all be heard in programs 
of chamber music. In addition to 
these concerts, all given under the 
auspices of the Konzerthausgesell- 
schaft, dozens of others are ar- 
ranged either through managers or 
privately. The Konzerthaus itself 


contains three auditoriums — the 
great hall, the Mozartsaal (for 
chamber orchestra concerts and 


chamber music) and the Schubert- 
saal, especially suited to recitals. 


HE Gesellschaft der Musik- 

freunde was founded in 1812, 
and for well over a century has 
played a leading part in Vienna’s 
musical history. No matter how 
one may joke about the gilded 
ladies who hold the balcony on 
their heads, there is a great deal 
to be said for this room, in which 
so much music has been heard and 
sO many great artists and com- 
posers have appeared. It is a link 
with what we now think of as the 
golden age of music, and within 
its walls the so-called traditional 
and classic music is presented. All 
Vienna Philharmonic concerts take 
place in this large hall, although 
they are not sponsored by the 
Gesellschaft, which has its own 
series of subscription concerts. 
Two series sponsored by the 
Gesellschaft have already been 
mentioned in connection with the 
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By Fritz A. Kurrner 


HE many hidden relations 

between a nation’s spoken 

language and its musical 
idioms have until now hardly been 
investigated. Comparative mu- 
sicology, however, has admitted, in 
very generalized terms, that lan- 
guage does influence both the early 
and the later developments of mu- 
sical expression and techniques, 
probably in all races and nations. 
It is easy to see why musicology 
stopped short at the initial stage 
of this investigation. To go much 
deeper into the subject would re- 
quire a formidable linguistic and 
philological equipment, such as 
even the most scholarly musicolog- 
ist scarcely ever acquires. Yet 
there is little doubt that advances 
into this dark and unknown terri- 
tory must and will be made, and 
that the first important results will 
be achieved by teamwork or close 
co-operation between linguistically 
trained musicologists and musical- 
ly educated linguists. We might 
then know better, some day—to 
give a few examples—why the bel 
canto singing technique and style 
was produced in an Italian-speak- 
ing country; why woodwind in- 
struments in France sound much 
more nasal in timbre than any- 
where else; why the most brilliant 
and powerful Wagnerian tenors 
and sopranos seem to come from 
Scandinavian countries; or why 
Russia apparently produces the 
greatest and most sonorous dra- 
matic bass singers. 

In China, the relationship be- 
tween language and music seems 
so obvious and conspicuous at the 
surface of musical expression that 
speculation on the topic is persis- 
tently provoked. John H. Levis 
(in Foundations of Chinese Mu- 
sical Art; Peiping: 1936) has been 
the first to stress vigorously the 
important relationship between 
music and language in China, and 
to this extent his study is a very 
meritorious contribution. But it is 
precisely the apparent obviousness 
of the situation that leads to pre- 
mature, dubious, and faulty con- 
clusions, even in the case of 
Chinese music. The problem is 
much more complex and involved 
than the seeming simplicity of the 
correlation would suggest. The 
temptation to draw obvious con- 
clusions from simple facts is dan- 
gerous, and we shall do well to 
admit at the outset that we possess 
very little established knowledge, 


so far, about the influence of the 
language factor on Chinese music. 
The present article, therefore, can- 
not undertake more, in good faith, 
than to outline a few of the basic 
principles and problems involved, 
hoping that future scientific team- 
work will shed more light on the 
issue, not only in China, but in 
other nations as well. 


HE Chinese language is one of 

the so-called tone-languages; 
furthermore, it is essentially mon- 
osyllabic. Each syllable represents 
one definite meaning, and is rep- 
resented in writing by one individ- 
ual character. The total number 
of such phonetic syllables is very 
limited in Chinese; modern sino- 
logists usually give it as some- 
where around 440 phonetic units. 
This number, of course, would be 
far too small to express the many 
ideas that make up the content of 
a cultured language—if these syl- 
labic units had only one uniform 
intonation. (Please note: intona- 
tion, not pronunciation. Pronun- 


Erh-Hu, in 
three differ- 
ent sizes and 
pitches, each 
without a fin- 
ger-board 


the official language idiom of the 
nation, understood and frequently 
spoken by the educated classes all 
over the country in addition to the 
local dialects. These four main 
intonations, called P’ing tsu, are 
usually called the level tone, the 
rising tone, the falling tone, and 
the entering tone. In my experi- 
ence, these usual descriptions or 





P'i-P'a, full front view 


ciation in China, as in many other 
countries, is subject to large re- 
gional differences of dialect.) In- 
tonation—the inflection of speak- 
ing pitch—is the medium by which 
a tone language, such as Chinese, 
multiplies the possibilities of ex- 
pressing a variety of ideas by a 
single phonetic syllable, without 
changing the pronunciation. Each 
different intonation of the same 
phonetic syllable expresses a dif- 
ferent meaning, and is represented 
in writing by a different character. 

Most regional dialects in China 
have four different intonations— 
especially the Northern, or Pek- 
ing, or Mandarin, dialect, which is 
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P'i-P'a finger- 
board, with high 
ledges and frets 


labels do not convey a clear idea 
(or even an approximation of the 
tone values involved) to the lay- 
man and beginner, even after a 
number of months in the country. 
I shall, therefore, try to give a 


more practical description, to 
which orthodox sinologists will 
seriously object, but which will 


convey a much clearer idea to the 
uninitiate. 

The first tone (level) is char- 
acterized by its relatively high 
pitch (a bit more than naturally 
high), and by its duration (slight- 
ly longer than normal). It might 
be called the “high-level long 
tone.” It is comparable in English 





to the high, prolonged tone we 
give to an indecisive 
or a reluctant admission: 
but 

The second tone (rising) is not 
recognized by its pitch level, but 
by rising movement which may 
start from any initial level of 
pitch. Accordingly, it is not dis- 
tinguished by its position on an 
imaginary staff of musical 
tion. The English equivalent, ap- 
proximately, is the questioning 
tone of: “Oh?” or “Well?” 

The third tone (falling) is 
clearly distinguished, at first, by 
its low pitch level, ar cidedly lower 
than the three other tones. On 
closer examination, one will find 
that, in addition to its low pitch, 
the tone contains a double move- 
ment—slightly down and (som«¢ 
what more) up again. 

The fourth intonation 
ing) appears to be the most natu 
ral of the four to Western ears. 
It is short in time (staccato), emo- 
tionally sharp, harsh, and impera- 
tive. It is comparable in English 
to the intonation we use in a 
We might call it the short 

Pinning down. the 
and the imponderabl 
istics of a language in diagram 
matic patterns involves all the 
dangers of misunderstanding and 
misrepresentation, and tends to 


Statement 


“Ves. 


nota- 


(enter- 


‘Stop! 
tone, 
flexibilities 


character- 


oversimplify complex issues. With 
full awareness of these hazards, 
and with due warning that no 
more than a reasonable approxi 
mation to actual proportions can 
be achieved in this way, I have 


attempted, in the chart on page 40, 
a graphic description of the four 
main Chinese intonations. 

I have purposely avoided trying 


to express these four tones in 
terms of Western staff notation. 
This would lead nowhere except 


(Continued on page 40) 








Moon Guitar (Yueh- 
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A Soviet Expose Of 


By G. MIKHAILOV 


HE American musical press 
is part and parcel of the 
venal bourgeois press of the 
USA, which from day to day car- 
ries on its putrefying propaganda 
for imperialism and misanthropy 
... [Here follows an attack upon 
the American press in general.] 
Approximately the same prin- 
ciples characterize the situation of 
the American musical press: the 
complete dependence of the musi- 
cal press on its bosses, the music 


business-men (owners of music 
firms, manufacturers of musical 
instruments, big-time manager- 


entrepreneurs); propaganda for 
the “American way of life’; an 
utter lack of honesty in artistic 
judgments; reviewers who can be 
bought; cynicism and pornography, 
which flourish particularly on the 
pages of the numerous jazz maga- 
zines; and finally, advertising, ad- 
vertising, and still more advertis- 
ing. 

Musicat America, the member 
of the American musical press 
about which we are able to speak 
with authority, is indeed complete- 
ly dependent upon its boss. He is 
not a music business-man or a 
manufacturer of musical instru- 
ments or a_ big-time manager- 
entrepreneur, but a private pub- 
lisher who absent-mindedly forgets 
to tell his staff who advertises in 
the magazine and who does not, 
which artists are prospective ad- 
vertisers and which are not. This 
oversight, we believe, is a typical 
example of the “American way of 
life,’ and we confess we rather 
like it. In the matter of the hon- 
esty of our artistic judgments, we 
are willing to let our pages speak 
for themselves. There is no way 
of knowing whether our reviewers 
can be bought or not, for it has 
never occurred to anyone to try to 
buy them. As for advertising, ad- 
vertising, and more advertising, 
we see no immorality in the pre- 
vailing willingness to sell page- 
space to advertisers, since there is 
no confusion in our mind between 
the integrity of our editorial col- 
umns and the right of our adver- 
tisers to present their wares to the 
public. 


NLY one magazine, which 

comes out four times a year, 
is devoted to questions of musical 
composition and to the history of 
music. It is the Musical Quarterly, 
published by the big New York 
music-publishing firm, G. Schirm- 
ef. 

Both in content and in external 
format the Musical Quarterly dif- 
fers sharply from its confréres ... 
The Musical Quarterly has been 
transformed into a peculiar hybrid 
—a_ dyed-in-the-wool academic, 
scientific-research journal, con- 
cerned chiefly with musico-arche- 
ological problems (50 per cent of 
the space); 35 per cent of its 
space is taken up by articles on 
the creative work of American 
composers of ultramodern leanings, 
and 10 to 15 per cent of the space 
is advertising (largely for books 
on music and _ publications of 
music ). 

In the Musical Quarterly there 





Our Musical Press} It 


Having apparently come into the possession of a few copies of 


American music publications, including 


the 15, 1949, 


Jan. 


issue of Musicat America, a Russian observer contributed an 
analysis of the musical press of this country to Sovyetskaya Musica, 
in June, 1949. His devotion to the official Soviet ideological pre- 
scriptions leads him to conclusions that will interest, and no doubt 
greatly surprise, American readers. We are therefore reprinting 
extensive portions of his article, in a meticulous translation by 
Richard T. Burgi, formerly an employee of the Department of 
State, and now assistant professor of Slavic languages at Yale 
University. The comments that appear in italics between para- 
graphs of the Russian author's argument are interpolated by Cecil 
Smith, editor of Musical AMERICA. 


appear in full measure all the vices 
of reactionary bourgeois ideologi- 
cal thought. The espousal of long- 
since putrefied principles of “pure 
art,” shameless propaganda for 
idealless formalism and cosmopoli- 
tanism—all these features which 
are so characteristic of contempo- 
rary American culture on the 
whole—make their appearance on 
the pages of this “academic” mu- 
sical journal. The decline of con- 
temporary bourgeois musicology, 
its scientific-aesthetic impotence is 
felt above all in the ideological 
content of the majority of studies 
published in the magazine. In arti- 
cles dealing with the past, any 
attempt at ideological generaliza- 
tion and at giving a_ historical 
basis is invariably missing. The 
majority of the historical-research 
studies consist merely of a simple 
stringing together of facts, the 
publication of documents, citations 
of music, ete. Articles on contem- 
porary music are, with only the 
rarest exceptions, characterized by 
an unmitigated apologetic for for- 
malism and_ soulless technique, 
without the slightest trace of self- 
criticism in regard to American 
musical creation. 

As a characteristic example we 
will present several excerpts from 
an article by the American com- 
poser Paul Creston, which is in 
its own way a declaration of a 
complete lack of principle in art 
and of vainglorious cosmopolitan- 
ism (Musical Quarterly, October, 
1948) ... [Here follows a quota- 
tion from the Creston article. | 

Like every “ranking” American 
composer, Creston is the inventor 
of some sort of a special “sys- 
tem,” which is bound to begin, in 
his opinion at least, a new era in 
musical composition. This is the 





system of “planned rhythms,” 
which is a vain attempt at intro- 
ducing a “special” rationalized 


method in the constructing of mu- 
sical forms. 

The plethora of systems and 
trend in American musical com- 
position, which, as is well known, 
has in no way whatsoever distin- 
guished itself by any especially sig- 
nificant attainments, brings about 
a situation wherein every second 
American composer considers him- 
self the leader of a school or the 
possessor of a patent for his own 
“original system.” There is no 
trend in music that does not have 
its representatives in the USA ... 

Thus one may comprehend the 
rapacious tendencies of militant 
imperialism, unprincipled formal- 
istic musical construction and 
bourgeois cosmopolitanism, revolt- 
ing in its shameless nudity. 


We mean no slur on the Musical 
Quarterly when we point to the 
ummense amount of space MUSICAL 
AMERICA devotes to questions of 
musical composition (one of our 
main interests) and the history of 
music (a secondary interest for 
us, but one that pervades all our 
critical columns). We _ willingly 
grant the largest share of the mu- 
sicological field to the Musical 
Quarterly, however; and we are 
glad it seeks to serve both con- 
temporary and historical interests. 
While we agree with Mr. Mik- 
hailov that some of the historical- 
research studies are indeed a mere 
stringing together of facts, we see 
no harm in the publication of such 
materials even when they have no 
apparent application. The connec- 
tion of the Musical Quarterly’s 
more soulless scholarly articles 
with militant imperialism, more- 
over, is a relationship that eludes 
us altogether. 


AM ING the younger generation 
of American composers in re- 
cent years, a new name has come 
to the fore—John Cage. Having 
firmly mastered the law of Ameri- 
can business—attract the attention 
of the public by any means—this 
enterprising young man, while still 
a mere student, became concerned 
with experimenting, which led him 
to the invention of a “new music” 
and of a new musical instrument: 
the so-called “prepared piano.” 

At the present time John Cage 
is one of the outstanding American 
composers, the author of a series 
of works, chiefly “sonatas,” for the 
“prepared piano.” Beside these 
“sonatas,” Cage has nothing else 
to offer. Malicious tongues insist 
that he is not even able to write 
anything else, since he is without 
any talent for composing music 
and does not have the necessary 
technical knowledge. Nonetheless 
the “prepared piano” accomplished 
its task, and John Cage is a “fa- 
mous composer.” 

John Cage, who has had to 
struggle for minimal recognition 
from a limited group of listeners, 
will be delighted to be cailed, with- 
out qualification, “one the out- 
standing American composers.” 
Despite the aspersive charge of 
the Soviet author, Mr. Cage does 
not compose exclusively for the 
prepared piano. He has written one 
set—not a series—of sonatas for 
the novel instrument, and, con- 
trary to the author's assertion, he 
has a great deal to offer in other 
forms, though he has had relative- 
ly few public opportunities to offer 
it to anyone. Malicious tongues are 
always ready to insist that any 


composer whose music they disap- | 


prove of has no talent, or no tech- 
nical knowledge. 


HE biweekly 
AMERICA — one 


[sic | 


of the 


sic magazines in America, and one 


which reflects the interests of the | 


concert managers — dedicates an 
ecstatic review to a concert of 
works by John Cage: 

“The concert by Maro Ajemian, 
pianist, who played, on Jan. 12, 
1949, sixteen sonatas and four in- 
terludes written for the ‘prepared 
piano,’ by John Cage was one of 
the most interesting events of the 
concert season... .” 

“Mr. Cage transforms the piano 
into a miniature percussion orches- 
tra by the application to the 
strings of a variety of mutes— 
bolts, screws, and bits of plastic 
and rubber. . .” 

So simple is this “invention” of 
John Cage! How many American 
composers are ready to tear out 
their hair, because this “idea of 
genius” did not occur to them 
first! But let us return to the re- 
view. In all seriousness, the author 
of this profoundly thought out 
article, Cecil Smith, continues . 
[Here follows a quotation from 
the review. | 

Then follows a similar descrip- 
tion of the sound of the “prepared 
piano,” 45 of the 88 sounds of 
which remain pure ... And finally, 
“Miss Ajemian’s performance bor- 
dered on the miraculous.” 

The reader may perhaps wonder 
why the magazine MusiIcau 
AMERICA, which does not cater to 
the musical “elite” but to the broad 
democratic mazs of readers, found 
it necessary to give such a lauda- 
tory review to a concert of such 
obviously insane character. The 
explanation in this case is very un- 
complicated. This review was pur- 
chased, just as the hall and the 
pianist, Maro Ajemian, were pur- 
chased for the evening (incident- 
ally, the pianist is not a bad one; 
she was the first to play A. Kha- 
chaturian’s concerto in the USA); 
the pianist obviously agreed to 
participate in this revolting com- 
edy from purely financial consid- 
erations. 
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As is the case with many other | 


young American composers, John 
Cage also has his lady-patroness, 
the wife of a certain wealthy Cali- 
fornian and it was she who 
financed this concert. 

It is quite true that the hall and 
the pianist were both “purchased” 
for the occasion. Mr. Cage rented 
Carnegie Recital Hall for two 
evenings (the program was given 
twice) for a total sum of $150. 
Like any other professional pian- 
ist, Miss Ajemian was paid for 
her services. The editor of Musi- 
CAL AMERICA was not, however, 
paid for his review, since this cus- 
tom is not fashionable in bour- 
geois western circles. The alleged 
lady-patroness from California 


oe 


VERE LST 


does not exist, and never did; Mr. § 


Cage tells us he wishes the author 
of the article would send him the 
lady’s name. 
Miss Ajemian played the Cage 
sonatas for the very same reason 
(Continued on page 96) 
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Italy: Opera And Audiences 
Under A Strained Economy 


by Guwo Gatti 

Rome 
HE problem of opera is again 
the news of the i10ment at 
the beginning of the new sea- 
son—as it always is in Italy, where 
opera remains deep in the heart 
of every good Italian, notwith- 
standing all that has been said and 
done against the lyric theatre in 
the last thirty years. But this time 
the problem is essentially an eco- 
nomic one, a matter of concern to 
those who are in charge of lyric 
theatres of all kinds, and to those 
who are responsible for their 
means of subsistence. On the eve 
of the opening of the new season 
in most of the chief Italian opera 
houses, the unhappy fact was 
brought to the attention of the 
public that the present government 
subsidy would not be adequate to 
maintain the season’s activities. An 
alarm was sounded by the Teatro 
dell Opera di Roma, which an- 
nounced that it would not be able 
to go through with its usual sea- 
son unless the contribution of the 
state, now 365 million lire a year, 
or a million a day, was increased. 
The state, on its part, declared that 
it had no desire to open its purse- 
strings further, and that the blame 
for the financial situation rested 
with the audience, which seldom 
attends the opera, and wants to be 
admitted free when it does attend. 
Since each performance costs, on 
an average, four million lire, and 
since the average income is one 
million, it is not hard to see the 

basis of this argument. 

The artistic problems of Italian 
opera reflect the economic situa- 
tion. Not the Rome Opera alone, 
but all the lyric theatres of Italy, 
are more preoccupied with finan- 
cial matters than with artistic ones. 
In consequence, plans for the cur- 
rent year are not particularly bril- 
liant. Very few new operas are 
scheduled for the coming season. 
At Rome, none are promised, if 
the press releases may be believed. 
At Milan, three premieres are list- 
ed—Heinrich Sutermeister’s Ras- 
kolnikoff, G. Francesco Malipiero’s 
L’Allegra Brigata, and Luigi Fer- 
rari Trecate’s Re Orso. Both 
theatres are observing the 25th 
anniversary of the death of Gia- 
como Puccini with performances 
of La Bohéme, conducted by Vic- 
tor de Sabata, and with Manon 
Lescaut. At La Scala, Wilhelm 
Furtwangler will conduct Wag- 
ner’s Ring cycle, and Mr. De Sa- 
bata will conduct Saint-Saéns’ 
Samson et Dalila. Apart from the 
standard repertoire, sung by sing- 
ers both more and less illustrious, 
the only other unusual item is 
Cherubini’s Lodoiska, of which 
more later. 

In the other Italian cities, the 
schedules are restricted, and, above 
all else, lacking in venturesome- 
ness, largely because of the univer- 
sal financial risks of operatic pro- 
duction. It is important to wonder, 
however, what attractions will be 
offered to the thousands of tourists 
and pilgrims who will be coming 
to Italy because of the Holy 
Year, and what spectacles will be 
offered during the Maggio Musi- 
cale in Florence, where the Inter- 
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national Congress of UNESCO 
will be meeting at the same time. 
No decisions have been reached in 
connection with the Congress of 
Film Music, at Florence, from 
May 15 to 20, in which film com- 
posers, technicians, directors, and 
producers from all countries of the 
world will gather to discuss many 
vital problems concerning the col- 
laboration of the art of sound with 
the general art of the motion pic- 
ture. 


UT perhaps the crisis actually 
goes deeper than the purely 
economic level, and raises ques- 
tions about the creative aspect of 


Italian music. What significant 
operas have Italian composers 
written in the last twenty years? 
What operas, among those that 
have been, or might be, produced, 
have even a minimal chance of 


success? It is impossible to avoid 
telling the blunt truth. Aside from 
a few composers of the older gen- 
eration, Italian musicians (espe- 
cially the younger composers) 
either are not interested in the 
operatic problem at all, or ap 
proach it with modest convictions 
and even more modest results. | 
cannot say whether the circum- 
stance in other countries is the 
same; but in Italy it is becoming 
constantly more difficult to form a 
circuit of operatic stages for the 
production of any new work, or 
even for new productions of old 
works, with the consequence that 
performances are becoming in- 
creasingly few in number. Addi- 
tional representations, for instance, 
are unlikely for Rossini’s The 
Siege of Corinth, presented at the 
last Maggio Musicale, in Florence; 
for the same composer’s The Turk 
in Italy, announced for presenta- 
tion in Rome next May; or for 
Cherubini’s Lodoiska, to be given 
at La Scala later this winter. 

The Cherubini opera, it should 
be noted, is further proof of the 
“Cherubini renaissance” now in 
progress in Italy. The chief re- 
sponsibility for the current revival 
of interest in Cherubini may be 
traced to the consistent campaign 
of the critic, Giulio Confalonieri, 
who has written a two-volume 
study of Cherubini, entitled Prigi- 
onia di un Artista. In this book he 
examines with great diligence the 
life and works of the Florentine 
composer (perhaps placing an un- 
warrantedly high valuation upon 
the music). Beyond doubt, how- 
ever, the recent performance of 
Cherubini’s C minor Requiem led 
the audience to reassess some of 
the hasty and stereotyped judg- 
ments that have historically been 
attached to Cherubini’s music; and 
considerable interest is focused 
upon the revival of Lodoiska, com- 
posed in 1791, and unheard in 
Italy for a great many years. 


S has already been indicated, 

the young Italian composers 
are not producing operas, and the 
young audience is not interested 
in hearing opera. A glance at the 
boards in front of any of our lyric 
theatres will verify the absolute 
predominance of operas by com- 
posers more than fifty years old. 


The past season at La Scala wit 
nessed the failure of I] Cordovano, 
by Goffredo Petrassi, one of the 
most authoritative of the younger 
Italian composers. Luigi Dallapic- 
cola has succeeded in obtaining 
the promise of a production, in 
1950, of his opera, Il Prigionero, 
which he completed well over a 
year ago. But none of the other 
young composers has announced a 
new theatre work; and the Italian 
lyric theatre is rapidly becoming 
the salon des refusés of Italian 
music. 

Don Lorenzo Perosi, an older 
composer of international reputa- 
tion, is approaching the realm of 
the theatre, although not wholly 
invading it, with a new oratorio 
with scenic investiture, somewhat 
in the manner of a sacra rappre- 
sentazione. Perosi spent some 
seven years composing the work, 
entitled I] Nazareno. It will be 
given at La Scala in April. The 
subject matter is drawn from sev- 
eral episodes of the liturgy for 
Holy Week, and is divided into 
three episodes—The Washing of 
the Feet, The Uncovering of the 
Cross, and Litanies of the Saints. 
In the first episode, for chorus and 
orchestra, there appears a melody, 
of Gregorian inspiration, which 
serves as a leitmotiv for the entire 
work. The second part is written 
for baritone soloist, chorus, and 
orchestra. In the third part, a tenor 
soloist is added, and the oratorio 
ends with a sonorous and exultant 
scene celebrating the Resurrection. 
In this work, which has been 
awaited with impatience by a num- 
ber of prominent conductors, the 
seventy-year-old composer has 





Keystone 
The Milan audience at the Teatro alla Scala for the opening La Bohéme 


finally realized, for the first time, 
his long-time aspiration to write 
for the theatre. 


F the Maggio Musicale continues 

in 1950 to develop as its direc- 
tors intend it to, it will surely offer 
several attractive productions. The 
same may also be said of the sum 
mer festivals in Venice and Peru- 
gia, and also of the organization, 
Anfiparnaso, recently formed in 
Rome, with the intention of pre 
senting—in a small hall such as the 
Teatro Eliseo—ancient and mod- 
ern works for small orchestra, such 
as are not normally presented by 
symphony orchestras. 

The life of Italian concert insti 
tutions is scarcely more flourish 
ing or brilliant than that of the 
opera houses, as far as their con 
tribution to artistic and cultural 
growth is concerned. In this sector, 
where traditions are flaunted in a 
manner anything but modest, a 
gradual decline is taking place. 
Their programs lack co-ordination. 
For this reason, every centenary 
is seized upon with the greatest 
eagerness, in order to resolve the 
uncertainties of program policy 
Last year we had an inflation of 
Chopin; this year we shall have an 
even greater inflation of Bach; and 
when 1951 brings the fiftieth an 
niversary of the death of Verdi, w« 
may be sure of an inundation of 
Verdi performances. (A_ saving 
grace, in this last instance, is the 
possibility that Arturo Toscanini 
will agree to record his interpreta 
tions of two of the most important 
Verdi operas.) 

Among symphonic manifesta 

(Continued on page 44) 








The author of this article in Morocco, 


where he is living and composing 
on the proceeds of the Gershwin Mem- 
orial Award, which he won last year 


By Nep Rorem 


Fez, Morocco 


V ISITORS to Africa are always 
eager to hear native music, 

because the mere words “Afri- 
can music” suggest something 
strange, oriental, fabulous. When 
they finally hear it, nearly all of 
them are disappointed. They find 
it freakish and “illegible,” ugly and 
—above all—boring. But they 
have not really listened. An Arab 
melody is as simple and diatonic 
as a Stephen Foster song, and as 
instantly easy to listen to. When 
visitors say “what grotesque 
music!” it is not the music itself 
they mean, but the performance. 
Human creation is much the same 
throughout the world; its modes 
of expression are what differ. We 
can listen to almost anything if it 
is good. But simple music is often 
hard to hear, and Moroccan music 
exists in the simplest possible 
terms, with none of the sumptuous 
embellishments western ears have 
come to expect. 

There are two real kinds of 
Moroccan music, which exist si- 
multaneously and represent two 
different civilizations. One is the 
music of the Berber people, an- 
cient tribes once inhabiting the 
mountains, but now intermingled 
with others all over North Africa 
(although as a people they are 
homogeneous, proud, and rather 
savage). The other is a product 
of the Islamitic Arab civilization, 


The Real Musics of Morocco) 


much less old, and has a Spanish- 
Moorish basis. These two musics 
—the one (called Chleuh) rural 
and primitive and consisting most- 
ly of desert working-songs, the 
other a refined and cityfied and 
rather classic legacy of the Anda- 
lusian occupation—as eventually 
happens in all arts, unite, to form 
a third music. 

Unfortunately, it is neither of 
the pure forms that is heard most 
often in the Medina — or Arab 
quarter — of any Moroccan city. 
The phonograph and radio have 
had a tremendous effect in Moroc- 
co, and have introduced countless 
foreign melodies—mostly Turkish 
and Egyptian—or popular tunes 
from neighboring Tunisia and 
Algeria. This modern, notated 
music, a vulgarization of the an- 


foot; always there is a mélange of 
smells from the microscopic shops 
packed close together. There is a 
pervasive odor compounded of the 
smells of stale meat, perfume, 
newly-cut cedar, and dye. The 
taste of olive oil invariably forces 
its way into one’s mouth. The 
streets are brilliant with color and 
noisy with the constant babble of 
bargaining. And always, above all 
this, there is the sound of a phon- 
ograph with an amplifier blaring 
out from nearly every shop the 
latest popular song from Egypt— 
probably a Chopin prelude or a 
symphony theme dolled up in an 
Arab disguise, sung by Abel Loua- 
hab, Cairo’s Bing Crosby. Yet to 
the tourist even this contemporary 
idiom is incomprehensible, as for- 
eign as the scene around him; for, 





The Moroccan musicians induce a hypnotic spell with their eccentric rhythm pat- 
terns, which would be difficult for America’s most seasoned orchestral players 


cient folk tunes (which, until now, 
have been absolutely invariable for 
hundreds of years, though never 
written down), has had a power- 
fully seductive effect on the Mo- 
roccans, and has led them to neg- 
lect or misrepresent their own 
music. 


STROLL through the capital 

city ct Fez (founded in 808 
A.D. by Mohammed’s son) is an 
orgy for the senses. One might 
be in a Biblical town. The busiest 
street of the Casbah is no more 
than three yards wide, but heavily 
burdened donkeys and even camels 
pass among the buyers in the 
maze; always there is mud under- 





A walk into the outskirts of town can easily lead one to the true native music 


of course, it wears the habiliments 
of the old Near East. 

A walk into the outskirts of 
town, on the other hand, can easily 
lead one to the true music (unless 
one hears the frequent state-spon- 
sored broadcasts; or goes to a 
wedding; or patronizes the cafés 
and brothels, which play only 
Egyptian music). The meanest 
goatherd — and there are thou- 
sands—can play the flute. He can 
improvise for hours in a melan- 
choly Berber style, full of aug- 
mented seconds, on a tiny instru- 
ment (prettily hand-carved by 
himself) which sounds like a pic- 
colo, only sadder. 

The standard Moroccan orches- 
tra, however, contains no wood- 
winds. It has perhaps seven male 
performers. Three play modern 
violins (bowed, but upright be- 
tween the knees of the player, who 
sits cross-legged on the floor), 
which are merely a replacement of 
the now almost obsolete stringed 
instrument formerly used; two 
play lutes as beautiful as Suzanne 
Bloch’s ; the battery consists of two 
players—one with a tambourine 
and small kid-skin drum, the other 
with crotaies, or iron hand-cym- 
bals, shaped like a bar and sound- 
ing like a triangle. Everybody 
sings, including the audience, 
though there is a very limber- 
voiced soloist, whose utterances 
are indistinguishable from Span- 
ish flamenco singing. 





HERE is no polyphony. All the 
instruments play the tune, which 
is always very step-wise, but a 


little off pitch by our standards, 
Although it has never been writ- 
ten down, this music has been 
utterly unchanged for centuries; 
the only personal freedom allowed 
the player is that of a few stereo- 
typed ornamentations around the 
fundamental notes. In other times, 
a warrior was stationed behind the 
court recitalist, for the sole pur- 
pose of decapitating him if he 
made the least variation. Perhaps 
it is because of so firm a threat 
that this strictly oral history has 
remained so pure. 

The usual Moroccan song is 
about love, and is built emotionally 
more or less as follows. Starting in 
loud praise of the prophet Moham- 
med, it goes on with mention of 
the most revered saints of the Riif 
hills, and arrives, by degrees, at 
more profane matters (rather in 
the fashion of the Greek idylls). 
The song, if it comes from a 
mountain district where people are 
more outspoken than city dwellers, 
may be censored at the demand of 
Moroccan puritans. Its anonymous 
author has no intention of disre- 
spect, but follows the spirit of his 
people, who are usually clean- 
minded, merry-hearted, prosperous 
land-tillers. 

Based on only one theme, such a 
song can go on without a break for 
45 minutes. Every once in a while 
there is a long vocal recitative, 
over a single violin holding one 
tone. Suddenly, after half an hour, 
there is a modulation one key up 
ward. This happens again after 
five minutes, again after two min 
utes, again after thirty seconds— 
always climbing upwards key by 
key, becoming faster and faster, 
with more and more instruments 
being added, and with dynamics 
progressively increasing. A quick 
stop, then everyone comes in full 
blast, singing, bowing, beating in 
ecstasy, in a spell as hypnotic as a 
jam session. The very end may 
be a percussion solo, almost sug- 
gesting L’Histoire du Soldat. The 
whole song may, as a matter of 
course, be in the unchanging time 
signature of 5/8. The youngest 
child, the oldest man has no dif- 
ficulty in joining in on an eccen- 
tric rhythm pattern that would be 


(Continued on page 48) 





A venerable Moroccan percussionist 
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Switzerland: Two National 


Influences In 


By Epmonp Appia 
Geneva 
O THE foreign visitor, Swit- 
zerland is a tourist country, 
a land of romantic sights and 
comfortable hotels. A motorist 
who is pressed for time can easily 
span the country within a single 
day. Between sunrise and sunset, 
he will cross the borders of a 
dozen states, passing through 
cities both industrial and medieval, 
riding along the shores of beauti- 
ful lakes, negotiating three or four 
mountain passes some seven thou- 
sand feet above sea level, marvel- 
ling at the many glaciers, and en- 
countering human beings of the 
most diverse types. This is the 
traditional conception of Switzer- 
land, and it is the one most travel- 
lers bring with them. And most 
tourists go back home at the end 
of their visit never suspecting that 
there is an important artistic life 
in Switzerland, and that the coun- 
try possesses gifted musicians, 
painters, sculptors, and authors. 
To understand the position they 
occupy in the Swiss scene and the 
nature of their activity in the 
national artistic life, we shall do 
well to look briefly into the past. 
Until the music 
scarcely existed in Switzerland at 


Reformation, 


all outside the convents and mon- 
asteries. In the sixteenth century, 
the Huguenot Psalter spread a 
taste for singing, and led to the 
establishment of music schools 
(colléges musicaux) in the states 
that espoused Protestantism. As 
time went on, these institutions 
also began, little by little, to de- 
velop instrumental music. Yet 
neither in the seventeenth century 
nor in the eighteenth did Switzer- 
land possess a composer worthy of 
comparison with the great Italian, 
German, French, and English mu- 


sicians of the same era. It was 
not until the second half of the 
nineteenth century, in fact, that 


Swiss composers of some interest 
began to appear. The first of these, 
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A Small State 


as all Swiss musicians will agree, 
was Hans Huber (1852-1921), a 
resident of Basle, who composed 
nine symphonies, three operas, and 
innumerable vocal and_ instru- 
mental works. 


ITH the beginning of the 

twentieth century, the list of 
worthy Swiss composers began to 
increase. In German Switzerland, 
the most important composers of 
the early twentieth century were 
Hermann Suter (1870-1926), 
whose symphonies, chamber music, 
and choral works constitute one of 
the culminating points of Swiss 
musical romanticism; Friedrich 
Klose (1862-1942), with his full- 
dress dramatic and choral works; 
and three composers who are still 
living—Fritz Brun (1878-), who 
has written eight symphonies; 
Volkmar Andrae (1879-), a prolific 
composer in every genre for more 
than forty years, and director of 
the grands concerts at the Ton- 
halle, in Zurich; and Othmar 
Schoeck (1886-), a spiritual son of 
Brahms, the 


composer of operas 

and of lieder that are widely 
admired. 

In French Switzerland (Suisse 


Romande), the composers of this 
epoch include Otto Barblam (1860- 
1943), a church musician, to whom 
Geneva owes the revelation of the 
great choral works of Bach; Gus- 
tave Doret (1866-1943), composer 


of operas and Festspiels; Joseph 


Lauber (1864-), the  Suisse- 
Romand Saint-Saéns; and Emile 
Jaques-Dalcroze (1865-), known 


throughout the world for his col- 
lections of melodies and _ his 
method of rhythmic gymnastics. 

Having no musical past of its 
own, Switzerland inevitably sub- 
mitted to the exclusive influence 
of the great German Romantic 
composers. Except for Doret and 
Dalcroze, all the musicians listed 
in the above paragraphs wrote mu- 
sic directly inspired by Wagner, 
Bruckner, Brahms, Reger, and 
Strauss. 


E. Jaques-Dalcroze, 
veteran founder of 
eurythmics, takes a 
helping hand from 
a youthful admirer 


HIS generation gave a decisive 

impulse to the development of 
music in Switzerland. Many young 
musicians followed the example of 
the earlier generation, and, guided 
by them, launched out into their 
careers with the greatest enthusi- 


asm. The currents of new ideas 
and technical investigations that 
flowed across Europe just before 
the first World War also pene- 
trated into this country, and 
attracted the attention of the 


younger musicians. The German- 
Swiss composers of the time felt 
the need to free themselves from 
the fascination of German com- 
posers; while the French-Swiss 
composers felt a need to detach 
themselves from the influence of 
Fauré and Debussy. Eager to con- 
quer new horizons, they went to 
the music of Stravinsky, Schén- 
berg, Bartok, Hindemith, and Ho- 
negger in search of the elements 
of new experiences. 

The influence of these great in- 
novators, however, did not operate 


Ernest Ansermet 
conducting the 
Orchestre de la 


Suisse Romande 


L. Bacchetta 





in the same 


fashion upon the two 


groups of young Swiss composé rs. 


Those whose culture was Germanic 
retained a natural inclination to 
ward lyric expression, and toward 
the spc culative aspects of certain 


musical systems. Those whose cul- 
ture was Latin, on the other hand, 
were drawn toward formal reno 


technical innovations 
German-Swiss 
intrigued by 


vations and 
Accordingly, th 

musician who was 
the theories of Schonberg found in 
the twelve 


+ 


tone system new mecta- 


physical and mathematical el 
ments; the French-Swiss musician 
found in the twelve-tone system 


the fundamentals of a_ rational 
discipline of composition, or, more 
simply, with the means ot enrich- 
ing his musical vocabulary. 


SHALL now seek to pre sent to 

readers of MusicAL AMERICA 
the leaders of the present genera- 
tion. My choice is inevitably arbi- 
trarv., since it fails to turn the 
spotlight on certain genuine val 
ues; but the amount of space 
allotted to this article permits no 
other course. At any rate, the 
estimates I have endeavored to 
make of the work of the musicians 


| have chosen will permit the read- 
er to gain a reasonably cle ar 
impression of the Swiss_ musical 
climate. I shall treat first the 


German-Swiss composers. 

Willy Burkhard (1900- ) teaches 
composition at the Zurich Con- 
servatory. His production has been 
extensive, for he has now r¢ ached 
Op. 83. His art reflects in high 
degree the internal tension Swiss 
musicians so frequently feel. He 
feels a compulsion to achieve both 
moral and intellectual ends in 
every work. Burkhard is attracted 
with equal strength by abstract 
forms and by great lyric and reli- 
gious themes. Whether he com- 
poses a symphony, a suite, a con- 
certo, a cantata, or an opera, he 
is unfailingly true to himself. In 
every field of composition he re- 
veals a richness of thought and a 
compositional assurance that en- 
title him to be considered a genu- 


(Continued on page 51) 





Chile: European In Culture 


By GiLpert CHASE 


HILE is an immensely long 

strip of coastal country, at no 

point more than 221 miles 
wide, stretching for 2,600 miles 
along the Pacific Ocean. Narrow 
as the country is, two mountain 
ranges of the formidable Andes 
extend throughout its entire 
length. The north is desert coun- 
try, rich in minerals; mining is 
the chief industry. The south is a 
sparsely populated, densely for- 
ested region, largely infertile, but 
with some good grazing land. The 
vast majority of the population is 
concentrated in the central section, 
in a climate that is agreeably di- 
versified and productive. Here are 
the largest cities—Santiago (the 
capital), Valparaiso, and Concep- 
cién. Santiago, with a population 
of about a million, is by far the 
largest, and is the dominant cul- 
tural center. 

There are no jungles in Chile, 
only a handful of Indians, and 
practically no Negroes. The popu- 
lation is relatively homogeneous 
and predominantly European, with 
much immigration from Spain, 
England, France, and Germany. 
The nation has enjoyed a high 
degree of political stability, and 
has made steady progress toward 
real democratic government. The 
population is more than seventy 
per cent literate ; there are five uni- 
versities, and the public schools 
are efficient and progressive. The 
foundations of the educational sys- 
tem in Chile were laid by Andrés 
Bello (1781-1865). A ‘classicist 
who believed in rigorous mental 
discipline and perfection of form 
in artistic expression, Bello left a 
lasting influence on the whole in- 
tellectual life of the nation. 


In a cultural climate of this kind, 
the musical art of Chile can 
scarcely be expected to conform 
to conventional notions of what 
Latin-American music should be. 
Without a knowledge of the social 
and cultural background of mod- 
ern Chile, it is impossible to under- 
stand or appreciate the work of 
Chilean composers today. If we 
expect exotic music, with a battery 
of native instruments, colored by 
primitive or barbaric elements, or 
if we expect revolutionary or high- 
ly experimental music, we shall be 
disappointed. We must look for 
order, form, unity, poise, integra- 
tion. Chilean music, in a word, is 
traditional, in the best sense of 
that abused term. It is true that 
some Chilean composers have uti- 
lized native Indian (Araucanian) 
material, but this interest has been 


rather off the main path of musical 
creation. 


THE qualities of order, organiza- 

tion, and integration that char- 
acterize the cultural production of 
Chile are also evident in the insti- 
tutional co-ordination of its musi- 
cal activity. The various institu- 
tions and units stem from the 
Faculty (or School) of Musical 


Gilbert Chase, an authority on Latin- 
American music, was serving as educational 
director for RCA Victor before he re- 
signed last fall to devote the year to writing 
and teaching at the University of North 
Carolina, 





Juan Orrego Salas, present edi- 
tor of Revista Musical Chileno 


Arts and Sciences of the Univer- 
sity of Chile, which in turn is a 
governmental institution dependent 
on the Ministry of Education. As 
a framework for our consideration 
of contemporary Chilean compos- 
ers, we must examine the develop- 
ment of this highly integrated 
musical organization, and identify 
some of the individuals responsible 
for it. 

The National Conservatory of 
Music, in Santiago, was founded 
in 1849, and began to function in 
the following year. There has thus 
been a nucleus of organized musi- 
cal activity in Chile for a hun- 
dred years. Concert activity, how- 
ever, was sporadic and unstable 
for many years, and was largely 
dominated by the influence of 
Italian opera. In 1917, a group of 
young musicians formed the Bach 
Society, for the purpose of pro- 
moting a more serious tusical 
atmosphere by performing the 
masterworks of the polyphonic 
school. In 1923, this society began 
to give public concerts, and to de- 
vote attention to modern music as 
well as old. Four years later, the 
related Bach Conservatory was 
founded, under the direction of 
Domingo Santa Cruz, the initiator 
of this movement for musical 
“renovation.” The aims of the 
group were to raise the standards 
of musical education in the 
schools, to provide the kind of 
professional training that would 
enable young composers to achieve 
the fullest development of their 
talents, and to promote the per- 
formance of the best music of all 
styles and periods. As a result of 
these efforts, the National Conser- 
vatory was completely reorganized 
in 1928, a date that, in the words 
of Humberto Allende, marked the 
entrance of Chile into the world 
of contemporary music. 

A year later, at the end of 1929, 
the Faculty of Fine Arts of the 
University of Chile was created 
with jurisdiction over the National 
Conservatory. This was the nu- 
cleus from which the entire present 
musical organization of Chile has 
developed. Armando Carvajal was 
appointed director of the reorgan- 
ized Conservatory, and held this 
position until 1942, when he re- 
signed and was succeeded by Sam- 
uel Negrete. Mr. Carvajal was 
also regular conductor of the 
Orquesta Sinfénica of Chile from 
1941 until 1947. In 1932, the dis- 


tinguished ex-diplomat and com- 
poser, Domingo Santa Cruz, be- 
came dean of the Faculty of Fine 
Arts, a key position that he con- 
tinues to hold, except that recently 
the name of his department or 
school (the Spanish word is fac- 
ultad) was changed to Facultad de 
Artes y Ciencias Musicales. 


HE next important step in the 

musical organization of Chile 
was the creation of the Institute 
of Musical Extension, in October, 
1940, under the presidency of Mr. 
Santa Cruz. This institute controls 
the National Symphony, a chamber 
orchestra, a string quartet, and a 
corps de ballet, in addition to spon- 
soring solo recitals. The institute 
also publishes the excellent Revista 
Musical Chilena, founded in 1945, 
and edited at first by Vicente Salas 
Viu, and since 1949 by Juan 
Orrego Salas. One of the major 
functions of the institute is to 
organize and regulate the prizes 
for musical works, the festivals of 
Chilean music, and the special con- 
tests, all authorized by govern- 
mental decree in 1947. 

In 1947 there was also founded 
the Institute of Musical Research, 
under the direction of Vicente 
Salas Viu, with five subdivisions 
—section of musical pedagogy, 
headed by Carlos Isamitt; musical 
history, headed by Salas Viu; folk- 
lore section, headed by Eugenio 
Pereira Salas; archive of folklore, 
under the supervision of Carlos 
Lavin; and publications section, 
directed by Juan Orregos Salas, 
who is also secretary of the insti- 
tute. This institute is sponsoring 
the systematic collection and study 
of Chilean folk music and the mu- 
sic of the native Araucanian Indi- 
ans, of whom some 25,000 remain 
in Chile. 


YArious orchestral associa- 

tions succeeded one another 
sporadically until the official crea- 
tion of the National Symphony in 
1941, under the direction of Ar- 
mando Carvajal, who in 1947 was 
succeeded by the present regular 
conductor, Victor Tevah. In re- 
cent years, guest conductors have 
included Fritz Busch, Camargo 
Guarnieri, Jascha Horenstein, 
Herbert von Karajan, Hans 
Kindler, Erich Kleiber, Jean 
Martinon, Eugene Ormandy, Paul 
Paray, Hermann Scherchen, Hei- 
tor Villa-Lobos, and David Van 
Vactor. 


The School of the Dance, a 
dependency of the National Con- 
servatory, had as guest during 
1948 the choreographer Kurt 
Jooss, who also acted as artistic 
director of the corps de ballet, 
which under his direction gave the 
world premiere of the ballet Ju- 
ventud (Youth), with music from 
Handel’s oratorio Solomon, re- 
orchestrated and arranged for the 
stage by Juan Orrego Salas. In 
1949 the ballet troupe gave the 
first performance of Czardas in the 
Night, music by Kodaly, choreog- 
raphy by Uthoff. Other works 
choreographed by Uthoff were 
Coppélia (Délibes), produced in 
1945; Drosselbart (Mozart), 1946; 
and The Legend of Joseph (Rich- 
ard Strauss), 1947. 


MEL BZ 





Domingo Santa Cruz, dean of the 


Chilean Faculty of Fine Arts 


In 1947 one of the most sig- 
nificant developments in the his- 
tory of Chilean musical culture 
took place, with the establishment 
of regular prizes for musical 
works by composers of Chilean na- 
tionality, administered and granted 
by the Institute of Musical Exten- 
sion, and the creation of annual 
festivals of Chilean music on a 
competitive basis, organized and 
supervised by the same institute. 
The purpose of the musical prizes 
(Premios por Obras Musicales) is 
simply to encourage creative activ- 
ity by offering financial rewards to 
composers who produce works of 
merit. Prizes are awarded by a 
jury of five persons, three of 
whom represent the Institute of 
Musical Extension, while the two 
others represent, respectively, the 
Asociacién de Compositores and the 
Sociedad Nacional de Composi- 
tores (the two professional asso- 
ciations of composers in Chile). 
Compositions are classified in 
eighteen different categories, rang- 
ing from operas, oratorios, and 
ballets to works for a single instru- 
ment and songs, with a graduated 
scale of cash prizes (three prizes 
in each category). The largest 
prize is 30,000 Chilean pesos, the 
smallest, 2,000 pesos. In addition, 
the Institute of Musical Extension 
is authorized to establish special 
contests and prizes for composi- 
tions in the following categories: 
a) Works suitable for musical in- 
struction, written for solo instru- 
ments, for chamber ensembles or 
for orchestra. b) Choral works for 
use in schools or universities. 
c) Adaptations and arrangements 
of folk music. d) Hymns and songs 
intended for popular or mass dif- 
fusion. 


HE annual festivals of Chilean 

music are intended to present 
the works of national composers 
or of composers residing in Chile. 
They consist of a series of orches- 
tral and chamber concerts, in 
which both new and old works are 
performed. Only new or previously 
unperformed works are eligible to 
receive prizes. Awards are be- 
stowed by popular vote. Those 
who wish to participate in the vot- 
ing send in their names in advance, 
and are given cards of identifica- 
tion. Voters are classified in three 
categories: a) composers, b) 
trained professionals, and c) ama- 
teurs. The votes of the first two 
groups have a higher value than 
those of the third, being mutiplied 
by a given coefficient. 

Prizes range from 20,000 to 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Turkey: The Tension In Music 
Between Eastern And Western 


By GULTEKIN ORANSAY 
Ankara 


HE most characteristic ten- 

sion of the musical life of 

Turkey today is the struggle 
between eastern music and west- 
ern music. Eastern music is the 
traditional Turkish music, of 
which there are two forms. The 
pentatonic folk music of the peas- 
ants differs from district to dis- 
trict, but universally presents an 
expression of the spirit of the 
Turkish peasants. The monophonic 
art music, which rose among the 
educated people of Istanbul and 
the bigger towns, is highly culti- 
vated, and employs a scale in 
which the octave is divided into 
24 unequal intervals. Western mu- 
sic is the harmonic and polyphonic 
music of Western Europe, which 
was brought into Turkey in the 
second quarter of the nineteenth 
century. 

The young Turkish Republic, 
which has made enormous re- 
forms in social, cultural and in- 
dustrial fields, has given an im- 
portant place to the development 
of Western music in Turkey. The 
founder and first president of the 
republic, Mustafa Kemal Atattirk 
(1881-1938) said in a speech that 
opened the National Assembly in 
1934: “The Turkish music that is 
made known to the world is not 
fully ours; therefore it brings us 
no honor. We must understand 
this explicitly. We must collect the 
music that expresses the high and 
fine feelings of this nation, and 
develop it according to the best 
western techniques. Only in this 
vay can Turkish music rise and 
take its place in world music.” 


HE chief musical establishment 

of the state is the State Con- 
servatory, in Ankara, the capital 
of the republic. It was founded in 
1936, and was organized by Paul 
Hindemith. The present director 
is Ulvi Cemal Erkin. The teach- 
ers of this institution occupy an 
important position in Turkish con- 
cert life. 

The violin classes are headed 
by Necdet Remzi Atak (1911-), 
who secured his training from 
Karl Berger (1894-1947), a pupil 
of Ottokar Sevcik. Mr. Atak is 
the founder of a Turkish school of 
violin playing, which is repre- 
sented at its best by Ilhan Ozsoy 
and Erdogan Capli. Another vio- 


Se 


lin professor is Licco Amar 
(1891-), concertmaster of the 
Berlin Philharmonic under Arthur 
Nikisch, and founder, in 1923, of 
the famous Amar Quartet, in 
which Paul Hindemith played the 
viola. The cello department is 
headed by Antonio Saldarelli, who 
also gives frequent recitals. 

There are many piano teachers 
at the State Conservatory. Notable 
among them are Ulvi C. Erkin and 
his wife, Ferhunde Erkin; Fuad 
Turkay, a graduate of the Santa 
Cecilia Academy, in Rome, and a 
pupil of Alfredo Casella; Mithat 
Fenmen, a pupil of Alfred Cortot 
and Nadia Boulanger; and three 
women pianists Selcuk  Uraz, 
Tomris Yolac, and Beldia Dolener. 

The composition department is 
headed by Necil Kazim Akses, 
Ahmet Adnan Saygun, and Ilhan 
Usmanbas. There are also classes 
in other string and wind instru- 
ments, and departments of opera 
and theater. 

Another important school is the 
Municipal Conservatory of Istan- 





The front view of the newly completed State Opera House in Ankara 


tained in Ankara by the State 
Conservatory. It was organized 
three years ago by Ulvi Cemal 


Erkin, who is the permanent con- 
ductor. The repertoire of the or- 
chestra has extended from Vivaldi 
to Honegger. The Presidential 
3and gives regular concerts over 
Radio Ankara. Conducted _ by 
Ihsan Kiincer, its repertoire 
ranges from Sousa’s marches to 
Mendelssohn’s Reformation Sym- 
phony and Louis Aubert’s Petite 
Suite. 

In Istanbul, the most important 
orchestra is the Municipal Phil- 





Across the artificial lake, the Opera House. Behind it, the Halkevi 


bul, which has the best chorus 
in Turkey. 


HE oldest and largest orchestra 

of Turkey is the Presidential 
Philharmonic (Cumhurbaskanligi 
Filarmonik Orkestrasi), of An- 
kara, organized in 1935 by Ernst 
Praetorius (1880-1946), and con- 
ducted by him for eleven years. 
The permanent conductors are now 
Ferit Alnar and Hans Hoerner. 
The orchestra has a large reper- 
toire, and has given the first per- 
formance in the Balkan peninsula 
of the nine symphonies of Bruck- 
ner. Another orchestra is main- 





The Halkevi, or People's House, where most of the concerts take place 
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harmonic, conducted by Cemal Re- 
sit Rey. This orchestra plays the 
standard repertoire in public con- 
certs and over Radio Istanbul. 
Two other orchestras are active 
in Istanbul, the Doctors’ String 
Orchestra, conducted by Dr. 
Biilent Tarcan, and the Kavafyan 
Orchestra, conducted by Arsam 
Kavafyan. 

The largest chorus in Turkey is 
the Chorus of the Municipal Con- 
servatory in Istanbul, (Belediye 
Konservatuvari Sehir Korosu), 
with more than one _ hundred 
trained voices. In addition to the 
standard repertoire, the chorus 
sings Turkish folk songs harmon- 
ized by Adnan Saygun, Cemal Re- 
sit Rey, and the director of the 
chorus, Muhiddin Sadak. These ar- 
rangements are very interesting, 
and are highly favored by Turkish 
choruses. Another chorus in Istan- 
bul is composed of Armenians, and 
called the Choir of the Society of 
Graduates of the Pangalti Lycée. 

In Ankara there are three 
choruses. The opera chorus; the 
chorus of the Music Teachers 
School; and the chorus of the 
State Conservatory, conducted by 
Halil B. YOnetkin. Many smaller 
cities have their own choruses at 
their Halkevis (People’s Houses). 


HE first operatic performances 

in Turkey were given in 1941, 
by graduates of the State Conser- 
vatory, at the Ankara Halkevi. 
The operas performed were Beet- 
hoven’s Fidelio; Mozart’s Bastien 
and Bastienne, and Le Nozze di 
Figaro; Puccini’s La Joheme, 
Madama _ Butterfly, and Tosca; 
Smetana’s The Bartered Bride; 
and Verdi’s Un Ballo in Maschera. 
Last .year a new building for the 
State Opera was finished. It was 
designed by the famous architect, 
Paul Bonatz. The opera house was 
opened with the first Turkish per- 
formance of Bizet’s Carmen. The 
leading operatic artists are Ayhan 
\lnar, Mesude Caglayan, and Sa- 
bahat Akyol (who studied in Chi- 
cago), sopranos; Saadet Alp, mez- 
zo-soprano; Aydin Giin and Nihat 


Kiziltan, tenors; Orhan Giinek, 
baritone; and Nurullah Taskiran, 
bass. 


The first Turkish ballet was or- 
ganized about ten years ago at 
the Eminonu Halkevi in Istanbul. 
In 1947, Ninette de Valois, of the 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet, 
a National Ballet Academy in 
Yesilkoy, Istanbul. The academy 
is now directed by Joy Newton 
and Audrey Knight. A new build- 
ing has just been finished in An- 
kara, which the school will occupy 
later in 1950. An interesting fea- 
ture of the academy’s programs 
are the stylized Turkish folk 
dances, taught by Halil Ogultiirk. 

Musical activity in Turkey in- 
creases considerably each year. 
International artists are visiting 
Turkey more frequently. Last sea- 
son, concerts were given by Julius 
Katchen (United States), Moni- 
que de la Bruchollerie (France), 
Alfred Cortot (France), Magda 
Tagliaferro (France), Wilhelm 


organized 


Kempff (Germany), Friedrich 
Wiihrer (Germany), and Josef 
Palenicek (Czechoslovakia), pian- 
ists; Gaspar Cassadé (Spain) and 
Milos Sadlo (Czechoslovakia), 
cellists; Vasa Prihoda (Czecho- 
slovakia), Jacques Thibaud 
(France), and B. Kolassi 
(Greece), violinists; and Virginia 
Paris (United States), mezzo- 
soprano. The concert manage- 


ments Kontiyak and Optikon have 
announced that José Iturbi, pian- 
ist; Pierre Fournier, cellist; and 
Ida Haendel, violinist, will make 
their Ankara debuts this season. 


N April, 1949, the second Anglo- 
Turkish Music Festival was held 
in Ankara. The guest artists were 
Clarence Raybould, conductor, and 
Frederick Riddle, violist. The 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Argentina: A Growing National Music 


A scene from The Prodigious Shcemaker's Wife, by the Argentine composer Juan 
José Castro, which was given its premiere in the S.O.D.R.E. Theatre in Monte- 
video with the composer conducting and settings designed by Horatio Butler 


By Enzo VALENTI FERRO 


Buenos Aires 


HE 1949 musical season in 
Buenos Aires did not differ 
greatly from previous ones. 
World-renowned names again 
headed the lists of performers, and 
public response was usually as en- 
thusiastic as ever. At the risk of 
laying the judgment of the Buenos 
Aires public open to question, I 
am forced to record that Pierino 
Gamba, the Italian child prodigy, 
was by far the most successful 
orchestra conductor of the season 
—if his success may be measured 
by the fact that he attracted the 
largest crowds of any conductor, 
and was able to give eight concerts 
in this city. No doubt many people 
attended his concerts out of mere 
curiosity, but in all justice it must 
be said that many of his hearers 
were fully satisfied by the quality 
of the diminutive conductor’s per- 
formances—a reaction that did not 
obtain in the case of another Ital- 
ian child director, Gianella di 
Marco. For while the Di Marco 
child had only his youth to offer, 
Pierino Gamba has the attributes 
of a true artist, and should go a 
long way if he is given sound 
guidance and training in the years 
ahead. 





Herbert von Karajan, Viennese 
conductor, who visited Argentina 
for the first time, was not very 
successful here in his concerts in 
the Colon Opera House. More 
successful was the Italian conduc- 
tor, Victor de Sabata, who met 
with a mixed reception from both 
the public and the critics. Some— 
a minority—gave him little credit 
as an artist, but many others were 
loud in his praise. At any rate, 
De Sabata always attracts large 
audiences when he appears in 
Buenos Aires. On the whole, his 
performances were less inspired 
than those he gave last season, 
though there is no doubt that his 
readings of the Second Suite from 
Ravel’s Daphnis and Chloe and 
Debussy’s La Mer were truly out- 
standing. 


YMPHONIC music is becoming 
increasingly popular in Argen- 
tina. Several Argentine provinces 
now have their own permanent 
symphony orchestras. To the Ro- 
sario and Cordoba orchestras, pre- 
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viously in existence, were added 
this year new orchestras in Men- 
doza and Tucuman. All four of 
these groups play concerts not only 
in their own provinces, but in 
other parts of the country as well. 

Buenos Aires also has a new 
orchestra—the Sinfénica del Es- 
tado, made up of first-rate musi- 
cians. The ensemble made its debut 
on Nov. 30, at the Colon Opera 
House, under the direction of its 
Hungarian assistant conductor, 
Roberto Kinsky. With this new 
state orchestra, the Colon Orches- 
tra, and the Symphonic Orchestra 
of the City of Buenos Aires, the 
city is developing considerable 
importance as an orchestral cen- 
ter. The new state orchestra will 
tour throughout the country from 
time to time. It will probably be 
directed by guest conductors 
rather than a permanent leader. 
Erich Kleiber is scheduled to con- 
duct it in the near future. 


The repertoire of the Buenos 
Aires orchestras in 1949 was not 
at all outstanding. Statistics pub- 
lished by Buenos Aires Musical 
reveal that of the sixty symphonic 
concerts given between May and 
November (the regular winter 
season) a great many were popu- 
lar in character. Managers are 
more concerned with the box office 
than the responsibility of giving 
audiences an interesting variety of 
music. Of 250 pieces played, Bee- 
thoven was represented most fre- 
quently, with 14.6 per cent of the 
total. Other figures were: Wagner, 
9.29 per cent; Mozart, 6.63 per 
cent; Mendelssohn, 3.96 per cent; 
both Schubert and Richard Strauss, 
3.09 per cent. Prokofieff received 
three performances; Stravinsky, 
Bartok, and Honegger, only one 
each. 

Argentine composers enjoyed 
somewhat greater popularity this 
year than last. Alberto E. Gina- 
stera received four performances 
of three works; Gilardo Gilardi 
and Roberto Garcia Morillo were 
each given three performances of 
two works. Only 17.6 per cent of 
the entire repertory was devoted 
to compositions by Argentine com- 
posers. Few first performances of 
non-Argentine works were given 
during the year. Thirteen foreign 
compositions and eleven Argentine 
pieces were heard for the first 
time. 





A scene from the first act of Roussel's Padmavéti, which had its first perform- 
ances in Buenos Aires this season, with the French mezzo-soprano Héléne Bou- 
vier and the Danish tenor Tyge Tygessen making their Teatro Colon debuts 


HREE concerts devoted entire- 

ly to Argentine music were 
given in the course of the year, 
presenting twenty works by eigh- 
teen Argentine composers. Accord- 
ing to a new regulation, however, 
every program next year must con- 
tain at least one Argentine com- 
position. This measure, long 
awaited by Argentine composers, 
will contribute to wider diffusion 
of native music, but will hardly 
bring successful results unless the 
works chosen deserve to be played 
on the strength of their musical 
merit. 

Isaac Stern, violinist, and Fried- 
rich Gulda, Viennese pianist, were 
the two visiting musicians who at- 
tracted the greatest attention in 
1949. The Buenos Aires public is 
no different from any other in its 
admiration for technical perfec- 
tion; and when that perfection is 
accompanied by artistic sensitive- 
ness, as it is in the case of Mr. 
Stern and Mr. Gulda, the local 
public is quick to show enthusias- 
tic approval. The German pianist, 
Walter Gieseking, made another 
very successful visit to Buenos 
Aires, and again proved that he is 
an unsurpassed exponent of the 
works of Debussy. Arturo Bene- 
detti Michelangeli made a success- 
ful first visit. Admirers of Chopin 
heard a single recital by the ever- 
popular Witold Malcuzynski, at 
a sold-out performance in the 
Colon Opera House. 

Other visiting performers of 
interest were Szymon Goldberg, 
violinist; the Vienna Boys.Choir; 
the Hungarian String Quartet; 
and the Moyse Trio. The Argen- 
tine Asociacién Amigos de la 
Musica presented eight concerts 
of chamber music, directed at one 
time or another by Hermann 
Scherchen, Erich Kleiber, and 
Ljerko Spiller. An accomplished 
violinist, Mr. Spiller conducts the 
Chamber Orchestra of the Amigos 
association, a group devoted to the 
performance of classical and mod- 
ern works of chamber dimensions. 
During the season the Chamber 
Orchestra played, for the first 
time in Buenos Aires, Alban 
Berg’s Lyric Suite; Hindemith’s 
The Four Temperaments; Kre- 
nek’s Symphonic Elegy; Julian 
Bautista’s Cuatro Cantos Galegos; 
and Martinu’s Suite for Double 
Orchestra. 


The opera season at the Colon 
Opera House was less brilliant 
in 1949 than it had been in 1948. 
No genuinely outstanding per- 
formances were given during the 
Italian season. The best repre- 
sentation given was of Bellini’s 
Norma, with the title role allotted 
to Maria Callas, Greek soprano, 
who earlier had been inadequate 
in Puccini’s Turandot, and later 
was equally unsuccessful in 
Verdi’s Aida. Others in the cast 
were Fedora Barbieri, Italian 
mezzo-soprano, and Nicola Rossi 
Lemeni, bass. 

The season’s second-best operat- 
ic production was Verdi’s La 
Forza del Destino, given with the 
Argentine soprano Delia Rigal; 
the Italian tenor Mario de Mon- 
aco, who has a very pleasing 
voice, without being an outstand- 
ing artist; and the Argentine bari- 
tone Carlos Guichandut. Other 
acceptable performances were of- 
fered, during the year, of Verdi’s 
La Traviata; Puccini’s Gianni 
Schicchi, and Madama Butterfly; 
and Stravinsky’s Le Rossignol. 
The poorest presentations of the 
season were Donizetti’s Lucia di 
Lammermoor, Smetana’s The Bar- 
tered Bride, Puccini’s Suor An- 
gelica, and Gounod’s Faust—the 
last-named with Mario Fillipeschi, 
a none too accomplished tenor, in 
the title role, and Nicola Rossi 
Lemeni as an unconvincing Meph- 
istopheles. 

The season improved somewhat 
with the presentation of Gluck’s 
Iphigénie en Aulide and Roussel’s 
Padmavati, both given for the 
first time in Buenos Aires. In 
these works the Argentine public 


heard two new voices, Héléne 
Bouvier, French mezzo-soprano, 


and Tyge Tygessen, Danish tenor, 
both of whom were accorded en- 
thusiastic receptions. Otto Er- 
hardt’s staging of both operas was 
worthy of the highest praise. 


URING the German season, 

excellent performances were 
given by such singers as Anton 
Dermota and Ludwig Suthaus, 
tenors; Hans Hotter, baritone; 
Hilde Konetzni and Germaine 
Hoerner, sopranos; Elisabeth 
Hoengen, mezzo-soprano; and 
Ludwig Weber, bass. The German 
season as a whole was variable. 


(Continued on page 53) 
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Australia: Six Orchestras 


Established In Commonwealth 


By WOLFGANG WAGNER 
Sydney 


N previous articles in MusIcaL 

AMERICA, the writer has con- 

fined himself largely to musical 
activities in Sydney proper. This 
year, however, with permanent 
orchestras firmly established in all 
six states of the commonwealth, 
it seems appropriate to present an 
all-Australian picture, and to give 
a short report of the events lead- 
ing to the successful conclusion of 
an undertaking that is probably 
unique in musical history. 

The Australian Broadcasting 
Commission, founded in 1932 as a 
government-subsidized instrumen- 
tality, was charged in its statute, 
among other important functions, 
with the formation and develop- 
ment of orchestras. The commis- 
sion has shouldered this heavy re- 
sponsibility with imagination, and 
with full regard for the musical 
needs of the Australian people. At 
irst it was thought that a national 
symphony, with headquarters in 
Sydney or Melbourne, could serve 
the whole continent. This idea was 
soon abandoned because of the 
great cost of transporting an or- 
chestra of eighty members across 
the vast distances separating the 
six capital cities, and of the loss 
of time such extensive travelling 
would entail. Instead, it was de- 
cided to provide each capital city 
with its own orchestra, and to in- 
vite state and civic authorities to 
take an active part in the cultural 
development of their communities 
by accepting part of the financial 
burden. 

As a first step, in 1936, the ABC 
founded nucleus orchestras of 
trom twenty to thirty members in 
all six capitals. Primarily serving 
as broadcasting orchestras, they 
were augmented to symphony- 
orchestra strength by part-time 
players for public concerts. Nego- 
tiations with the various authori- 
ties were still in their initial stage 
when the war interfered. Soon 
after the end of the war, negotia- 
tions were resumed. In 1946, the 


Sydney Symphony came into be- 
ing. Queensland and Tasmania 
followed suit soon afterwards. In 
1948, arrangements with South 
Australia were completed, and the 
master plan was realized with the 
formation last May of the Vic- 
torian Symphony, and the signing 
of a working agreement in West- 
ern Australia. 


THE rapid development of Aus- 
tralia’s musical life and also the 
success of the policy of the ABC 
is revealed in a comparison of the 
415 orchestral concerts given in 
1949 with the total of 38 concerts 
in all states in 1936. 

These figures are, to my mind, 
a splendid justification for the case 
of governmental subvention. I 
raise this argument because Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA spoke emphatically 
against financing orchestras by 
way of subsidy in an editorial in 
the September, 1949, issue, assert- 
ing that “subsidy of any kind im- 
plies that the people at large do 
not want music seriously enough 
to find a way to pay for it them- 
selves.” In Australia, in a different 
way, we are paying for our or- 
chestras ourselves. But instead of 
seeking funds from enlightened 
members of our community and 


depending on their good will, 
every member of the common- 
wealth shares in the cost. The 


ABC derives its main income from 
annual license fees paid by each 
owner of a radio set, and balances 
its accounts with money from con- 
solidated revenue—in other words 
from income tax. The money con- 
tributed by the state governments 
comes from the same source—the 
taxpayer—and so does the money 
from the various city councils 
(except that taxes to them are 
known rates). 

Of course, if government grants 
become a matter of party politics, 
it is better to do without them; 
but in Australia political issues 


have hardly interfered at all with 

the financing of our orchestras. 

Certain delays always occur where 
(Continued on page 37) 





Harry Jay 


A scene from the ballet Les Belles Créoles, which Rex Reed choreographed to 
music by Aaron Copland. Ann Church designed the settings and costumes for the 
production, which was under the sponsorship of the National Theatre Movement 
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Norman L. Danvers 
Eugene Goossens conducts the Sydney Symphony in the first open-air concert 
ever given in the orchestra's home city, before an audience of 25,000 in an 
improvised shell the conductor had set up in one of the city's public gardens 


Melbourne: Musical Activity 
Lacks A Stable Leadership 


By Bippy ALLEN 


Melbourne 

USICAL Melbourne 
abounds with anomalies. 
After exasperating delays 

and disappointments the Mel- 


bourne Symphony Orchestra has 
blossomed into a permanent gov- 
ernment-endowed organization, 
and, to the regret of many faith- 
ful supporters, has changed its 
title to the Victorian Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Months have passed since this 
major upheaval, and the players 
are still, at the time of writing, 
without a permanent conductor. 
The post was offered to Sir Ber- 
nard Heinze, who declined it in 
favor of his position as Ormond 
Professor of Music at the Uni- 
versity Conservatorium. The name 
of Rafael Kubelik was widely men- 
tioned, but the Czech conductor 
left Australia without any appar- 
ent move by the selection commit- 
tee to retain his services. A sub- 
sequent orchestral season of ex- 
ceptional merit under the baton of 
Otto Klemperer has opened to 
Melbourne audiences unsuspected 
vistas of technical expansion, and 
has led to a widespread demand 
for the appointment of an over- 
seas conductor of equal eminence. 
The passage of further frustrating 
months have resulted only in the 
temporary appointment of Sir Ber- 
nard Heinze as guest conductor 
and in occasional vaguely worded 
references to a stabilized future. 
In the meantime, both the orches- 
tra and the music public are 
obliged to mark time, and several 
of the most experienced players 
in the orchestra have been attract- 
ed to radio organizations or to 
permanent positions with English 
and Scottish orchestras. 

A minor source of dissatisfaction 
has been the reappearance of the 
title Melbourne Symphony Orches- 
tra. in connection with the stu- 
dents’ orchestra of the University 
Conservatorium. Without disput- 
ing the legal claims of the uni- 
versity, it is obvious that the name 
Melbourne Symphony Orchestra 


has acquired dignity and status as 
a result of its association with 
the major orchestra in the state. 
Also, the public performances by 
the student’s organization have not 
as yet reached the expected aca- 
demic standard. 

Not only the 
phony but all the musical activi 
ties of Melbourne would benefit 
immeasurably from the appoint 
ment of a widely experienced con- 
ductor, actively interested in Aus- 
tralian creative talent and suf 
ficiently level-headed to hold the 
balance between the conflicting 
claims of visiting and local ar- 
tists. It is of immense importance 
that our young musicians and 
young concert goers should hear 
artists of the calibre of Ninon 
Vallin, Witold Malcuzynski, Elis- 
abeth Schwartzkopf, Todd Dun- 
can, and other non-Australian ar- 
tists who have appeared with con- 
spicuous success this season. Not 
all visiting musicians, however, 
fulfill their publicized recommen- 
dations, and a dangerous combin- 
ation of snobbery and inferiority 
complex that threatens the futur 
of Australian music should be 
ruthlessly combatted by those in 
authority. 


Victorian Sym- 


DIMINISHED public interest in 

the seasons of opera and ballet 
sponsored by the National Theatre 
Movement must, however, be at- 
tributed very largely to the over- 
ambitious policy adopted by the 
promotors. So much courage, ini 
tiative, and persistence have been 
displayed by the founder of th« 
movement, Gertrude Johnson, and 
so much work of positive value to 
young musicians, dancers, and 
choreographers has been accom 
plished under her guidance that 
all people interested in the healthy 
functioning of Australian talent 
hope for revision of technical 
method that will restore public con- 
fidence and ensure continued sup- 
port for a modest and workable 
repertoire. 

Such tests of professional e 
ficiency as Eugene Onegin, F 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Israel: What 


By SetmA HOLZMAN 
Tel-Aviv 


OME years ago, in the United 


States, I went to a concert 
of Jewish music. As I 
listened to Mendelssohn’s Rondo 


Capriccio, I smiled at the thought 
of describing that piece as Jewish. 
Apparently, the name of Mendel- 
ssohn automatically indicated that 
the music must be considered Jew- 
ish, even though the composer no 
longer considered himself a Jew 
at the time that he composed it. 

Remembering that anomaly, I 
began to wonder recently what the 
term “Israeli composer” signifies, 
so soon after the founding of the 
new Jewish state and, historically 
speaking, so soon after the re- 
turn of the Jews to Israel. Does 
it mean a composer born in Israel? 
Does it mean a composer living 
in Israel, but creating music in 
the idiom he would have used if 
he had remained, let us say, in 
Germany? Or does it mean some- 
one who is creating music with 
distinctive Israeli characteristics ? 

For practical purposes, we must 
use the simplest definition, be- 
cause it is the most inclusive: An 


Israeli composer is a composer 
living and writing in_ Israel. 
Whether or not his music is Is- 


racli music is quite another ques- 
tion. There are many composers 
in Israel today; yet the music that 
can most truly be called Israeli 
music is the folk music that is 
slowly developing—the tunes the 
children sing and the melodies 
heard at festivals—and, in many 
cases, the composers of this mu- 
sic are unknown. Listening to 
these tunes, one can trace the ori- 
gin of many of the inhabitants 
of Israel. Some tunes are remin- 
iscent of Russian folk music, while 
in others the Oriental strains of 
Arab music are apparent. 


OME of the composers of these 
‘“ folk tunes can be identified. 
Yoel Engel set to music many 
poems by the great Hebrew poet, 
Chaim Nachman Bialik. Other 
musicians who have sought to syn- 
thesize western and eastern strains 
and produce music with an Israeli 
flavor are Mare Lavry, Yedidya 
Gorochov, Mordecai Zeira, Eman- 
uel Pugatchov, Yehuda Sharett, 
Yitzhak Edel, and Yariv Esrahi— 
to mention only a few. Many of 


their songs have been arranged for 
excellent 


chorus; and choral 





Paul Ben Haim, who was known in 
Germany as Paul Frankenburger 
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Ben Rothenberg 


Erich-Walter Sternberg acknowledges the applause of an audience in Tel-Aviv 
after a performance by the Israel Philharmonic of one of his compositions 


groups aré being formed in many 
of the agricultural settlements in 
Israel as a result. 

Some of these folk composers 
have also written larger works that 
express the atmosphere of the 
country effectively. Mare Lavry 
has attracted attention to his sym- 
phonic poem, The Emek, and his 
opera, Dan, the Guard. Other 
works of his are an oratorio, The 
Song of Songs; Tragic Symphony 
(a tribute to the heroes of the 
Warsaw ghetto); and a concert 
overture, From Dan to Beersheba. 
Yariv Esrahi has composed suites 
for orchestra and a set of varia- 
tions for string quartet. Itzhak 
Edel has used ancient Jewish syn- 
agogical themes as a basis for 
some of his works, while his 
Capriccio for Orchestra is based 
on a Jewish dance theme. None 
of these compositions can be 
termed “modern” music, since their 
basis and manner of development 
are traditional. In works by other 
Israeli composers—among them 
Moshe Rapaport, Shalom Aharoni, 
Aviassaf Bernstein and Joachim 
Stutchevsky — the Russian-Jewish 
element is apparent, even though 
the inspiration for their works may 
have come from the atmosphere 
of their adopted country. 

Joseph Kaminski, of Russian- 
Polish origin, a violinist in the Is- 
rael Philharmonic, has contributed 
works for orchestra and _ string 
quartet. Ha Aliyah (Immigration) 
is a series of variations on a 
Hanukkah melody, each of which 
characterizes the nations of the 
world in which Jews have lived 
before migrating to Israel. The 
work concludes with a setting of 
the ancient Zion Hymn, by Ye- 
huda Halévy. 

The name of Max Brod has 
many connotations—as poet, critic, 
novelist, and biographer of Franz 
Kafka. In addition, he claims the 
title of composer. His dances for 
piano and orchestra, violin sonata, 
and Hebrew Requiem (in memory 
of his wife) show a combination 
of his European memories and his 
interest in the oriental character 
of Israeli music. 





INCE women play an important 
role in the economic and po- 
litical life of Israel, it is not sur- 
prising to find a woman among 


the leading composers. Vardina 
Schlonsky has several symphonic 
works to her credit. Her con- 
sciousness of the historical ele- 
ment in Israeli music is shown in 


her symphonic poem, the three 
movements of which are entitled 
Jeremiah, David, and Heroic 
March. 


Paul Hindemith has exerted a 
strong influence on at least one 
Israeli composer, Heinrich Jacoby, 
who has written symphonic and 
chamber works. Even while he 
was on active duty in the Israeli 
army, Jacoby found time to com- 
pose songs and an interesting work 
for small orchestra, David Had 
a Lyre. 

_ Much of Joseph Gruenthal’s mu- 
sic is suggested by Biblical themes. 
The Exodus from Egypt and the 
miraculous crossing of the Red 
Sea inspired his symphonic poem, 
Exodus, in which a Biblical spirit 
is present not only in the music 
itself but in the passages of actual 
siblical text that are sung by 
a baritone soloist. A symphonic 
cantata by Gruenthal, based on a 
Maccabean story, is scored for 
piano, solo voices, chorus, and or- 
chestra. 

Karl Salomon, musical director 
of Kol Ysrael, the state broad- 
casting station, has contributed 
much to Israel’s music, both by 
his service in bringing to the ra- 
dio public the best musical lit- 
erature from all over the world 
and by his own compositions. Some 
of his orchestral works are based 
on Israeli folk tunes; another is 
a suite of Greek dances. It is 
characteristic of Salomon’s works, 
as of Gruenthal’s and Jacoby’s, 
that though their inspiration may 
be historical or traditional, their 


main interest lies in form; and 
their style is the contemporary 
style of Western European music. 


TSRAEL’S two leading symphon- 
" i¢ composers are Erich-Walter 
Sternberg and Paul Frankenbur- 
ger (now known by the Hebrew 
name Ben Haim). 30th were 
well known in German musical 
circles before coming to Palestine. 
Jewish themes predominate in such 
works by Sternberg as Joseph and 
his Brethren and The Twelve 
Tribes of Israel. He has also 


Is An Israeli Composer? 


written many songs and chamber 
and choral works. His incidental 
music to the play Amcha pre- 
serves many Yiddish melodies, and 
captures the spirit of the now non- 
existent ghettos of Eastern Eu- 
rope, but it can hardly be classi- 
fied as either modern or Israeli. 

Paul Ben Haim’s music has a 
placid, pastoral quality, in which 
one senses the atmosphere of the 
landscape of Israel. In addition 
to two symphonies, Ben Haim has 
written fine chamber music; Poem, 
for violin and orchestra; a string 
concerto, and a piano concerto. His 
symphonies are very moving, al- 
though completely contrasting in 
mood, the first being dramatic and 
the second, pastoral. 

Two Israeli works that have re- 
cently been heard abroad are the 
Folk Symphony and the David 
Symphony of M. Mahler-Kalk- 
stein. These works are a definite 
departure from Mr. Kalkstein’s 
earlier French style, for they ex- 
press the oriental character of Is- 
raeli music, molded to classical 
forms. Another composer who has 
successfully injected oriental color 
into his compositions is Alexan- 
der Uriah Boscovich, whose most 
successful work of this type is an 
oboe concerto. Boscovich has also 
composed some of the most popu- 
lar songs heard in Israel today. 

At a concert of the Israel Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra a few weeks 
ago, the program included a viola 
concerto by the orchestra’s first 
violist, Oedeon Partos. It is based 
on Persian and Babylonian Psalms, 
and also uses the rhythm of the 
Hora, the folk dance of Israel. 
Other works by Partos include a 
choral fantasia and  chamber- 
music compositions. 

Some of the finest Israeli music 
has been written by a composer 
who lived in Palestine for five 
years, but is now a resident of 
New York—Stefan Wolpe.  Al- 
though he cannot be considered 
an Israeli composer, geographical- 
ly speaking, the Palestinian and 
Biblical themes which still dom- 
inate his works give his music a 
real Israeli flavor. His choral 
works are widely sung by Israeli 
choruses, and his songs, gener- 
ally, are outstanding. He has 
left his mark here, despite the 
brevity of his stay, in the works 
of his former students—Zvi Kap- 
lan, Wolf Rosenberg, and Her- 
bert Brun. 

Another name familiar to mu- 
sicians abroad as well as in Israel 
is that of Peter Gradenwitz, known 
primarily as a musicologist and as 
author of the book, The Music of 
Israel. Mr. Gradenwitz has con- 
tributed many admirable compo- 
sitions for orchestra, as well as 
various smaller works. In a brief 
summary such as this, it is in- 
evitable that there should be omis- 
sions, but a few words must be 
saved for Mordecai Starominsky, 
for his unusual Sabbath Cantata, 
written to Psalm texts and pas- 
sages from the Song of Songs. 


ALTHOUGH none of these 
composers can be considered 
old—the oldest is about fifty, and 
the average age about forty—they 
(Continued on page 97) 
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By Incrwp SANDBERG 
Stockholm 


HE annual performance of 

Wagner’s Ring cycle is al- 

ways eagerly awaited in 
Stockholm. This year‘s produc- 
tions were even more important 
than usual, because several new 
singers assumed leading roles, Wil- 
liam Wymetal restudied the stag- 
ing, and Nils Grevillius returned 
to conduct, after many years away 
from this assignment. The cycle 
was presented, during the first 
two weeks in December, to sold- 
out houses in the Royal Opera. 
Although several weak spots were 
noticeable, the strong points were 
numerous, and decisive in the 
over-all success of the undertak- 
ing. 

\mong the peaks of achievement 
were Set Svanholm’s Siegmund 
and Siegfried, already well known 
but increased in lyrical beauty, 
particularly in the Spring Song 
and love duet in the first act of 
Die Walkiire. sirgit Nilsson’s 
Sieglinde in Die Walktire, and her 
Briinnhilde in Siegfried, her first 
Wagnerian parts since earlier ap- 
pearances as Senta and Venus, 
surprised even those who had be- 
gun to believe that Wagner might 
be the chosen repertoire for her. 
Her voice had a rich, living beau- 
ty, and its expression was intense, 
even in the softest pianissimo. Her 
portrayal of delicate shades of 
emotion was sincere and moving; 
even if her performances are not 
completely polished, the genuine- 
ness of her approach cannot be 
gainsaid. 

Another pleasant surprise was 
Margareta 3ergstrom’s Fricka, 
which was an unexpectedly inter- 
esting characterization in both Das 
Rheingold and Die Walkiire. 
Hitherto, she has not seemed to 
possess great authority; but sud- 
denly she assumed it, and her ma- 
jestic bearing matched the remark- 
able development of her fine, 
young voice. Both Miss Nilsson 
and Miss’ Bergstrom benefitted 
from Mr. Wymetal’s quiet and 
resolute manner in handling his 
singers. Except for such personal 
direction, he made relatively few 
alterations in Harald André’s 
earlier staging, but each change in 
detail was an improvement—as, 
for example, the impressive light- 
ing ot the Valkyrie rock at the 
beginning of the third act in Die 
Walktire, and the stunning effect 
of the fire at the end of the scene. 

Brita Hertzberg, who has for 
years been the beloved Sieglinde 
of this country, dared to abandon 
lyricism for heroics, singing 
Briinnhilde in Die Walkiire and 
Gotterdammerung. To her credit, 
it must be said that, except for 
the battle cry, she was more effec- 
tive vocally than we had expected. 
But her conception of Briinnhilde 
as a respectable human girl, de- 
voted to Papa Wotan, was wrong 
from beginning to end. 


R. Grevillius’ conducting of Das 
Rheingold and Die Walkiire 
Was romantic, much too much so 
lor present-day ears. The frequent 
slow tempos became irritating, par- 
ticularly in the narratives. And 
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William Wymetal, Stockholm Opera stage director, Issay Dobrowen, the conductor, gives instructions to 
consults Joel Berglund, former Metropolitan baritone members of the cast of the revival of Tchaikov 
who is now general manager of the Swedish company sky's Pique Dame—lIsa Quensel and Einar Beyron 
when Fricka, breathless, began to seasons, by Inez Kéhler and Georg of Copenhagen, made her debut 
scold her husband, singing, “Wher- Svedenbrant. Mr. Svanholm added’ She is the wife of Sigurd Bjorl 
ever in the mountains you try new facets to his portrayal of ing. Her captivating performances 
to hide, I will find you,” she was Siegfried. His toast to the absent = was repeated three times, to sold 
bogged down in the tempo of a Briinnhilde was one of the most out houses. A newly staged Tosea 
solemn oratorio. On the other inspired achievements we have brought Sigvard Berg’s debut as 
hand, there was a breath-taking witnessed on the operatic stage. Cavaradossi he has sung Dor 
brightness and clearness in many José in Carman in Gothenburg 
portions, particularly in the entire QUTSTANDING novelties of and Aake Collett’s first Scarpia 
third act of Die Walkiire.” the last part of the fall season Ruth Moberg sang Tosea 
Herbert Sandberg conducted were Issay Dobrowen’s production Britten’s The Rape of Lucretia 
Siegfried and Goétterdimmerung, of Tchaikovsky's Pique Dame, and Was given two performances in 
skillfully for the most part. But the introduction of the new ballet Stockholm in November, by th 
although we are used to several master of the Stockholm Opera, Grand Theatre of Gothenburg, as 


cuts in these works, it seemed in 
excusable to omit Briinnhilde’s 
awakening in the last act of Sieg- 


fried. After Siegfried’s kiss, 
sriinnhilde, without transition, 
raised herself with the exclama- 
tion, “Heil dir, Sonne”’—leaving 


the ignorant to wonder if she was 
addressing Siegfried. 

Sigurd Bjorling sang Wotan and 
the Wanderer sonorously and ex 
pressively, but he was unfortunate 
ly costumed as Wotan, and was 
not convincing in appearance as 
the ruler of the gods. Leon Bjérk 


er’s Hlunding and Hagen were 
good characterizations, and well 
sung. Gosta Bjérling sang Mime 


in Siegfried for the first time, and 
proved to be dramatically forceful 
and musically flawless. Alberich 
had a convincing interpreter in 
Anders Maslund; and as Freia and 
Froh, the fresh young voice of 
Anna-Greta Séderholm and Karl 
Olof Johansson were heard at the 
Royal Opera for the first time. 

In G6tterdamerung, Brita 
Hertzberg was again Briinnhilde, 
and the faults and virtues of her 


earlier performance again ob 
tained. va Gustavson, who made 
her debut earlier this season as 


Carmen, sang Waltraute. Her big 
voice, somewhat shapeless and 
seemingly hard to handle, revealed 
occasional bright tones, but these 
too soon disappeared in a muddy 
kind of production. Gutrune and 
Gunther were sung, as in previous 


Anthony Tudor. Mr. Dobrowen, 
as is his custom, took charge of 
both the stage and the pit, and 
succeeded on both counts. Among 
the laudable accomplishments were 
Isa Quensel’s death scene, as the 
Countess; Einar Beyron’s fascinat 
ing) impersonation of the unbal 
anced Hermann; and Birgit Nil 
son’s exquisite singing as Lisa. 
Hugo Hasslo was Prince Jeletsky, 
and Sigurd Bjérling was Tomsky. 
Gustav Olah, of the Budapest 
Opera, designed the costumes and 
settings, and Julian Algo was the 
choreographer. 


Mr. Tudor successfully intro 
duced himself, on Nov. 17, with 
two of his ballets — Jardin aux 


Lilas, to music by Chausson; and 


Gala Performance, to music by 
Prokofieff. Sixten Ehrling  con- 
ducted. New training, new style, 


and a refreshed spirit were obvious 
results of Mr. Tudor’s influence. 
The contrasting moods of the two 
works, one sentimental and the 
other satirical, were well brought 
out, and the audience responded 
with equal warmth to each. Ellen 
Rasch and Willy Sandberg danced 
in Jardin aux Lilas; in Gala Per- 
formance, Miss Rasch, Gun Skoog- 
berg, and Bjorn Holmgren were 
leading dancers. 

Other interesting performances 
at the Stockholm Opera included 
a performance of Madama Butter- 
fly in which Edith Olderup-Bjérl- 
ing, formerly of the Royal Opera 


the beginning of a_ planned 
chang‘ ot 


two 


between the 
instigation of 


Joel Be relund, ycne ral manager ot 


programs 


cities, at the 


the Stockholm Opera. The pro 
duction, staged by Poul Kann 
worff, and conducted by Styrbjorn 


Lindedahl, won much praise. The 
Gothenburg theatre has since pro 
duced a ballet by Gunnar de Fru 


merie, the jolly Johannesnatt, r 
viewed earlier in these pages. The 
( 


choreography was by Ivo Cramer 


{ROM Dec. 14 to Feb. 1, con 
temporary music reigned in the 
Konsertf6reningen in Stockholm 
At every concert a contemporary 
work was performed. Especially 
anticipated as Nystroem’s 
magnificent Sinfonia del Mare 
heard earlier over the radio. Hild 
ing Rosenberg’s Sinfonia Concet 
tante, and the Partita from the 
third part of his oratorio, Joseph 
and His Brethren, were well ri 
ceived, as wer¢ John Fernstrom’s 
Symphony No. 6, Gunnar Ek’s 
Suite for Orchestra and William 
Seymer’s Miniatures. 
Contemporary music in Sweden 
is a subject for pleasure or con 
cern, depending on the point of 
view. Much music has been writ 
ten by many serious composers 
While the large part of it is for 
orchestra, younger composers hav: 
recently shown a 


Gosta 


preterence for 


(Continued on page 55) 





Germany: 


By H. H. StucKENSCHMIDT 
Berlin 


[ seems to be a characteristic 
|: German postwar music that 

composers limit their activity 
almost entirely to orchestral and 
chamber works. Compared to the 
period between 1918 and 1933, the 
output of works for the musical 
stage is extremely small. In the 
four years since the collapse of 
the Nazi regime, hardly any new 
German operas of lasting interest 
have been produced in German 
theaters. There was, of course, 
Carl Orff’s Bernauerin; but this is 
less an opera than a combination 
of drama and music, similar in 
means, if not in style, to Orff’s 
experimental Antigone, which 
caused great discussion after its 
premiere in Salzburg last summer. 
Werner Egk brought out his Circe 
in Berlin last year, but it is not 
likely to remain in the repertoire 
of German theatres. Karl Amadeus 
Hartmann’s Simplizius Simplizis- 
simus, probably a more important 
work, performed first by Radio 
Munich and lately by the Cologne 
Opera (I was unable to hear 
either performance), was com- 
posed not after the war, but in the 
late 1930s. The most successful 
stage works in the brief postwar 
list are Boris Blacher’s two little 
operas, Die Fiut and Nacht- 
schwalbe, short chamber works 
that have aroused some degree of 
interest on the part of the theatre 
managements and the public. But 
this interest has decreased now 
that the shortage of money tempts 
German opera managers to follow 
a safe course by presenting II 
Trovatore, La Bohéme, and, of 
course, Tannhauser. 

This is an alarming state of af- 
fairs—the more so because the 
situation in Italy is very much the 
same. Meanwhile, foreign works 
like Arthur Honegger’s Jeanne 
d’Arc au Bicher and Benjamin 
Britten’s Peter Grimes have 
achieved enormous success in Ger- 
many, as in other countries. Ap- 
parently composers in France and 
England have more confidence in 
the future of opera than those in 
Germany and Italy; England in 


Schirner 
Hans Reinmar in the title role of Von 
Einem's Dantons Tod at the Staatsoper 
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Wanted—Fresh Theatre Works 


particular produces an impressive 
number of musical stage works, al- 
though the supply of English oper- 
atic theatres is very limited. 

Despite the lack of activity on 
the part of composers, Germany 
has reopened more than eighty 
opera houses since the end of the 
war. Many of them, however, are 
suffering now from the financial 
results of the currency reform in 
June, 1948. A frequent topic of 
discussion just now is the question 
of whether public subsidies ought 
to be given to theatres while 
scientific institutions like those en- 
gaged in cancer research are left 
penniless. 


HE auguries for ballet, how- 

ever, are excellent. Nearly every 
German opera house supports a 
ballet, in many instances an artis- 
tically ambitious one. This fall a 
new chamber ballet was founded 
at the Deutsche Theater at Con- 
stance; it is planned as an inde- 
pendent travelling company of 
young dancers, with a repertory of 
avant-garde pieces. It is free 
from all operatic duties, since the 
Deutsche Theater houses a legiti- 
mate theatre and not an opera 
company. The musical adviser and 
conductor of the group is 24-year- 
old Hans-Werner Henze, one of 
the most talented young German 
composers. His Wundertheater, a 
synthesis of drama, dance, and 
music, had a successful premiere 
at Heidelberg, and will be given 
at the Berlin Stadtische Oper in 
1950. 

A few weeks after the success- 
ful Stadtische Oper premiere of 
Werner Egk’s ballet, Abraxas, the 
Staatsoper gave the first perform- 
ance of a new ballet, Don Quixote, 
with choreography by Tatjana 
Gsovsky and music by Leo Spies. 
In five characteristic scenes drawn 
from Cervantes’ story, the plot in- 
volves Don Quixote, Sancho Pan- 
za, Dulcinea, and an interpolated 
character—the White Demon, who 
first appears as manager of the 
country circus at which Quixote 
kills a cardboard dragon that 
threatens Dulcinea. The White 
Demon reappears at every critical 
moment in the hero’s life. In the 
second scene, Quixote tries to 
dance and fight with pieces of 
laundry waving in the air; in the 
third, he intrudes upon the ducal 
court, and is mystified by masks; 
in the fourth, he frees three rob- 
bers from the gallows; and in the 
last, he fights against the wind- 
mills, which finally kill him. Spies’ 
score is genuine dance music in 
the Tchaikovsky tradition, some- 
times influenced by Weill, Ravel, 
and Stravinsky, and yet personal 
in its idiom. The music reveals a 
strong and rare gift for suggestive 
melody and brilliant skill in or- 
chestration. There is a particular- 
ly beautiful little C major oboe 
melody in the second act. 

Miss Gsovsky’s choreography and 
Paul Streckers’ fantastic décor to- 
gether constitute one of the best 
achievements now to be seen on 
the German ballet stage. After the 
sweet and unsophisticated staging 
of Tchaikovsky’s Sleeping Beauty, 
in which the fascinating Natascha 
Trofimova achieved tremendous 
success, and after the problematic 


performance of Beethoven’s Pro- 
metheus, with Ilse Schulz, Gert 
Reinholm, and Michael Piel, Don 
Quixote is a refreshing attempt to 
find new choreographic ideas. Dul- 
cinea is danced by a sixteen-year- 
old girl of amazing virtuosity and 
charm — Maria Fris, a pupil of 
Miss Gsovsky. Werner Hollein’s 
Don Quixote is the visualization 
of a Gustave Doré drawing. 
Michael Piel is a deft and comic 
Sancho. Splendid technique is dis- 
played in smaller roles by Giselle 
Vesco, Rainer Kochermann, and, 
in a long pas de deux, Denise 
Laumer and Peter van Dyk. Spies 
himself conducted Don Quixote at 
the Staatsoper, and the premiere 
won great acclaim. 


THE Berlin Staatsoper continues 

to enlarge its repertory by add- 
ing such unusual works as Gott- 
fried von Einem’s Dantons Tod 
and Richard Strauss’ first version 
of Ariadne auf Naxos. In its orig- 
inal form, the Strauss opera in- 
cludes the Moliére play, Le Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme. The cast in- 
cluded Rita Streich, a charming if 
small-voiced Zerbinetta; Paula 
Buchner, as Ariadne; and, in the 
Moliére play, Ernst Legal, mana- 
ger of the Staatsoper, as Jourdain. 
30th the performance and the 
whole conception of combined 
drama and ofera proved to be of 
doubtful value. 

The performance of Gottfried 
von Einem’s Dantons Tod was a 
more distinctive achievement. In 
the opera, first given at Salzburg 
in 1947, Von Einem portrays the 
dramatic Georg Biichner charac- 
ters of the original play (whose 
21 scenes have been reduced to 
six) with stupendous orchestral 
technique. His treatment of the 
voices is somewhat uncouth, how- 
ever, and is more felicitous in the 
choral scenes than in the solos and 
smaller ensembles. The best fea- 
tures of the opera are the orches- 
tral interludes, particularly the in- 
terlude in the second scene, with 
its brilliantly fluttering clarinet 
solo. Hans Reinmar sang Danton 
in the Staatsoper performances, 
achieving brutal, impressive power 
in the tribunal scene. The per- 
formance was conducted by Leo- 
pold Ludwig and staged by Wer- 
ner Kelch. The décor was designed 
by Paul Strecker. 


AE return of Leo Blech was a 

major event in Berlin. Mr. 
Blech directed a newly staged pro- 
duction of Carmen at the Stad- 
tische Oper, and the packed house 
thundered with applause when the 
small, white-haired, but youthfully 
energetic 79-year-old conductor ap- 
peared in the pit. Mr. Blech suf- 
fered a strange fate in the Hitler 
Reich. Although he was Jewish, 
he was protected by Herman 
Goring, then sponsor of the 
Staatsoper, until 1936. In that 
year he fled to Riga, where he was 
captured and taken to the Ghetto 
when the town was occupied by 
German troops. Through the in- 
tervention of Heinz Tietjen, then 
general intendant of the Prussian 
State Theaters, and now manager 
of the Stadtische Oper, he was 
freed and brought to Stockholm, 
where he has lived until now. 





Frost 


Joseph Keilberth, gifted German born 
conductor of the Berlin Staatsoper 


Mr. Blech’s reading of Carmen 
was as temperamental, lively, and 
clear as ever. Nothing had be- 
come mere routine, despite the 700 
Carmen performances he has con- 
ducted in his lifetime. But except 
for Mr. Biech’s musicianship, the 
production seemed dusty and worn. 
The décor was copied from de- 
signs by Panos Aravantinos, the 
Greek scene designer of the State 
Opera who died fifteen years ago. 
The stave direction, attributed to 
Mr. Blech, reached its climax in 
a splendid ballet in the last act; 
at the close of the ballet, the 
scene changed (as it does at the 
New York City Center), and the 
final duet of Carmen and Don 
José was sung in Escamillo’s 
dressing-room. 

The role of Carmen was sung 
by Margarethe Klose, a contralto 
whose voice was beautiful, par- 
ticularly in the card scene, but 
who was physically the anti-type 
of the demonic gypsy girl. The 
difference between her perform. 
ance and that of Dusolina Gian 
nini—who sang the part as a 
guest artist, in remarkably good 
German, a fortnight later — wa: 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Ernst Legal as Jourdain in the original 
version of Strauss’ Ariadne auf Naxos 
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Australia says: 





“Queen of Song” 


Melbourne Sun, May 17, 1949 


America writes: 








“Magnificent Voice” 


New York Times, December 16, 1949 
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“A Great 
Singer” 


~~ N.Y. World Telegram, 
Dec. 16, 1949 
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Superb with Symphony Orchestra Just Released: 
: (Concert version of “Elektra” ) 
f CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

: Artur Rodzinski, Conductor, 1948-49 of the famous opera star 


3 performances 


DETROIT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


The inspiring autobiography 





Marjorie Lawrence's 


; Karl Krueger, Conductor, 1948-49 “INTERRUPTED MELODY” 
2 performances 
* Published by 


(All Wagner program) 
CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
: Thor Johnson, Conductor, 1949-50 oe a See, SF 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 
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AUDIENCE GREETS 
HANSEN PROGRAM 


Danish Violinist, Away for Two 
Decades, Welcomed on Her 
Return at Town Hall 





” 




















A distinguished violin recital was | 
presented in Town Hall last night 
by Cecilia Hansen, a handsome Dan- 
ish artist who has not been heard i 
here for more than twenty years. 
That the memory of her playing 
was still alive was testified by the 
warm greeting given her by a 
largely professional audience. 

Mme. Hansen is not one of your 
slick fiddlers, and so much the bet- 
ter, for the impression she left was 
ne of rich and undiluted musical- 
ity. Nor is shea performer in the 
grand manner, for the difference 
between her loud and soft tones 
.was largely between an effect of 
caressing intimacy and broad con- 
« melodies and grace- 
ful rhythms of Locatelli’s Sonata 
da Camera made it an excellent 
choice to open the program, The 
sonata immediacely established the 
sense of elegance that persisted 
throughout the evening. The deli- 
cately modeled phrases, the buoy- 
ant lilts were evidence of the per- 
former’s incomparable bow arm. . 

Paganini’s one-movement Con- 
certo in D major received a read- 
ing of rare communicativeness. 
Mme. Hansen had the requisite 
technique, but refrained from pyro- 
technics, and the result was sur- 
prisingly attractive. rs 
Divertimento, an arrangement (1) 
parts of his “Baiser de la fée, was 
a sympathetic work for her, tee 
its cool melodies lovingly state 
and its motor-staccatos emerging 
effortless tv, 
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HERALD TRIBUNE 
OCTOBER 21, 1949 








CONCERT 
AND RECITAL 


By Jerome D. Bohm 
Cecilia Hansen, Violinist 


CECILIA HANSEN, violinist, recital in Tow: 
Hall Jast night. Accompanist, David Stimer 
The program: 
Sonata da Camera 


er ae ee eee Locatelli 
Partita, E major, violin BIONE. cecccccecs. Bach 
Sonata, Op. 47, A MNEs sc 0scnsecenee Beethoven 
Concerto, D ec ccacscescctesece., Paganini 
MOU <sascdscciasss te Stravinsky 


After an absence from this 
country of more than two decades, 
Cecilia Hansen returned to Town 
Hall last night, a mature artist 
whose violin Playing is truly 
patrician in its attributes. 
Throughout her long, exacting 
program, she revealed musical and 
technical attainments of the aigh- 
est order, blending rare Stylistic 
distinction with poised mastery of 
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her instrument, 





Miss Hansen’s tone Is not a large 
or @ Sensuous one; she avoided ex- 
cessive vibrato effects, even in the 
Paganini Concerto. She aims 
rather for the utmost purity of 
sound, and this objective was, ex- 
cepting for unimportant lapses in 
intonation here and there, 


achieved. Miss Hansen also com- 
Mands an exceptionally varied dy- 
Namic gamut and her pianissimo 
Playing was of exquisite delicacy. 
No less extraordinary is her sense, 
of rhythm. Her bow arm is power- 
fully directed, and the quick move- 


traversed with a buoyancy which 
was utterly Captivating, while the 
Minuets of the latter work had an 
equally entrancing charm. 


Profound understanding of Bee- 


thoven’s ideas pervaded her dis- 
course of the “Kreutzer” Sonata, 
in which the contrasting moods of 


he variations and the humor of 


the finale were tellingly revealed. 
Had Miss Hansen had the benefit 
of a less labored, Pedestrian ac- 


ount of the piano Part her inter- 


pretation of ‘this work would have 
been far more effective, 


It is rare to hear Paganini’s 


D-major Concerto approached ‘as 
Miss Hansen approached it from 
the purely musical aspect. Al- 
though her technique is fully equa] 
to coping with its many intricacies, 
sh 
contents of the work rather than 
its opportunities for 
.|Mere virtuosity. She imbued the 
cantilena Passages with an innate 
musicality and Sensitivity which 
made them sound nothing short of 
ravishing, 


€ chose to stress the melodic 


exploiting 


The late hour unfortunately 


prevented this listener from hear- 
ing more than the first movement 
of Stravinsky’s Divertimento, but 


was enough to prove that Miss 


Hansen is as much at home in 
contemporary music as she is in 
the compositions of the classic and 
romantic periods. 
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PIERRE 


Sold Out Season 1949-50 


Highlighted by appearances with 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
Leopold Stokowski, Conductor, 1949 


“The admirable cellist, Pierre Fournier, is a 
musician of knowledge, feeling and taste." 
OLIN DOWNES, NEW YORK TIMES 


TORONTO PHILHARMONICeCINCINNATI SYMPHONY 
DENVER SYMPHONY e¢ INDIANAPOLIS SYMPHONY 
MONTREAL SOCIETE DE CONCERTS SYMPHONIQUES 


aloo Debut 


TOWN HALL, NEW YORK (948 


“| do not know his superior 
among living cellists." 
VIRGIL THOMSON, N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE 


“Must be reckoned among the 


foremost cellists of the time." 
NOEL STRAUS, N. Y. TIMES 


_Awuihaible 


NEXT SEASON 
JANUARY to MARCH 1951 
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exclusive management: 


JACK ADAMS & CO. 
Jack Adams & Wilfrid Davis 
11 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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Sheridan Gives 


Brilliant Recital 
By MILES KASTENDIECK 


Three pianists commemorated 
Chopin’s death a 100 years ago 
yesterday by giving recitals last 
night. Horowitz played at Hunter 
College, Rubinstein at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, and Frank 
Sheridan in Town Hall. 

I chose to hear Sheridan, an- 
ticipating a thoroughly musical 
experience. His recital was just 
that. I heard Chopin played by 
Sheridan rather than Sheridan 
playing Chopin. 

The atmosphere that he cre- 
ated had a special kind of in- 


Mr. Sheridan's consistent mastery has 


1944 


“Finest recital 
he has ever given." 


N. Y. Herald Tribune 


and in 1949.... 


timacy: Chopin’s personal art 
reached out and embraced the 
audience. Such sensitive inter- 
pretation achieved the level of 
the finest artistry. 

Sheridan has grown wonderful- 
ly. He has perhaps never played 
as well as he did last night. This 
was beautiful pianism and beauti- 
ful Chopin. His performances re- 
vealed a lovely singing tone, a 
disarming simplicity, and a deep 
sincerity. He played as one in- 
spired by music he loved. 

The recital began with the G 
Minor Ballade and Four Mazur- 
kas. 

It flowered out in the simple 
eloquence of the B Flat Minor 
Sonata. It sustained an excep- 
tional performance of the 24 
preludes each of which emerged 


New York Journal-American, October 18, 1949 


as the gem it is. 

It closed with strikingly musi- 
cal interpretations of the E Major 
Nocturne, Opus 62, No. 2, and the 
B Minor Scherzo. The audience 
broke out into ovations after the 
sonata, the preludes, 
scherzo. 


It is not easy to bring a note of | 


individuality and of freshness into 
playing Chopin. Yet Sheridan did 
especially in the preludes. They 
were played with unusually keen 
appreciation of tonal hues as a 
means of communicative expres- 
sion. 

After this display of mastery 
Sheridan surely qualifies as an 
American pianist of whom we 
may be very proud. His poetic 
insight illumined Chopin and 
kindled a warm satisfaction in 
his audience. 


brought rich praise from New York's 


leading critics. His sparkling performances have endeared him to capacity 
audiences who thrill to his art. Music lovers in your city deserve to hear him. 


Limited Tour 1950-1951 Now Booking 


Exclusive Management: JACK ADAMS & CO. 


Jack Adams & Wilfrid Davis 


11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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The New York Gimes 


OGTOBER 18, 1949. *_ 


SHERIDAN SCORES 
IN CHOPIN RECITAL 





1,500 in Town Hall as Pianist 
Interprets Sonata, Preludes 


With Superb Technique 

he me 

Mraudience of 1,500 filled Town 
Hall ia: ight to hear Frank Sher- 
idan lay his*particulay laurel at th 
feet of Chopin 

The pianist’s trib- 

ute took the form of his most won- 


|}derful playing in which he gave the 


fruits of a liftime’s devotion to mu- 


o the piano and to the com- 
poser who wrote so marvelously 
for his chosen instrument. 

The opening notes of the G-mi- 
nor Ballade were significant. They 
revealed that the pianst was at one 
chosen master. They 
clearly came from a man who had 
been communing with the compos- 
er in solitary vigil. And so it con- 
tinued all evening. The pianist was 
strangely withdrawn from the au- 
dience, but always he was alive to 
the spell of Chopin’s personality. 

One was aware of Mr. Sheridan's 
superb technique, the chime-''ke 
ringing quality of his .tone. ‘is 
penetrating intelligence, his emo- 
tional insight and his uncanny 
power to hold sounds in the ear 
so that contrasts were astonishing 
pb aWn del) bam esol: Oet-4-1- ie) Mp celolele Mt- ele Meee) Lela 
But one’s awareness of these things 
was only oblique. It was what the 
music was saying that one really 
heard 

The B-flat minor Sonata was the 
major work of the first half of the 
program. And Mr. Sheridan seemed 
to make Chopin stand forth so 
clearly that it was as though the 
composer himself was speaking. To 
one listener this is what the com- 
poser seemed to be saying about 
his sonata. 

“This is my life. I was torn by 
turbulent passions such as these, 
and often I was haunted by the 
galloping of ominous horsemen 
But always there was the sense of 
beauty to console me, even if some- 
times. it seemed almost too sharp 
to bear—and sometimes too fleet- 
ing. 

“Since a man’s nature is re- 
vealed most clearly after his 
death, I_ have written my own fu- 
neral:-march. It includes a wist- 
ful melody, for such melodies were 
so much part of me it could not 
be otherwise. And if perhaps you 
are puzzled by the final presto, re- 
member life itself is essentially 
strange. Mysterious .winds that 
blow out of eternity will blow for- 
ever. I cannot fully explain them, 
but. this, as nearly as I can tell 
you, is how they sound to me.” 

If that is too personal an inter- 
pretation, the same. voice seemed 
to be saying the. same thing in all 
the other works, including - the 
complete set of the twenty-four 
preludes of Op. 28. And it was be- 
cause Chopin seemed so truly 
present. that the recital was so 
moving. Felicities of phrasing, 
unexpected revelations in familiar 
passages, feats of strength—these 
were incidental. Chiefly one felt 
grateful to a pianist who had both 
the skill and the knowledge to re- 
veal a great composer so fully. 

R. 


Steinway Piano 
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“Few artists give such auditory and intellectual satisfaction. Joseph Fuchs is one of 
those few, and hearing him make music with Leo Smit as accompanist is one of the 
privileges of New York life... At such times a kind of musical teamwork takes place 
that musical persons present are destined to remember all their lives.” 


—Virgil Thomson, New York Herald Tribune, March 8, 1949 
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“BEYOND PRAISE” 


New York Times 


“HIS TONE WAS THE ESSENCE 
OF GOLDEN PURITY.” 


Cleveland News 


“BREATHTAKING.” 


Detroit Press 


ae AFTER YEAR THIS DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN VIOLIN- 
IST HAS REPEATEDLY WON THE GLOWING PRAISE OF IMPORTANT CRITICS 
THROUGHOUT THE NATION. HIS MAGNIFICENT PERFORMANCES WITH THE 
COUNTRY’S LEADING SYMPHONIES, AS WELL AS THRILLING RECITALS ON MA- 
JOR COURSES HAVE ENDEARED HIM TO MUSIC LOVING AUDIENCES WHO ARE 
ENTHRALLED BY HIS BRILLIANT ARTISTRY. 


We are intensely proud to present Mr. Fuchs 
for your course or symphony next season. 


— 1950-51 NOW BOOKING — 


Exclusive Management: JACK ADAMS & CO., I1 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
Jack Adams & Wilfrid Davis 
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RECITAL HERE 


Cleveland Pianist Performs 


This Young and Brilliant 
Pianist is Satisfying the 


Musical Demands of the 


Critics and Audiences Eunice Podi 
Pn se Podis, young pianist fro 
eland, gave her third re 


Throughout the Country York recital last night 
Hall. Unfailing 00d ee ane ae 


ocTo 


| , , but 
' the keyboard, their control of 


Exclusive Management: JACK” ADAMS & CO. 


Jack Adams & Wilfrid Davis ; 
Steinway Piano 


|| West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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THE 


~ser ORIGINAL DON COSSACK CHORUS 


30 Singers and Dancers 
Conducted by SERGE JAROFF 


TWENTY CONSECUTIVE YEARS!!—OVER 6000 CONCERTS!! 





Every IMPORTANT Management has presented Jaroff's 
ORIGINAL Don Cossacks—some of them 30 times! A record 
NEVER equalled by ANY Chorus in American musical history 
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“BETTER THAN EVER” 


Louis Biancolli, N. Y. World Telegram, 1949 


Many smaller cities and colleges have not as yet thrilled 


to the singing of this greatest of ensembles. 


The fee is based on HALL CAPACITY and FAIRNESS to the 
local auspices. Perhaps you can afford the 


ORIGINAL Don Cossacks. 





Available also, singing their famous arrangements WITH 


your local symphony orchestra. SERGE JAROFF 


Write or wire management NOW for information. Tour October 1, 1950 to February 1, 1951. 





Management: PAUL H. STOES, INC. 
Booking Direction: JACK ADAMS & CO. 


Jack Adams & Wilfrid Davis 
11 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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— HIGHLIGHTS OF 1949-50 — 





LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


(England) 


(2 performances "Emperor" Concerto, Brahms's D minor) 


LAMOUREUX ORCHESTRA (Paris) 


(Mozart B flat major, K 450) 


DANISH STATE RADIO SYMPHONY 


(Bartok 2nd Concerto) 


LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC 


(Bartok 3rd Concerto; Grieg) 


SAN CARLO ORCHESTRA (Naples, Italy) 


(Beethoven C major) 


OSLO PHILHARMONIC 


(Bartok Rhapsody Opus 1) 




















Critics on 2 Continents 
Onanimous in Praise?! 


“Decidedly one of the greatest pianists of our 
day.” Arts, Paris, June 3, 1949 


**Foldes belongs to the greatest pianists of our 
time.”’ Het Parool, Amsterdam, April 25, 1949 


*“*Foldes undoubtedly is one of the foremost pian- 
ists of our time.” 
Helsingin Sanomat, Helsinki, April 20, 1949 


*“‘Admirably confident, clean and free from all 
false emphasis.” The Times, London, March 21, 1949 


‘Superlative from every point of view.” 
Politiken, Copenhagen, March 25, 1949 


“Iridescent technique and crystalline touch — 


the audience was entranced.”’ 
Il Giornale, Naples, May 25, 1949 


“An enchanting experience that nobody will for- 
get—Foldes stands above criticism.” 
Dagbladet, Oslo, March 28, 1949 


*‘Foldes can play anything. No difficulty can faze 
him.” Virgil Thomson, N. Y. Herald Tribune 


“FOLDES’ RECITAL CREATES KEYBOARD 
ART” (Headline) 
“The performance he provided his fortunate hear- 
ers was eloquent, noble and clothed in dignity.” 
Robert Bagar, N. Y. World-Telegram 


**A musician whose heart is in the right place, who 
cares for music as well as virtuosity.” 
Howard Taubman, New York Times 


Engaged: as Soloist with New York Philharmonic-Symphony 


Vox Records 


(Mitropoulos) March 1951. 





Exclusive Management: JACK ADAMS & CO. 
Jack Adams & Wilfrid Davis 
11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL FAVORITE AGAIN ACCLAIMED /N NEW YORK... 





“An artistry compounded 
of intelligence and 
natural taste.” 

New York Sun, Nov. 4, 1949 
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LYRIC BARITONE 





@ "His readings were imaginative, and he 
never failed to project the mood and mean- 
ing of the varied offerings on his exacting 
schedule. There was true expressiveness 
and emotional intensity in his contributions. 
His phrasing and diction were careful, his 


itonation accurate.’ 
New York Times, 
Nov. 4, 1949 


@ "Aubrey Pankey is a performer of unusual 
intelligence . . . revealed a warm voice, rich 
in quality . . . and a careful musicianship 
that brought each song to life according to 
its own character . . . each song was so well 
be developed dramatically that it was a pleas- 
ure to hear them from a new viewpoint." 


New York Herald Tribune, 
Nov. 4, 1949 
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Mr. Pankey’s art is well-known to audi- 
ences everywhere. His beautiful lyric bari- 
tone has repeatedly won high praise from 
critics in Europe, Central and South Amer- 
ica, Australia and New Zealand. His 
successes in America have earned for him 
recognition as an artist of outstanding 
intelligence whose recitals are always thor- 
oughly enjoyable. 
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Now Booking for Next Season 
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Jack Adams & Wilfrid Davis 
11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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England: Healthy Security And Vigor 


By Epwarp LocksPEIsER 
London 


NE of the salient features of 

musical life in Britain since 

the end of the war, as vis- 
itors from abroad agree, is its 
healthy security and vigor. With 
this security comes a degree of 
adventurousness that was hardly 
possible in the less stable era of 
the 1920s and 1930s. In those days, 
the meager material sponsorship of 
music was provided largely by pri- 
vate services, with the result that 
most musical organizations, in- 
cluding the important orchestral 
and operatic ventures, led a most 
precarious existence, and suffered 
a falling-off of standards. England 
then enjoyed neither the state 
sponsorship of orchestras and 
opera companies that was common 
in other European countries nor 
the blessings of the munificent pri- 
vate sponsorship that has enabled 
musical life to flourish in the 
United States. Today, whatever 
may be the strictures of planned 
economy in the social spheres, 
there can be no doubt that the 
public funds now placed at the dis- 
posal of British musical enter- 
prises have not merely saved our 
musical life from disaster, but 
have given it a new and invigor- 
ating impetus. 

The economic aspect of English 
musical activity is worth dwelling 
on for a moment, if only because 
few American musicians visiting 
Kngland or reading of musical 
activities in this country are aware 
of the underlying organization of 
the new scene. In the foreground 
of the picture is the radio, in 
which the BBC, by public consent, 
holds a monopoly throughout the 
entire country. The BBC derives 
its funds from its listeners, who 
pay a yearly license fee of one 
pound. Programs are broadcast 
continuously on three wave-lengths 
—the Light, the Home, and the 
Third —throughout the country, 
and there are additional wave- 
lengths in the various provincial 
regions. Under this system, which 
prevails in various forms in most 
European countries, there are no 
commercially sponsored programs. 
Lectures, drama, features, and 
news, as well as music, constitute 
the broadcast service, which is de- 
signed to meet the widely different 
cultural and educational needs of 
the entire public. The BBC thus 
attempts to be an integral part of 
British social and cultural life; 
and its stimulus to musical life, in 
its reflection and encouragement 
of the manifold trends of music, 
can hardly be measured. 


TT IIE music department of the 

BBC acts in consultation with 
the planners of the broadcast serv- 
ices to supply a wide variety of 
musical programs, provided both 
by the musical resources of the 
BBC itself and by outside organi- 
zations. Moreover, since the ad- 
ministration of the BBC is inde- 
pendent of political change, the 
possibility of employing musicians 
on a permanent basis represents a 
state of affairs approaching an 
ideal of security. 


\mong the BBC’s permanent 
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A view of Albert Hall during one of the famous Promenade Concerts 


musical institutions are two or- 
chestras in London (the BBC 
Symphony and the Opera Orches- 
tra) and subsidiary orchestras in 
Manchester and Glasgow. Regular 
public concerts are relayed from 
concert halls in London, and oc- 
casionally in the provinces, by the 
BBC, which is also responsible for 
the management of the popular 
Promenade Concerts, given night- 
ly over a period of two months 
during the summer, in co-opera- 
tion with the London Symphony 
and the London Philharmonic. 
As an example of the musical 
fare which the BBC is thus able 


to offer, I will set down the mu- 
sical programs of a sample week 
(Dec. 18 to 24, 1949) on a single 
wave-length, the Third  Pro- 
gramme, broadcast daily from 
6:00 p.m. to midnight. All pro- 
grams are “live” broadcasts by 
artists or orchestras in the studio, 
unless otherwise indicated. 
Sunday 
6:00-6:30... Recital of 
Beethoven. 
7:00-8:00... Bloch’s String Quar- 
tet No. 1 (part of a series of 
six recitals by the Griller String 
Quartet). 
8:20-9:40... Works by Haydn and 


songs by 


Bartok; Royal Philharmonic, 
Paul Sacher conducting. 

10 :30-11:05... Early English Car- 
ols; Schola Polyphonica. 

11:25-12:00... Liszt- Busoni pro- 
gram played by Louis Kentner. 

Monday 

6:00-6:20... Prokofieff’s Romeo 
and Juliet Suite; Belgian Radio 
Orchestra (recording made by 
the Belgian Radio) 

6:40-7:10...Greek folk 
(part of a series of three re- 
citals by Arda Mandikian). 

'55...Cimarosa’s The Se- 

eret Marriage, conducted by 
Stanford Robinson, head of the 
Opera Section of the BBC Mu- 
sic Department. 

11:10-11:50...A 
Schubert trio. 

Tucsday : 

6:00-6:25... Byrd’s Mass for 
Three Voices; Brompton Ora- 
tory Choir. 

6:40-7:10... Kodaly’s Folszallot a 
Pava: BBC Scottish Orchestra, 
conducted by the composer. 


songs 


recording of a 


8:00-8:25... Fauré’s song cycle, 
La Zonne Chanson; Frans 
Vroons, tenor. 

8:45-10:05... Repetition of Sun- 


day’s Haydn-Bart6ok program. 
10:35-11:05...Respighi’s Piano 
and Violin Sonata. 

11 :35-12:00... Schumann  pro- 
gram; Clara Haskil, pianist (re- 
cording made at the Strasbourg 
Festival). 

W ednesday 

6:20-8:00... Purcell program; 
Boyd Neel Orchestra, Constant 

(Continued on page 46) 


Scotland: Arts Council Aids Growth 


By LesLie GREENLEES 
Edinburgh 


USICAL life in Scotland 

develops steadily. Its 
J growth is stimulated by 
the government aid given by the 
Arts Council, which provides con- 
certs outside the larger centers, 


and by the Edinburgh Festival, 
which enhances Scots musical 
prestige abroad. 

Nearest to the hearts of the 
Scottish people lie the choirs, 


Gaelic and English—upholders of 
tradition, staunch in their loyalty 
to a tradition, whether that of 
folk song, oratorio, or the endear- 
ing if sometimes trifling repertory 
of the far-famed Glasgow Orpheus 
Choir. Oratorio flourishes, and is 
produced on a grand scale by the 
century-old Glasgow Choral 
Union of Edinburgh, and by simi- 
lar choirs in Dundee and Aber- 
deen, and throughout the country. 

Nourishment for the country’s 
growing appreciation of orchestral 
music is largely provided by two 
symphony orchestras domiciled in 
Glasgow-—the Scottish Orchestra 
and the BBC Scottish Orchestra. 
The BBC orchestra makes valu- 
able contributions to a pool of 
broadcasting orchestras. Its value 
would be enhanced by the forma- 
tion of a co-operating choral so- 
ciety drawn from leading choirs. 
Its conductor is lan Whyte, a na- 
tive of Dunfermline, who is the 
composer of a symphony, a piano 


concerto, and smaller 
considerable promise. 

Scotland depends largely upon 
the Scottish Orchestra, however, 
for its orchestral music. During 
the past year the orchestra reached 
its highest level of achievement, 
under the dynamic baton of the 
Czech-born conductor, Walter 
Stisskind. The orchestra is handi- 
capped, however, by the fact that 
its season is limited to six months, 
during which it plays twice weekly 
in Glasgow and once in Edinburgh, 
and tours throughout Scotland. It 
is supported by .the Scottish Or- 
chestra Club, whose membership 
of two thousand has headquarters 
in Glasgow. The manager of the 
orchestra is Joseph Barnes, who 
has guided its progress for 26 
years. Promotion is handled by 
the Choral and Orchestral Union, 
and financing is supplied by the 
Arts Council, the various munici- 
palities, and public and private 
guarantors. 


works of 


HE most popular soloists in its 

concerts are pianists, and each 
winter many famous artists appear 
with the orchestra in Glasgow and 
Edinburgh. Particularly success- 
ful appearances this past year have 
been made by Claudio Arrau and 
by Vronsky and Babin. Gregor 
Piatigorsky gave a memorable per- 
formance of the Dvorak Cello 
Concerto. Otto Klemperer and 
Nicolai Malko appeared as guest 
conductors. 


Despite the effort now being 
made to form a Scottish national 
orchestra with a twelve-month sea- 
son, the Scottish Orchestra is 
likely to continue for some time in 
its present form. Scotland is not 
without distinction in the field of 
symphonic composition. Among 
the most active composers are Ian 
Whyte, Cedric Thorpe Davie, Eric 
Chisholm, and John McQuaid. 
Francis George Scott of Glasgow 
has no superior as a Scots song 
writer. 

The 1949 Edinburgh Festival 
was an international triumph. 
Ernest Bloch’s concerto for piano 
and orchestra was given its pre- 
miere, with Corinne Lacomblé as 
soloist and the composer conduct- 
ing the BBC Scottish Orchestra. 
Other outstanding festival events 
were the recitals by Rudolf Serkin 
and the late Ginette Neveu. 

Few artists from abroad have 
given concerts in Scotland in re- 
cent months, largely because of the 
devaluation of the pound. A great 
event of the 1949 season was the 
three-day visit to Glasgow, in May, 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Eugene Ormandy. 

A number of Scots are members 
of Sir Thomas Beecham’s Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra, which 
has made plans to tour the United 
States in the fall of 1950. The 
concertmaster of the Philhar- 
monic, David McCallum, of Glas- 
gow, was formerly concertmaster 
of the Scottish Orchestra. 
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France: New Compositions 
Hold Center Stage in Paris 


By EpmMuND J. PENDLETON 
Paris 
HE First Symphony by Mar- 
cel Landowski, played for the 
first time late last season, has 
gained a popularity rare for a 
24-minute orchestral work of seri- 
ous intent. It has been performed 
in Cannes by Charles Bruck, in 
Dublin by Jean Fournet, repeated 
recently in Paris by the Pasdeloup 
Orchestra, and has been scheduled 
by Pierre Monteux in San Fran- 
cisco. The first musician to pay 
his respects to’ Landowski’s latest 
work was Albert Wolff, who took 
the pains to familiarize himself 
with the score and conduct the 

first performance from memory. 

Now in his 35th year, Landow- 
ski pursued his university studies 
between wars, and attended classes 
in composition and orchestral con- 
ducting at the Paris Conservatoire. 
Hlis teachers were Henri Busser, 
Philippe Gaubert, Charles Munch, 
and, privately, Pierre Monteux. 
His production is already far from 
negligible. He has written two 
short oratorios, a piano concerto, 
a cello concerto, an opera (not yet 
produced), a symphonic poem, 
suites, choral and chamber music, 
and film scores. He has had ex- 
perience as a conductor, and is 
now the editor of the music page 
of the Paris weekly, Opéra. 

The symphony is subtitled Jean 
de la Peur, and the title page car- 
ries a quotation from Luc Die- 
trich: “He who is so small as to 
conceive of no fear, will remain 
forever in the sheath of his little- 
The first movement, AIl- 
legro moderato, is accompanied by 
the lines, “Born of the mysteries 
of the world, FEAR rose and 
looked upon Jean.” The Allegretto 
scherzando is headed, “And Jean 
thought to destroy Fear by abol- 
ishing the mysteries’; and _ the 
third, and last movement, Adagio, 
“But slowly another Fear rose, 
and this Fear looked at him from 
within.” 


ness.” 


FROM this literary argument, 

one might expect neo-Romantic 
program music on the order of 
Berlioz or Liszt. But those who 
heard the first performance with- 
out knowing the text can truth- 
fully say that the literature is not 
essential. The music stands alone; 
but the moods of the three sections 
nevertheless coincide with the 
meaning of the subtitles. 





Lipnitzki 
Marcel Landowski, composer 
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An ostinato chromatic figure, 
enunciated by the piccolos and 
harp against a background of 
string harmonics, and a thematic 
descent of a solo clarinet open the 
Allegro in an atmosphere of un- 
reality. A diatonic, happy-go-lucky 
melody, introduced by the violas 
(probably representing Jean’s 
promenade through life), follows 
until it is interrupted by a spine- 
freezing crescendo, which brings 
a return to the first picture. An 
unquiet theme, gradually rising 
from the double-basses to a stri- 
dent tutti, again disturbs the calm, 
and is treated contrapuntally. 
Throughout the development, the 
diatonic theme is in conflict with 
restless figuration, until, trans- 
formed, it ends the movement with 
a bassoon solo, doloroso. Opposi- 
tion between man’s carefree atti- 
tude and his anxiety about life’s 
mysteries appears to form the 
emotional basis of the musical de- 
velopment. 

The Scherzo, a voluntarily 
extra-dry and accentuated fugue, 
mostly in 5/4 time, is brilliant and 
rhythmically engaging. The initial 
major-seventh melodic figure is 
effectively used in the develop- 
ment; and intermittent episodes, 
built on fragments taken from the 
subject, provide variety without 
sacrificing verve and sparkle. The 
orchestration is clear and poign- 
ant. The pianissimo end seems to 
indicate that Jean did not quite 
win his victory over the mysteries. 

The Adagio is built on a solemn 
theme, grave and_ determined, 
which begins softly in the lower 
registers, accompanied by the ref 
erences to the chromatic figure of 
the opening Allegro, and _ rises 
steadily to a final climax. 

No particular epithet applies 
precisely to Landowski’s work; it 
is too personal to be classed in any 
of the current schools of pro 
cedure. One of his characteris 
tics, however, is research in in- 
strumentation—noticeable in both 
this symphony and in his symphon- 
ic poem, Edina. He is listened to 
with attention by all interested in 
contemporary music. 


IKI most French organists, 
who—generally excellent musi- 
cians—go modestly about their 
business, playing, teaching, and 
composing, Maurice Duruflé has 
won renown through the sheer 
merit of his work. Born at Lou- 
viers in 1903, he began his musical 
studies in the Rouen Cathedral 
Choir. Entering the Paris Con- 
servatory at seventeen, he carried 
away first prizes in organ, har- 
mony, accompaniment, fugue, and 
composition. At present he is the 
titular organist at Saint-Etienne- 
du-Mont, professor of harmony at 
the Paris Conservatoire, and sub- 
stitute for Marcel Dupré in the 
conservatory organ class. Among 
his principal works are a number 
of fine organ compositions; a trio 
for flute, viola and piano; a 
Scherzo, and Three Dances for 
orchestra; and a Requiem, for 
soloists, chorus, organ and orches- 
tra—all listed in the Durand cata- 
logue. 
Since Gabriel Fauré’s unforget- 





Maurice Duruflé, organist and composer 


table setting of the Requiem mass, 
French musicians have ceased to 
emphasize the dramatic terrors of 
damnation, so vividly painted by 
Berlioz and Verdi, but seek rather 
to lay the dead away with prayer, 
serenity, love, and hope. Duruflé’s 
Requiem has already taken hold 
of the general public, as was ap- 
parent at the recent performance 
by the Lamoureux Orchestra in 
the Salle Pleyel. It is the result 
of an astoundingly successful com 
promis¢ between musical styles 
1,400 years apart; liturgical Gre 
gorian chant and modern musical 
language here find a common 
medium. The counterpoint is sup 
ple and rich, the vocal writing 
smooth and expressive. In_ the 
Kyrie, canons in augmentation are 
admirably worked out, and sound 
perfectly natural. The three-part 
organum of the Sanctus is envel- 
oped by a running orchestral ac- 
companiment like a garland. The 
harmonizations are both sober and 
savory, eminently musical, and al- 
ways in accord with linear devel- 
opment. The Requiem, together 
with the Three Dances and the 
Scherzo, makes one anticipate with 
pleasure Duruflé’s forthcoming 
contributions. 


QOMETHING of an outsider in 
“’ Paris musical circles, since he 
has not yet received the recogni 
tion his talent and achievements 
merit, Jean Martinon is a com- 
poser-conductor in his forties who 
has propagated his country’s music 
abroad more than at home. As 
conductor of Radio Eire and of 
the London Symphony, as_ pro- 
fessor of composition at Dublin, 
and as guest conductor in most 
European capitals, he has won 
laurels that will eventually bring 
him back to France as a return- 
ing hero. 

Formerly a_ violinist in the 
orchestra of the Paris Conserva- 
toire, and a pupil of Albert Rous- 
sel, Martinon jumped to fame dur- 


ing the war with his Psalm of the 
Captives, to the text, “By the 
waters of Babylon.” The piece 
won the City of Paris Prize. Mar 
tinon has many. symphonic and 
chamber works to his credit, and 


is at work on an opera. His latest 
composition Sinfonietta, for 
strings, piano and orchestra—was 
performed recently in Dublin, and 


also by the Lamoureux Orchestra, 
under Jean Fournet’s direction, in 
the Salle Pleyel. The 
ment is rhythmic, 
marked by contrasts of 
the thematic material. 

a quict, expressive 
ment, a vigorous finale containing 
episodic dialogue between the 
piano, the solo violin, and the solo 
cello brings the work to a brilliant 


first move 
syncopated, and 
mood in 
Following 


S¢ cond move- 


close. Martinon’s style, much more 
than merely legitimate, is a con 
tinuation of the Ravel-Roussel 
school. 


The contrapuntal preoccupation 
that gave birth to Darius Mil- 


haud’s Octet, comprising two 
string quartets (his fourteenth and 
fifteenth) to be played hirst sepa 
rate ly and then together, takes one 


back to the experiments of tl nt 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Peru: Orchestral Development 


By Cartos RAYcaDA 


Lima 
MUSICIAN heretofore un- 
known to the Peruvian pub- 
lic, Walter Gieseking made 
his first visit to this country during 
the season just past. Mr. Giese- 
king’s two recitals and his solo ap- 
pearance with the National Sym- 
phony, in the largest theatre in the 
city, were completely sold out, at 
the highest prices ever charged in 
Lima for musical events. Despite 
some political opposition, the 
pianist was received with great 
ovations. 

What wonderful interpretations 
of Debussy’s music he gave us in 
his recitals! His programs showed 
us his enormous versatility, for he 
gave accomplished performances 
of Bach, Scarlatti, Beethoven (the 
Waldstein and Op. 109 Sonatas) 
and Schumann (the Symphonic 
Etudes, and Kinderscenen ), as well 
as Debussy (Images, and The 
Children’s Corner) and Ravel 
(Ondine, Pavane, Jeux d’Eau, and 
Alborada del Gracioso). His clear 
and subtle mechanical control, his 
miraculous tone, and his spiritual 
refinement made him seem one of 
the most gifted living musicians, 
and one of the pianists best 
equipped to reveal the essential 
differences among these varying 
styles of piano literature. In his 
concert with the Orquesta Sin- 
fénica Nacional led by Theo Buch- 
wald, its regular conductor, he 
played Beethoven’s Fourth Con- 
certo, Franck’s Symphonic Vari- 


ations, and the Schumann Con- 
certo. His playing of the Schu- 
mann Concerto ‘was admirable, 


though it was surpassed by the 
magnificence of the Beethoven and 
the poetry of the Franck. 

Another important novelty in 
Lima was the debut of the Vienna 
Choir Boys, under the direction 
of Kurt Kettner. The group was 
enthusiastically received, though 
some of us had preferred the boys’ 
choir of the French order, La 
Croix de Bois, whose programs 
were more strictly choral. The 
Viennese boys sang folk-songs and 
performed comic operas, whose 
chief merit lay in the fun most 
audiences get out of seeing chil- 
dren on the stage, especially when 
they are dressed in showy cos- 
tumes. The best of these operas 
was Mozart’s Bastien et Bastienne, 
which the children sang charm- 
ingly. Polyphonic choruses — by 
Palestrina, Victoria, Gallus, Croce, 
and later composers—were sung 
perfectly and with intense feeling. 
Some of the little soloists were 
really delightful. 


N THE second part of the sea- 

son the rise of the dollar ex- 
change to practically inaccessible 
heights made it impossible for us 
to hear with the Orquesta Sin- 
fénica Nacional any conductors or 
soloists of international fame, as 
we had in former seasons. For 
this reason our last concerts of- 
fered no exceptional attractions. 
We did, however, hear a very good 
Hungarian pianist, Margarita 
Laszloffy, who now lives in Chile, 
Miss Laszloffy played a Bach con- 
certo impeccably, and gave a dash- 
ing display of Romantic brilliance 
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Rodolfo Holzmann, one of the best- 
known modern Peruvian composers 


in Liszt’s A major Concerto. She 
played with transparent technique, 
an exact sense of rhythm, and firm 
tempos, thus combining qualities 
many pianists lack in these days 
of technical tricks. Although her 
interpretations were musical and 
poetic, they seemed somewhat 
lacking in dramatic intensity. 
Later on, in two recitals, she pre- 
sented works by Bach, Franck, 
Chopin, Liszt, Debussy, Ravel, and 
Poulenc as well as compositions by 
her husband, Emeric Stefaniai. 

The Orquesta Sinfénica Na- 
cional gave a concert of Peruvian 
music, with Theo Buchwald and 
Rodolfo Holzmann conducting the 
orchestral portion of the program, 
and Carlos Sanchez Malaga the 
choral works. The orchestral part 
of the program contained works 
by such earlier composers as José 
Maria Valle-Riestra, Daniel Alo- 
mia Robles, Vicente Stea, Theo- 
doro Valcarcel, and Alfonso de 
Silva, as well as such living Peru- 
vian composers as Roberta Carpio, 
Ernesto Lépez Mindreau, and Ro- 
dolfo Holzmann. Holzmann’s Con- 
certo for the White City (Con- 
cierto para la Ciudad Blanca) for 
piano and _ orchestra, presented 
with Gregorio Caro as soloist, is 
partially based on folk themes 
from Arequipa, and provides a 
demonstration of the qualities that 
make him one of our best com- 
posers. The choral aspect of the 
concert consisted of works of 
Valle-Riestra, Stea, Renzo Braces- 
co, Andrés Sas, Pablo Chavez 
Aguilar, Holzmann, Rosa Mer- 
cedes Ayarza de Morales, and the 
conductor himself, who gave us 
some polyphonic versions of tra- 
ditional melodies. Another con- 
cert of similar character, of which 
the choral part was conducted by 
Armando Sanchez Gonzalez, pro- 
vided a feature of special interest 
in Amor Ladron, by Rosa Alarco, 
a student of Mr. Holzmann at the 
National Conservatory. These two 
concerts constituted an impressive 
token of our present musical 
achievements, and were received 
with great enthusiasm by the audi- 
ence. 


N THE more standard programs 
conducted during the season by 
Mr. Buchwald, several works 
aroused particular interest. Rich- 
ard Strauss’ Death and Transfigu- 
ration was a memorial tribute to 


its composer. Walter Piston’s Con- 
certino was performed for the first 
time in Lima. The German- 
American pianist, Ernst von 
Lerchenfeld, played the piano part 
well enough to indicate that the 
work is little more than what the 
author calls it, a musical adven- 
ture. A revival of Aaron Cop- 
land’s Quiet City was more suc- 
cessful, since, of all the contem- 
porary North American compos- 
ers, Copland is probably the most 
appreciated here, with the single 
exception of George Gershwin. 
Adolfo Odnoposoff, formerly first 
cellist of the orchestra here, and 
now first cellist of the Havana 
Philharmonic, appeared both in re- 
cital and as soloist with Mr. Buch- 
wald’s orchestra. 

_ In one of the last Sunday morn- 
ing concerts — which were de- 
cidedly more popular than those 
given in the evening—Mr. Buch- 
wald cotducted the premiere of 
Roland’s Song and Death (Can- 
cién y Muerte de Rolando), by 
Enrique Iturriaga. This promising 
young Peruvian composer is a 
composition student of Mr. Holz- 
mann at the National Conserva- 
tory. Roland’s Song and Death is 
a tone poem for soprano and or- 
chestra, based on a poem by Jorge 





Carlos Sénchez Malaga, director of 
the National Conservatory, in Lima 


Eduardo Eielson. Both poet and 
composer have won a Government 
Award for Cultural Development 
—Mr. Eielson in 1945 and Mr. 
Iturriaga in 1947. Mr. Iturriaga’s 
musical language is definitely mod- 
ern, without any tortuous or far- 
fetched effects. The economical 
and colorful orchestration and in- 
tense feeling of the work won him 
a success that was shared by 
Gloria Colmenares, a local artist 
who sang the solo part with under- 
standing and tonal beauty. Carlos 
Sanchez Malaga, director of the 
National Conservatory, and Mr. 
Holzmann (who is a pupil of 
Vladimir Vogel) received con- 
gratulations upon the achievement 
of their institution. 

Other interesting performances 
of contemporary music were given 
in a recital sponsored by the Phil- 
harmonic Society, in which two 
Lima pianists, Inés Pauta and 
Luisa Negri, played Hindemith’s 
Sonata for Two Pianos, Milhaud’s 
Le Bal Martiniquais, and an ar- 
rangement for two pianos of the 
Tondero, by Andrés Sas, a work 
that makes effective use of the 
complicated rhythms of a Peru- 





Theo Buchwald, regular conductor of 
the Orquesta Sinfénica Nacional 


vian popular dance. 


ATER in the season, the Or- 

questa Sinfénica Nacional 
ceased to give evening concerts, 
because the October Fair, with its 
folk-singing and dancing, occupied 
the attention of the public. Small 
groups, coming from different 
parts of the country with their 
colorful costumes and primitive 
songs and dances, made a vivid 
impression on local audiences, 
which on the whole preferred folk- 
lore and the various beauty con- 
tests—ending with the election of 
several Queens of America — to 
listening to good music. 

An outstanding event at the 
October Fair was the visit of a 
group of 150 Spanish girls, spe- 
cially invited by the mayor of 
Lima, in a program called 
Choruses and Dances of Spain. 
Their visit was a repayment for 
the trip the ballet group of the 
Lima Amateur Artists Association 
made to Madrid and other Spanish 
cities at the beginning of the year. 
The large repertory of regional 
dances and songs presented by the 
Spanish group, and their mag- 
nificent costumes, were most im- 
pressive. Their performances at 
the Teatro Municipal, later re- 
peated at the bull ring and on the 
fair-grounds, occasioned real bat- 
tles at the box-office. The response 
of the audience to this group re- 
vealed clearly the affection of our 
people for everything Spanish. 
The procession of the charming 
Spanish girls and their musicians 
through the streets of Lima was 
applauded by thousands all along 
the route. 

The memory of Chopin was duly 
honored in Lima by many lectures 
and piano recitals—at San Marcos 
University, The National Conser- 
vatory of Music, the Philharmonic 
Society, the Amateur Artists Asso- 
ciation, the Alliance Frangaise, 
and the Insula Society. Maria 
Wiesse, César Arrdéspide, and Al- 
berto Jochamowitz each gave two 





lectures and this correspondent 
gave three. Musical programs 
were offered by Maria _ Ureta, 


Augusta Palacio, Victoria Vargas, 
and Rosa Elvira Carrefio, all piano 
teachers at the Conservatory; 
Ernst von Lerchenfeld; and Hans 
Lewitus, Virginio Laghi, and Ren- 
ato Bellacci, who played Chopin’s 
Trio. Teachers and students of the 
National Conservatory and of the 
Sas-Rosay Musical Academy also 
contributed numerous piano re- 
citals. 

Domingo Santa Cruz, dean of 


(Continued on page 97) 
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Mexico: Toward Development 


Of The Seeds Of Nationalism 


By SoLoMON KAHAN 
Mexico, D. F. 


HE consolidation and further 

development of the basic na- 

tionalistic traits of contempo- 
rary Mexican music is the task of 
the Mexican composers of the 
younger generation. 

The starting point of the na- 
tionalistic trend in Mexican music 
was the political and social revolu- 
tion that left a deep imprint upon 
every realm of Mexican endeavor. 
This period, from 1910 to 1920, 
was a time of seed in the growth 
of Mexican art. Literature, paint- 
ing, and music all received a tre- 
mendous impetus from the dra- 
matic events of the revolutionary 
period. Later on, beginning in the 
1920s, the seed began to grow and 
bear fruit. Mariano Azuela, au- 
thor of The Underdogs, was an 
outstanding literary figure at that 


time. José Clemente Orozco and 
Diego Rivera became world-fa- 
mous in the field of painting. 


Manuel Ponce, Silvestre Revueltas, 
and Carlos Chavez represented the 
new trend in music. 

This is not to imply that some 
Mexican composers did not deal 
with Mexican or native Indian 
subjects even before 1910. They 
did, but their works lacked that 
what is now considered an intrin- 
sically Mexican spirit. Nowadays 
the works of this early period — 
especially the operas — sound like 
German or French or Italian 
music to texts dealing with Mexi- 
can subjects, and the result is 
artificial. 

Only after the revolutionary up- 
heavals had put an end to the 
thirty-year-old Diaz regime, and 
political postulates had been trans- 
formed into social ones, did the 
slogan, “With our face toward the 
Mexican native musical treasures,” 
become the inspiration of a new 
generation of composers. Soon, 
dependence upon European sources 
for musical ideas was to become 
an anachronism. 

The day was vanishing when 
works by Mexican composers re- 
vealed the obvious influence of 
German Romantic or post-Roman- 
tic traditions. Mexican composers 
were now not only Mexican by 
birth; they became Mexican in 
spirit in the new generation of the 
1920s. Ponce was the pathfinder; 
Chavez and Revueltas were the 
chief standard-bearers of Mexican 
musical nationalism. From the 
conventions of the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries, 
Chavez and Revueltas turned to 
distinctively modern techniques of 
writing. In the beginning, Mexi- 
can audiences simply could not 
bear the extravagance and struc- 
tural audacity of Chavez’s music. 


UT, as always happens when 

new forms and idioms are in- 
troduced in the art of music, the 
first period of violent radicalism is 
succeeded by one in which com- 
posers are intent upon eliminating 
extravagances and _ consolidating 
the essential and artistically vital 
aspects of the revolutionary move- 
ment. 
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After the music of Ricardo Cas- 
tro or Julian Carrillo, of the pre- 
revolutionary period, had been put 
aside as not being intrinsically 
Mexican, and after the experi- 
mental period of extreme modern- 
ism on the one side and extreme 
autochthonism on the other was 
over, a new epoch began to dawn. 
Composers now began to write 
music that was Mexican in its 
spirit, and at the same time idio- 
matically modern, without being 
too modern. This, in brief, is the 
esthetic aim of the younger gen- 
eration of Mexican composers. 

This community of aim among 
composers is reflected in the com- 
munity of aims in other fields of 
artistic endeavor. A very fine and 
really Mexican ballet now exists, 
worthy of comparison with the 
foreign companies that visit the 
Mexican capital periodically. The 
National Institute of Fine Arts 
recently arranged two dance eve- 
nings at the Palace of Fine Arts, 
with the programs made up en- 
tirely of works by Mexican com- 
posers. 

Several operas that are Mexican 
in more than mere name have been 
written of late by young Mexican 
composers. The government gives 
help by commissioning stage 
works, and enabling them to be 
performed by the government 
opera company and dance acad- 
emy. 

The development of choral music 
with a Mexican background is 
exemplified in the concerts of the 
Coro de Madrigalistas, who have 
found that an entire program can 
be devoted to choral music of in- 
trinsically Mexican character. 

A wealth of chamber music is 
also being written by these com- 
posers. The genuinely Mexican 
song is now making its bow in the 
programs of Mexican recitalists. 
Performers are becoming more 
daring in their program-building. 
One pianist has already given a 
full recital of works by contem- 
porary Mexican composers. A dis- 
tinguished local singer recently 
devoted half her program to 
Mexican songs. A recent orches- 
tra concert was given over en- 
tirely to the works by Silvestre 
Revueltas, one of the representa- 
tive creators of truly Mexican 
music. 


LTHOUGH few works have 

been composed in the larger 
forms of the symphony and the 
oratorio, Mexican musical nation- 
alism is nevertheless coming of 
age. Among the composers who 
are responsible for this phenome- 
non, the “group of four” should 
perhaps be mentioned first. All 
four — Pablo Moncayo, Blas Ga- 
lindo, Daniel Ayala, and Salvador 
Contreras—are disciples of Carlos 
Chavez. Each treats Mexican folk- 
lore with a modern technique, and 
seeks, with constantly increasing 
success, to find a personal mode 
of expression. 

Another interesting young com- 
poser inspired by musical national- 
ism is Carlos Jimenez Mabarak, 
who, beside writing ballets and 
works for voice and chamber en- 
semble, has also successfully tried 





Julio Prieto, stage designer of the Opera de Bellas Artes 


his hand at a symphony, composed 
with knowledge and good taste. A 
symphony was also composed by 
Eduardo Hernandez Moncada, 
composer of an opera on a Mexi- 
can subject, commissioned by the 
National Institute of Fine Arts. 
Luis Sandi, Salvador Moreno, and 
Ramon Noble are distinguished by 
their achievements in the realm 
of music for chorus and for the 
solo voice. 

A prominent place in the annals 
of contemporary Mexican musical 
nationalism must be accorded to 
the composer of the opera Tata 
Vasco — Miguel Bernal Jimenez, 
whose recent symphonic work, 
Three Letters from Mexico, was 
awarded the prize in a national 
contest in connection with the cele- 
bration of the Chopin centennial. 

The list of compositions inspired 
by Mexican musical nationalism 
grows every year in local orches- 
tra concerts, in choral programs, 
in recitals, and in chamber-music 
concerts. Performing artists are 
aware of this trend and composers 
begin to feel confident that their 
works will be performed. Mexican 
music is now looked upon as a 
staple feature of the programs of 
every musical undertaking. 


HE Mexican government, 

through its semi-autonomous 
Institute of Fine Arts, is one of 
the largest sponsors of music in 
this country. It underwrites an 
annual opera season at the Palace 
of Fine Arts; it offers an annual 
ballet season, through its Dance 
Academy; and it provides the an- 
nual season of the Coro de Madri- 
galistas. It maintains the Orquesta 
Sinfénica Nacional, successor to 
the extinct Orquesta Sinfénica de 
Mexico; the members of the or- 
chestra are government employes, 
and are not allowed to play in any 
other symphony orchestra in Mex- 
ico City. In addition, the govern- 


ment subsidizes such other under- 
takings as the many activities of 
the Conservatorio Nacional and its 
several chamber groups. 

The Orquesta Sinfénica Nacion- 
al will give twelve concerts in 
1950 (as in 1949). Every program 
will contain a work by J. S. Bach, 
in token of the 200th anniversary 
of his death. As a special bicen- 
tennial event, the orchestra will 
give the B minor Mass, with the 
co-operation of the Conservatory 
Choir. 

The Opera de Bellas Artes will 
offer, during its short season 
(which follows the larger season 
of the Opera Nacional) Verdi’s 
Ernani; Montemezzi’s L’Amore 
dei Tre Re; Ravel’s L’Enfant et 
les Sortiléges; Stravinsky’s Le 
Rossignol; the Mexican opera La 
Mulata de Cordoba, by Pablo Mon 
cayo; the Mexican opera Carlota, 
by Luis Sandi; and a new opera 
on an Aztec theme, Atzimba, by 
the late Ricardo Castro. 

A season by the Coro de Madri- 
galistas, at the Palace of Fine 
Arts, will follow its usual extended 
tour throughout Mexico. The Chil- 
dren’s Choir of the Conservatorio 
will also appear. The Orquesta 
Sinfénica Nacional and the con- 
cert ensembles of the Institute will 
tour to many cities of the country. 
The orchestra and both choirs will 
perform in a series of student con- 
certs. 


S this report is written, plans 
for the 1950 season of the 
Opera Nacional are not yet defi- 
nite, but some information is avail- 
able. This year the Opera Na- 
cional will bring singers who have 


already made European reputa- 
tions. In addition to Giulietta 
Simionato, who endeared herself 
to the local audience last year, 


other Italian artists will be Mario 
del Monaco, Giacinto Prandelli, 
(Continued on page 72) 
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Claudio Carneyro, composer (left) 
and Manuel Joachim, musicologist 


By KATHERINE H. DE CARNEYRO 
Portugal 


TEADY activity in Portugal 
S demonstrates that the revival 
of musical interest in this 
country is more than a passing 
wave of enthusiasm. The Portu- 
guese are a music-loving people, 
quick to learn, and full of ap- 
preciation for even the most 
advanced modern music. The 
greatly improved financial situa- 
tion of Portugal in recent years 
has, of course, been an _ im- 
portant factor in the growth of 
musical enterprise. Unlike many 
other countries, Portugal has had 
no large permanent foreign popu- 
lation engaging in musical activi- 
ties, and stimulating musical cul- 
ture through the importation of 
ideas; until recently the music 
public here has been almost en- 
tirely Portuguese. At present, how- 
ever, with Lisbon an important 
port of call for many world air- 
lines, foreign musicians stop off in 
Portugal to give concerts; and the 
developing international character 
of Portuguese musical life begins 
to make the country attractive to 
teachers and orchestra players. 
The two principal cities of 
Portugal are Lisbon, with a popu- 
lation of 1,200,000, and Oporto, 
with 600,000. The following con- 
certs were given in Lisbon during 
the 1949 season: seventy by the 
National Symphony, including 
summer performances; ten by 
other symphony orchestras and im- 
portant choral societies; forty by 
foreign artists; thirty by Portu- 
guese artists; 45 at the National 
conservatory, by faculty members, 
in the Collegium Musicum, and by 
students, in the Nova Geracao; 32 
opera performances by Italian and 
German companies, with Portu- 
guese choruses and, at times, Por- 
tuguese solo artists; fifty miscel- 
laneous concerts under various 
auspices, including Sonata, the so- 
ciety for contemporary music — 
the Lisbon branch of the ISCM — 
whose membership is 400; the 
Academia de Amadores da Musi- 
ca; and Sol Maior. 


IN Oporto, the Orquestra Sin- 

fonica do Conservatorio do 
Porto gave forty concerts during 
the year. Fourteen were led by 
the Italian boy conductor, Pierino 
Gamba; five by Issay Dobrowen; 
three by Igor Markevitch; three 
by Sir Malcolm Sargent; and the 
rest by Ernesto Halffter, Carl 
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Portugal: 


Improved Finances 


Foster Steady Musical Growth 


Elmendorff, and Marius Frangois 
Gaillard, and by the Portuguese 
conductors Silva Pereira and 
Frederico Freitas, who conducted 
the popular concerts. About thirty 
concerts were given by foreign 
artists or ensembles, under the 
sponsorship of two societies, 
Orphedo Portuense, and the CCMI. 
Other Oporto events included 27 
faculty and student recitals at the 
Oporto Municipal Conservatory ; 
ten opera performances; and 33 
concerts in Oporto and the north 
of Portugal by Postigo de Sol, an 
a cappella women’s chorus. 

Among the outstanding perform- 
ances of the fall season were 
those of Isaac Stern, violinist; the 
Florentine Symphony, under Mr. 
Markevitch; the Quintet of Rome; 
and Aline van Berentzen. 

The Portuguese government pro- 
vides the greater share of the 
country’s musical activity. The 
Emissora Nacional, the govern- 
ment radio station, broadcasts con- 


certs of all kinds, both serious and 
light music. The public concerts 
of the government-supported Na- 
tional Symphony, conducted by 
Pedro de Freitas Branco, and in 
his absence, by guest conductors 
from abroad, are played in the Sao 
Carlos Theatre. The government 
co-operates with private musical 
organizations by lending the or- 
chestra to them, on condition that 
the concerts are broadcast. For- 
eign conductors and artists passing 
through Lisbon are often given an 
opportunity on short notice to con- 
duct or appear as soloist with the 
orchestra, or to broadcast a recital. 
All the concerts in the govern- 
ment program are organized and 
supervised by Pedro Prado, direc- 
tor of music of the Emissora Na- 
cional. 


N the concerts known as the 
Fall-Winter-Spring Series, solo- 
ists with the National Symphony 
are invariably Portuguese. Among 





Fernando Correo d'Oliveira, one of 
the younger Portuguese composers 


them are Ledonor Slusa Prado and 
Vasco Barbosa, violinists; Helena 
Costa, M. A. Leveque Freitas 
Branco, Serge Cid, Nella Maissa, 
pianists; Guilhermina Suggia, 
cellist; and Stella Tavares and 
Ana Bierman, singers. The city of 
Lisbon last year organized a sum- 
mer series along the same lines, in 
(Continued on page 73) 


Spain: Important Activity In Madrid 


By ANTONIO IGLESIAS 


Madrid 
(TWNHE important level of music 
T in Spain is not recognized in 
America. The busiest concert 
activity in Spain takes place in 
Madrid, the capital city. There 
are three orchestras—the National, 
the Symphonic, and the Philhar- 
monic. The last two give their 
concerts at the same time on Sun- 
day morning, in two of Madrid’s 
largest auditoriums, the Monu- 
mental and the Teatro Madrid, 
each of which is regularly filled 
to its capacity of 3,000. This large 
attendance is remarkable, in view 
of the fact that the population of 
Madrid is hardly more than a 
million. 

The chamber orchestra of the 
Radio Nacional plays weekly con- 
certs in Spain, as well as broad- 
casts that are beamed toward 
America. Four other orchestras, 
of less prominence, also play reg- 
ularly in Madrid. These are the 
Orquesta de Camara, the Clasica, 
and the syndicate organization, 
Educacién y Descanso. Madrid 
thus has seven orchestras in all. 

The government has for many 
years provided financial assistance 
for these organizations. It takes 
care of all the expenses of the 
Orquesta Nacional, and also of the 
Agrupacién Nacional de Musica 
de Camara (a string quartet with 
piano). The Orquesta Nacional, 
whose permanent conductors are 
Perez Casas and the young Ataulfo 
Arzerta, is the pride of Spain, and 
maintains a level of performance 
comparable with that of leading 
orchestras in other countries. The 
Spanish orchestras are not closed 
to foreign artists, or dedicated ex- 
clusively to Spanish interests, for 
conductors and soloists from many 
other countries appear frequently. 

The second most important 
Spanish city, in musical matters, 
is Barcelona. In the Catalonian 
capital, the Orquesta Municipal is 
conducted by Toldra, an artist of 


exceptional qualifications. An an- 
nual season of opera is presented 
in the Liceo. 

Valencia, Bilbao, and Seville 
also maintain interesting orches- 
tras. Other smaller cities possess- 
ing musical resources are Oviedo, 
La Coruna, Vigo, Salamanca, and 
Murcia. In addition, a number of 
skillful choral groups and chamber 
orchestras exist in those cities. 


GREAT deal of work is done 
in Spain to preserve the beau- 
tiful and extensive literature of 
folk music, by compiling books and 
reviving this music in regional 
groyps, who annually compete in 
a national contest held in Madrid. 
Conrado del Campo shared the 
teaching of composition at the 
Madrid Conservatory with Joaquin 
Turina until Turina’s recent death. 
Other important Madrid musicians 
are Joaquin Rodrigo, composer of 
the Concierto de Aranjuez, for or- 
chestra and guitar, Guridi, Julio 
Gomez, Munoz Malleda, and Mor- 
eno Gans. In Cataluna, the group 
of composers includes Mompou, 
Toldra, Surinach, Blanca Fort, 
and Montsalvage. Although he 
lives in Lisbon, where he is a pro- 
fessor in the Instituto Espafiol, 
Ernesto Halffter visits Spain regu- 
larly, and often conducts the Span- 
ish orchestras. 

The finest pianist in Spain is 
generally acknowledged to be José 
Cubiles, a professor in the Madrid 
Conservatory. Other prominent 
pianists are Luis Galvez, Gonzalo 
Soriano, Leopoldo Querol, and 
Javier Alfonso. Enrique Iniesta 
and Luis Anton are leading violin- 
ists, and Regino Sainz de la Maza 
is one of the finest guitarists. 

The teaching of music is left 
almost completely to the Spanish 
conservatories, the most celebrated 
of which is the Madrid Conserva- 
tory, directed by the Rev. P. 
Nemesio Otaro, S.J. There are 
conservatories in nearly all the 
provinces, where the pupils receive 


instruction that combines tradi- 
tional disciplines with an aware- 
ness of modern music. These con- 
servatories are supported either by 
the state or by the universities and 
institutes. 


N the literary field, the Consejo 

Superior de Investigacions Ci- 
entificas recently published the 
great work, Cantigas del Alfonso 
el Sobio, by Rev. P. Higinio 
Angles, director of the Instituto de 
Musicologia. Federico Sopena, a 
young music critic, has published 
documentary biographies of Tu- 
rina and Joaquin Rodrigo, and has 
also written the preface and notes 
in the Escritos de Manuel de Faila, 
(published by the Comisaria Gen- 
eral de Musica del Ministerio de 
Educaci6n Nacional), a work of 
enormous interest to the younger 
generation of Spanish musicians, 
because it contains statements of 
the great musician’s feelings and 
convictions about all sorts of mu- 
sical matters. Benito G. de la Par- 
ra has written delicate harmoniza- 
tion of several Cantigas del Rey 
Sabio. 

Possibly the reader of this re- 
port would like to know what has 
happened to the Atlantida of Man- 
uel de Falla? I shall endeavor to 
answer this question on the basis 
of the best available information, 
without vouching for its complete 
accuracy. It seems that this work, 
of which two authentic manu- 
scripts in Falla’s handwriting were 
brought to Spain with his body, 
has been photostated in the Archi- 
vos de Indias, in Seville. Ernesto 
Halffter, the pupil closest to Falla 
and the one who most assimilated 
his style and artistic outlook, will 
finish the incomplete Atlantida. It 
is hoped that the score will be 
completed in time to schedule the 
world premiere in conjunction 
with the opening of the Royal 
Theatre of Madrid (Teatro Real 
de Madrid), now under construc- 
tion. 
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Brazil: Uneertain Orchestral Future 


By Lisa M. Peppercorn 
Rio de Janeiro 


N Rio de Janeiro the unexpected 

often happens. After ten years 

as conductor of the Brazilian 
Symphony, which he, together 
with others, founded in 1940, 
Eugen Szenkar left the city, prob- 
ably permanently, after ending the 
1949 season of the orchestra. Mr. 
Szenkar built up a faithful public 
during his decade of service, and 
created an audience that is now 
sincerely interested in symphonic 
music. Although there is a strong 
movement to persuade him to re- 
turn for the 1950 season, he insists 
that he has made up his mind not 
to return after he has fulfilled his 
engagements in Europe this win- 
ter. The reasons for his decision 
are both administrative and finan- 
cial. 

The future of the orchestra is 
uncertain. In recent years, it is 
true, foreign guest conductors 
have appeared frequently, but the 
public has not reacted well to these 
guest appearances, since they sel- 
dom maintained the artistic stand- 

rd to which the audience was 
accustomed. The hall was hardly 
ever filled except for Mr. Szen- 
kar’s appearances. Many people 
ere fear that Mr. Szenkar’s de- 
parture will cause a decline of the 
orchestra. Those who are more 
optimistic believe that the orches- 
tra will be able to continue, but 
probably not for another full sea- 
son unless an equally capable con- 
ductor can be found. Mr. Szen- 
kar’s presence was a source of 
strength during difficult admin- 
istrative and financial times, and 
his departure may finally destroy 
what little unity is still left in the 
organization. 

Orchestra members may resign 
and endeavor to find positions in 
the Municipal Orchestra, which 
once occupied a key position in the 
musical life of this city, but which 
recently has functioned chiefly for 
opera and ballet performances. 
This orchestra apparently sees a 
hopeful future, for its effort was 
successful to have a bill passed by 
the Municipal Chambers providing 
for substantial increases in salary. 
This move was a blow to the Bra- 
zilian Symphony, which has never 
quite overcome its financial handi- 
caps, despite government subsidies. 


N view of the high living costs 

in Brazil, it is right that the 
musicians should be paid a scale 
that will enable them to give their 
full time to the orchestra, without 
filling out their income by playing 
in cafés and theatres. Their sala- 
ries, although inadequate in buy- 
ing power, are large in comparison 
to incomes in other fields of activ- 
ity. The players in the Municipal 
Orchestra are classified in three 
categories, in which the salaries 
are the nominal equivalent of $420, 
$362, and $304 a month. The con- 
certmaster receives an additional 


S80. The assistant conductor is 
paid $495, 
Toward the end of the 1949 


season, the administration of the 
Municipal Orchestra suddenly re- 
membered that in years gone by 
this orchestra had given series of 
symphony concerts. A series of 
four concerts was arranged, over 
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a period of ten days. Mr. Szenkar, 
who had just given his farewell 
concert (an all-Wagner program) 
with the Brazilian Symphony, was 
asked to conduct. In two of the 
concerts, Wilhelm Kempff played 
all five Beethoven piano concertos. 
The third progrem included Kha- 
chaturian’s Cello Concerto (played 
here for the first time, by Edmund 
Kurtz), Brahms’ Third Symphony, 
Ravel’s Bolero, and a short piece 
by Villa-Lobos. The last concert 
was a hodge-podge of chamber 
music, ballet music, and a piano 
concerto, in honor of Chopin. The 
Khachaturian Concerto was well 
played by Mr. Kurtz. Mr. Kempff 
was unpredictable and capricious, 
changing tempos and dynamics ac- 
cording to his mood. 


Not since the appearance of 

Arturo Toscanini and the NBC 
Symphony many years ago has any 
conductor in Rio de Janeiro re- 
ceived as enthusiastic a reception 
as Serge Koussevitzky, who con- 
ducted the Brazilian Symphony in 
six concerts (four different pro- 
grams) in the course of a month’s 
visit. With indefatigable energy 
and never-ending patience, he re- 
hearsed the orchestra for many 
hours each day, until the musi- 
cians, who tried to give their best, 
were exhausted, even though Mr. 
Koussevitzky seemed not to feel 
the strain. It was more than a 
matter of getting the orchestra to 
realize his interpretations, for the 
conductor sought to achieve cor- 
rect bowing, eliminate wrong 
notes, and secure accurate rhythm 
and proper texture. He often de- 
voted entire mornings to sectional 
rehearsals. Mr. Koussevitzky chose 
his programs entirely from the 
standard repertoire, playing no 
American pieces or contemporary 
music of any sort. The first of 
three non-subscription concerts 
consisted of Beethoven's Egmont 
Overture and Seventh Symphony, 
and Sibelius’ Second Symphony. 
The second program consisted of 
Brahms’ First Symphony and 
Fourth Symphony. On the third 
evening, he conducted Beethoven’s 
First Symphony and Ninth Sym- 
phony. In the subscription series, 
Mr. Koussevitzky offered Beetho- 
ven’s First Symphony and Tchai- 
kovsky’s Fourth Symphony; and 
the Ninth Symphony was repeated 
at a popular concert. In the first 
bars of the Egmont Overturt it 
was almost unbelievable to see how 





Eugene Szenkar 


Mr. Koussevitzky had brought the 
otherwise rather sluggish orches- 
tra to life. All of a sudden it 
sounded crisp and transparent. The 
cellos and double-basses produced 
wonderful pianissimos, and the 
climaxes were magnificently devel- 
oped. The great applause at the 
end of each work was the spon- 
taneous expression of a grateful 
audience. 


R. Koussevitzky’s training of 

the orchestra was still appar- 
ent when his protégé, Eleazar de 
Carvalho, took over the orchestra 
for the firs: of the three conclud- 
ing subscription concerts of the 
1949 season. His programs, more 
interesting than his interpretations, 
included Bach’s Third Branden- 
burg Concerto, Berlioz’ Harold in 
Italy (announced as the first per- 
formance in Brazil), Aaron Cop- 
land’s Outdoor Overture, and 
Francisco Braga’s Canto do Outo- 


no. By the second of Mr. Car- 
valho’s programs, the orchestra 
had_ settled back into its pre- 


Koussevitzky indolence, which now 


Serge Koussevitzky 


seemed all the more painful. 
Haydn’s Symphony No. 99, played 
for the first time in Brazil, lacked 
tightness and precision. Mr. Car- 
valho’s programs were all very 
long, and poorly arranged. His 
desire to present rarely played 
works is his greatest asset, yet the 
assortment he chooses is not al- 
ways happy. Two concertos sand- 
wiched between a Haydn Sym- 
phony and two South American 
works (a Villa-Lobos symphonic 
poem and three pieces called 
Estampas, by the Argentinian 
composer Pia Sebastiana) was a 
little difficult to digest, especially 
when Schumann’s Cello Concerto 
(well played by Ibere Gomes 
Grosso) followed Strauss’ Second 
Horn Concerto (skillfully pre- 
sented by Jayro Ribeiro). Never- 
theless, Mr. Carvalho had consid- 
erable success with the public. 
Florent Schmitt and Walter 
Gieseking were recent guests from 
Europe. Mr. Schmitt came to Bra- 
zil at the invitation of Heitor 
Villa-Lobos. Two concerts—one 
of orchestral and choral works and 
the other of chamber music—were 
devoted to his compositions. The 
first program offered La Tragédie 
de Salomé, In Memoriam a Ga- 








Eleazar de Carvalho 


briel Fauré, and Ronde Burlesque, 
as well as three of the Six Chor- 
uses, for women’s chorus and 
orchestra, and the 46th Psalm, for 


orchestra, organ, soprano. solo 
(Cristina Maristani), and mixed 
chorus. The Asociacio de Canto 
Coral (a women’s chorus), the 


municipal orchestra, and the chor- 
us of the Municipal Theatre took 
part. Mr. Schmitt and Mr. Villa- 
Lobos divided the conducting. The 
chamber-music evening consisted 
of the Flute Quartet, Op. 106; the 
Quintet, Op. 51; Quatre Poémes 
de Ronsard, Op. 98, for voice and 


piano; the three Danses, Op. 36, 
for piano solo; and the three 
Rhapsodies, Op. 53, for two 


pianos. 

As last year, Mr. Gieseking was 
engaged by the Brazilian Associa 
tion of Concerts for several re- 
citals. Aside from Debussy, his 
specialty, he played Beethoven’s 
Sonata Pathétique (whose Rondo 


he played faster than usual) ; 
Paradisi’s Sonata in F major; 
Schumann’s Sonata, Op. ; 
Bach’s D minor English Suite; 
Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 31, No. 
2; and several of Schubert’s Mo 
ments Musicaux. 

The Cultura Artistica brought 


Edmund Kurtz to Brazil, providing 
a change from the eternal piano 
recitals. He played cello works by 
Frescobaldi and Locatelli, and 
Brahms’ Sonata in F major (a 
beautiful performance), and ended 
his program with pieces by Mil- 
haud, Ravel, Hindemith, Tchai- 
kovsky, and Villa-Lobos. He was 
accompanied by Leo Nadelmann. 
An all-Joaquin Turina concert was 


also performed by the Cultura 
Artistica, in which the Rio de 
Janeiro audience made the ac- 


quaintance of two early chamber 
works —a string quartet and a 
piano quintet — in refined perform- 
ances by the Haydn Quartet and 
Fritz Jank, pianist, all of whom 
came from Sao Paulo for the con- 
cert. Esmeralda -de Seslavine in- 
terpreted the song cycle, Canto a 
Sevilla, with understanding and 
deep feeling. 

A memorable song recital was 
given by Marion Matthaus, con- 
tralto, assisted by Otto Jordan, 
pianist. Her program included 
3rahms’ Vier Ernste Gesange. 
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Introduces for 1950-51 


“I was profoundly gripped not only TWO NEW BRILLIANT 

with the sheer beauty of the music and 

singing, but also by the beatific rapt- GROUP ATTRACTIONS 

ness of the singers and their inspired 4 
conductor. It was an evening I shall 4 
treasure among my most valued musi- 

cal memories.” Leonard Liebling 
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Presents for 1950-51 
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“The Opera Trio Musical 
sang as flawless music as Sie 
you could find anywhere Personalities 


. a tasteful performance 
and an artistic achievement.” 
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Of Our Time 


“three fine voices charmingly 
compatible . . . wholly first class 
music making.” Minneapolis Tribune 
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Colombia: An Important Year 


By Manuet Drezner T. 
Bogota 


HE year 1949 was an impor- 

tant one in Colombian music. 

Through the efforts of the Or- 
questa Sinfonica Nacional, the 
chamber group of the Radio Na- 
cional, and various individual per- 
formers, Colombian composers 
were able, for the first time in 
many years, to hear their music 
extensively performed. Of the 42 
works played in Bogota by the Or- 
questa Sinfénica Nacional, nine- 
teen, or almost half, were by Co- 
lombian composers; and in other 
parts of the country the orchestra 
also performed Colombian works 
frequently. 

The unsettled political situation 
that prevailed in Colombia 
throughout the year did not permit 
frequent recitals by visiting artists, 
some of whom cancelled their con- 
tracts. Yehudi Menuhin, Szymon 
Goldberg, Sigi Weissenberg, Soio- 
mon, and several others did, how- 
ever, visit the country, and in gen- 
eral offered well-chosen programs, 
including a number of works rare- 
ly heard in Bogota. A cycle of 
Beethoven’s string quartets was 
given by the Hungarian String 
Quartet. Among the most memor- 
able performances were a group of 
Scarlatti sonatas, played with es- 
prit by Mr. Weissenberg, and 
Bach’s D minor Partita, played by 
Mr. Goldberg. The greatest suc- 
cess of any imported attraction, 
however, was achieved by the 
Vienna Choir Boys, in semi-popu- 
lar programs. 

These artists were all presented 
under the auspices of the Sociedad 
de los Amigos de la Musica (So- 
ciety of Friends of Music), the 
only recital management in the 
country. The society is a non-profit 
organization, founded in 1944 by 
Dr. Bernardo Mendel, who is its 
permanent secretary. The plans of 
the Sociedad de los Amigos de la 
Musica include the construction of 
a concert hall (an inescapable need 
in Bogota) and the founding of its 
own symphony orchestra. 


T present, the principal musical 
organization in Colombia is 

the Orquesta Sinfénica Nacional, 
whose conductor is Gerhard Roth- 
stein, formerly a viola player in 
the orchestra. He assumed the po- 
sition after the resignation of the 
previous conductors, Guillermo Es- 
pinosa and Jaime Leén. Mr. Leon 
is an excellent pianist, but no more 
than a competent conductor; and 
he was not able to cope with the 
financial problems of the orchestra. 
When Mr. Rothstein, at that time 
conductor of the Conservatory 
Choir, was appointed conductor by 
the board of trustees, he had to be- 
gin almost anew because of the 
orchestra’s poor financial and ar- 
tistic condition. 

Founded in 1910 by Guillermo 
Uribe Holguin, who remained as its 
conductor for 25 years, the orches- 
tra is the oldest organization of its 
kind in South America. Although 
its members are excellent musi- 
cians, the budget permits only 
three or four rehearsals for each 
concert, and its playing lacks 
homogeneity. Nearly all the play- 
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ers also belong to other orchestras 
or musical groups, which generally 
pay better. One of the greatest 
problems of the Orquesta Sinf6n- 
ica Nacional is its inability to 
count on the presence of its men 
at any given moment. Being a 
state-supported institution, it does 
not always have all the money it 
needs. The orchestra is now con- 
fronted with the task of teaching 
people to pay to hear good music. 
Progressive increases in ticket 
prices are made each season. As 
recently as 1947, the concerts were 
given free, and were sponsored by 
a commercial company. It is a slow 
undertaking, but the orchestra’s 
trustees believe that within five 
years the public will be ready to 
support the concerts at suitable 
prices. 

At present, the Orquesta Sin- 
fonica Nacional cannot play music 
by contemporary foreign com- 
posers, for it cannot afford the 
scores'of such composers as Stra- 
vinsky, Copland, Sibelius, Shosta- 
kovich, and Prokofieff, or even of 
Strauss, Mahler, and Bruckner. 


HERE are a good many fine 
artists in Colombia. The Cham- 
ber Group of the Radio Nacional— 
Alejandro Tobar and Jaime Guil- 


lén, violins; Gabriel Hernandez, 
viola; Miguel Uribe, cello; and 


Jaime Leon, piano—presents week- 
ly Sunday programs of sonatas for 
violin or cello and piano, trios, 
quartets, and quintets. They have 
included works by Colombian com- 
posers in their programs, and have 
presented many guest artists. 

The leading choral organization 
in Bogota is the Coros del Con- 
servatorio (Conservatory Choir), 
conducted by Mr. Rothstein. This 
group has sung such classics as 
Verdi’s Manzoni Requiem and 
Mozart’s Coronation Mass, and has 
also introduced such Colombian 
works as Evocacion de Espafia, by 
Antonio Ordonez Ceballos. The 
Choir of the Centro Musical, con- 
ducted by Antonio Varela, has 
given Handel’s Messiah and Per- 
golesi’s Stabat Mater, and pro- 
grams of eighteenth- and ninc- 
teenth-century choral music. 

Luis Carlos Garcia, a baritone 
with a rich voice, and Rafael 
Cabral, organist and pianist, have 
been giving recitals together, and 
plan a Latin-American tour in 
1950. Other excellent Colombian 
artists are Elvira Restrepo, pian- 





ist; Cecilia Duefias, soprano; and 
Alvaro Guerrero, bass. 

There are only a few music 
centers outside Bogota, and their 
activities are limited. The princi- 
pal symphony orchestras are the 
Sinfonia Antioquia, in Medellin, 
conducted by Joseph Matza; the 
Cali Conservatory Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Antonio Maria Valen- 
cia; and the Barranquilla Philhar- 
monic, conducted by Pablo Bieva. 
The Barranquilla orchestra pre- 
sents an annual festival of sym- 
phonic music. An annual festival 
also takes place in Cartagena, with 
concerts by the Orquesta Sinfonica 
Nacional and distinguished solo- 
ists. The artists under contract to 
the Sociedad de los Amigos de la 
Musica frequently give recitals in 
these cities. 

Audiences in Bogota are unde- 
pendable. A musician with a good 
program usually attracts the public, 
but sometimes there are not a hun- 
dred listeners in the theatre. Music 
critics are almost non-existent in 
Colombia. Only three newspapers 
in Bogota have regular music cov- 
erage—El Tiempo, by Otto de 
Greiff and José Ignacio Libreros; 
El Liberal, by Ernesto Martin; and 
El Espectador, by the author of 
this report. Outside Bogota, only 
El Colombiano, in Medellin, carries 
musical comments, signed Ra-Vel. 


HE dean of Colombian com- 

posers is seventy-year-old Guil- 
lermo Uribe Holguin. He was a 
pupil of Vincent d’Indy at the 
Schola Cantorum, in Paris, and his 
works are influenced by the out- 
look of composers of this school 
and period. His well-constructed 
First Symphony was played by the 
Orquesta Sinfénica Nacional in 
July, 1949, and repeated in another 
concert later in the year. Holguin’s 
musical setting of Anarkos, a poem 
by the Colombian author Guillermo 
Valencia, was presented for the 
first time, with the composer con- 
ducting the Orquesta Sinfénica 
Nacional, in a program, late in 
1949, honoring the poet. This 
music creates many strange effects 
by means of an essentially cinema- 
tographic technique. The composer 
calls it a “recitata,”’ since the 


words are delivered by speaking 
voices, instead of being sung, as 
in a cantata. Holguin has also com- 
posed a number of chamber works, 
notably two string quartets and a 
violin sonata. 
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The Orquesta Sinfénica Nacional, Gerhard Rothstein, conductor 





Adolfo Maijia 


Guillermo Holguin 


Adolfo Majia is another out- 
standing Colombian composer. His 
music is based on folk themes of 
the Colombian coastal area, where 
remnants of African music still 
exist. At the 1949 Cartagena Fes- 
tival, the Orquesta Sinfonica Na- 
cional played a program of works 
by Majia, consisting of Intima, a 
symphonic poem showing Wagner- 
ian influences ; Pequefia Suite (Co- 
lombian dances); the symphonic 
poem America; and an Improvisa- 
cion. 

Alejaniro Tobar is a fine com 
poser of songs. His “symphoni 
picture” for clarinet and orchestr 
Atardecer en Patiasao, based o1 
folk tunes, achieved great succe; 
in its first performance. Mr. Toba 
is most successful with popul 
rhythms. He is one of the mc 
spontaneously gifted composers 
Colombia, and has been called tl 
Colombian Gershwin. 

José Rozo Contreras is a metici- 
lous craftsman. His suite, Tier 
Colombiana, based on both Color 
bian and Viennese themes, hi 
been played not only in Bogota, 
but in Vienna and by the BBC in 
London. A brilliant and exuberaiit 
orchestrator, he is probably the 
most universal, and therefore tlie 
most exportable, Colombian comi- 
poser. In a recent concert of thie 
Orquesta Sinfénica Nacional, de- 
voted entirely to his works, Rozo 
Contreras conducted four songs 
for soprano and orchestra, sung by 
Isabel Bulla; the first performance 
of Burlesca, a lively scherzo; and 
Ave Maria, for a cappella chorus, 
sung by the Conservatory Choir. 

Antonio Maria Valencia and 
Santiago Velasco are active com- 
posers of secondary importance. 
An annual prize of 2,000 Colom- 
bian pesos (about $1,000) given 
by the textile mills, Fabricato, for 
the best musical work submitted 
during the year, was won in 1949 
by the Basque composer Luis 
Miguel Zulategui, with Los de 
Cachipay. Mr. Zulategui is a seri- 
ous musician with a wide knowl- 
edge of Colombian folklore. 

Antonio Ordones Ceballos, whose 
suite for chorus and orchestra, 
Evocacién de Espafia, was con- 
ducted by Gerhard Rothstein in the 
final concert of the 1949 season of 
the Orquesta Sinfénica Nacional, 
is an amateur musician in the lit- 
eral sense of the word (his pro- 
fession is politics), but his music 
displays genuine imagination. 
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USIC in Colombia has a great 

future, and is developing 
rapidly. There are, however, many 
problems. One of the chief short- 
comings at present is the lack of 
any school that teaches music, in 
the full sense of the word. There 


are several conservatories, it is 
true, but these schools content 
themselves with teaching their 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Melbourne 
(Continued from page 13) 


delio, The Flying Dutchman, and 
Don Giovanni have proved en- 
tirely unsuitable for training pur- 
poses. The plucky and conscien- 
tious young singers, many of 
whom were physically unfitted for 
their difficult roles, deserved much 
praise. All that naturally beauti- 
ful voices could convey of the 
composers’ intentions was accom- 
plished; while the absence of 
nervous inhibitions inescapable for 
operatic recruits in continental 
cities permitted a freedom of dra- 
matic expression that, however 
crude, had vitality and strength. 
To date, the best productions have 
been The Magic Flute and The 
Bartered Bride. Both operas were 
presented with disciplined smooth- 
and merit regular perform- 
ance as part of a routine reper- 
toire. 


ness, 


4 USTRALIAN isolation during 
*~“the war years was of practical 
vilue in focussing public attention 
©) national talent. The dangers 
o! the same period can only now 
bu accurately assessed when op- 
tmistic patriotism has _ receded 
d young Australians have to 
mpete in the open market with 
isiting celebrities and ambitious 


r 


nugrants. The tendency of the 
ustralian student to run before 
he can walk is not surprising. In 
countries of established culture, 
boys and girls are impregnated 
from childhood with traditional 
standards. In Australia, native 


hrewdness is the main corrective 
t over-ambition; the _ brilliant 
student, is indeed fortunate if his 
teacher is sufficiently long-sighted 
to preach the folly of premature 
public appearances. 


While on the subject of the 
caching profession, it is pleasant 
to pay tribute to three women mu- 
sicians whose educational work for 
the community is of special value 
Bertha Jorgensen, concert master 
of the Victorian Symphony, is a 
model of self-effacing efficiency. 
Hler too-rare appearances in a 
solo capacity are always notable 
for sound musicianship and refined 
technique. Heavy  oversubscrip- 
tion for the regular orchestral 
concerts, the rapid growth of the 
Youth Concert movement institut- 
ed by Sir Bernard Heinze, and 
the extension of the orchestral syl- 
labus to include several country 
centers, have added greatly to her 
responsibilities without injury to 
her competence or her tact. 


, 


Ruth Flockart, musical director 
of the Methodist Ladies’ College, 
is unquestionably the most au- 
thoritative girls’ choir trainer in 
Victoria. The recent first perform- 
ance in Australia of Pierné’s Chil- 
dren’s Crusade by the Royal Mel- 
bourne Philharmonic Society and 
the M.L.C. choir directed public 
ind critical attention to her bril- 
hant gift for imparting imagina- 
tive technique. 

Elsa Haas, soprano, is Austra- 
lia’s Isobel Baillie. Her powers 
of quick study, her keen apprecia- 
ion of contemporary thought, and 
ier ability to project the rhyth- 
nic quality of word patterns with- 
ut distortion of the musical 
hrase have given her a unique 
position in the interpretation of 
modern songs. Her services to 
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Pitter-Jeppeien 
Margaret Sutherland, Melbourne com- 


poser, whose music has won recogni- 
tion both in Australia and elsewhere 


young Australian composers can- 
not be over-estimated. 

In addition to its subsidy for 
the orchestra, the Victorian state 
government is financing additional 
town and country Music for the 
People concerts under the direction 
of Hector Crawford. These per- 
formances are of special value to 
young singers whose talents merit 
recognition but who cannot under- 
take the financial risk of giving 
independent recitals. 

The Melbourne Town Hall was 
crowded to capacity for two 
homecoming recitals by Glenda 
Raymond, a young soprano of 
charming accomplishment who 
made a promising London debut 
in Rutland Boughton’s Immortal 
Hours. Miss Raymond, who re- 
ceived much help and encourage- 
ment from Mr. Crawford in the 
early stages of her career, will 
tour Victoria under his concert 
direction. 


T IS fortunate that Australian 
composers are resilient crea- 
tures who want to write music 


with or without the prospect of a 
future audience. Lacking this urge 
to self-expression they would have 
given up their uneconomic labors 
long ago. One enthusiast, even 
if he be a Eugene Goossens, can- 
not overcome the inertia and lack 
of interest of both public and pub- 
lishers, although the English con- 
ductor has achieved what is per- 
haps more important by rekindling 
the faith of the composers in 
themselves. The space allotted to 
original works in the programs of 
the Sydney Symphony has also 
inspired Adelaide University to 
sponsor a festival of contemporary 
Australian music in March, 1950, 
when composers will be invited 
to conduct and perform their own 
works. 

In, Margaret Sutherland and 
Dorian Le Gallienne, Melbourne 
possesses two creative musicians 
whose compositions have won in- 
ternational recognition. Born in 
Adelaide in 1897, Miss Suther- 
land received her musical educa- 
tion at the Melbourne University 


Conservatorium, and did _ post- 
graduate work in London. Well 


known on the concert platform as 
a pianist of intellectual authority 
and wide sympathies, she writes 
with notable precision for orches- 
tral instruments. Her admirably 
vital and well-scored Suite on a 
Theme by Purcell was conducted 
by Mr. Goossens in 1949, and the 
Sydney Musica Viva Quartet pre- 
sented a string quartet of dis- 
(Continued on page 75) 


Sydney 
(Continued from page 13) 


parliamentary legislation is in- 
volved, but members of the federal 
government, the state govern- 
ments, and the municipalities have 
at all times co-operated splendidly 


with the executive board of the 
ABC. Managements and unions 
have also worked hand in hand, 
and unavoidable differences have 
been ironed out in a_ friendly 
spirit. 


S the figures show the Sydney 

Symphony gave 137 public 
concerts during the past season: 
Ten subscription concerts; twenty 
subscription repeats; two “extra- 
ordinary” concerts under Rafael 
Kubelik and Otto Klemperer; four 
orchestral and choral festival con- 


certs; thirteen youth concerts; 
seven popular concerts; two mis- 
cellaneous concerts; twelve free 


Sunday matinees; two open-air 
concerts; three suburban concerts; 
three university concerts; twenty 
country concerts; nineteen free 
school concerts (city); and twenty 
free school concerts (country). In 
addition, members of the orchestra 
functioned in various combinations 
in studio broadcasts. 

The federal capital, Canberra, 
and seventeen country towns were 
visited during the season. Some 
were as far as five or six hundred 
miles from Sydney. The usual 
practice was to give two concerts 
in these towns—a free school con- 
cert in the early afternoon, and a 
regular program at night. 

Eugene is, of course, 
the dominating figure in Sydney’s 
musical life. Cynics who smiled 
when, in 1947, Mr. 
clared that within a short time the 
Sydney Symphony would rank 
among the great orchestras in the 
world must now smile out of the 
other corner of their faces. The 
fame of the orchestra has spread 
overseas. In Mr. Goossens’ words, 
it is “almost certain’ that the 
Sydney Symphony will tour Brit- 
ain in 1951, playing at the Edin- 
burgh Festival, and Visit 
Rome, Paris, Amsterdam, and 
srussels. 

If Mr. Goossens is more than 
satisfied with the artistic results 
of his activities and with the sup- 
port he has received from the 
public, he must be greatly disap- 
pointed by the attitude of the gov- 
ernment departments toward the 
orchestra’s housing problem. Here 
naturally, political issues play an 
important role. With thousands of 
families inadequately housed and 
an acute shortage of labor and 
material, the government argues 
that houses have to come before 
halls, theatres, and 


(,00ssens 15S, 


Goossens de- 


also 


concert open- 
air shells. 
R. Goossens envisages for 
Sydney a combined opera 
house and concert hall, seating 
from 5,000 to 6,000 people. In a 
recent broadcast over the ABC 


network, he said that the govern- 
ment can no longer “shelve or ig- 
nore” plans for the erection of an 
opera house. “The people of Syd- 
ney must take direct action,” he 
continued, adding that “a commu- 
nity of the size of Sydney cannot 
afford to shun this question, which 
involves its cultural welfare.” 
Sydney’s undersized and acous- 
tically atrocious Town Hall must 








Though Edgar Bainton is English by 
birth, he is considered a national 
musician by the Australian public 


sooner or later be replaced by a 
building large enough to accom 
modate the ever-growing number 
of concert-goers. Today each sub 
scription concert has to be played 
three times because the ABC has 
6,000 subscribers on its list and 
only 2,200 can be seated in the 
Town Hall. So many advance ap- 
plications for new subscriptions 
were received that the ABC has 
decided to enlarge the number of 
concerts by ten. Beginning in 
1950, forty subscription concerts 
will be played, divided into two 
different series of ten, with each 
subscription program played twice. 

How the government will 
eventually solve the housing prob- 
lem remains to be seen; but as 
long as a man of Mr. Goossens’ 
determination directs Sydney’s mu- 
sical affairs, the will always 
remain alive. Mr. 
Goossens’ three-year contract aS 
conductor of the Sydney Sym 
phony and director of the State 
Conservatorium expires in June, 
1950. It is generally assumed that 
the contract will be extended, but 


Issu¢ 
Incidentally, 


no official announcement has yet 
been made. 

Ever since his arrival, Mr. 
Goossens has advocated open-air 


concerts. Sydney’s climate is ideal- 
ly suited for this kind of popular 
entertainment, but no response has 
been made by the authorities to 
Mr. Goossens’ repeated suggestions 
of appropriate for th 
tion of an open-air shell. Finally, 
Mr. and the ABC de- 
cided to take matters in their own 
hands. A wooden platform and an 
improvised shell of plywood boards 
covered with coarse hemp sacking 
were put up in one of Sydney’s 
public gardens. A _ loud-speaker 
system was installed, and Sydney’s 
first open-air orchestral concert 
took place before an audience of 
25,000 people on the afternoon of 
Nov. 20, 1949. (A concert at night 
would have proved too expensive 
on account of lighting.) The very 
next day, the state government, 
through one of its ministers, an- 
nounced that a permanent open- 
air shell would be constructed 
within the shortest possible time 
There can be little doubt that 
open-air concerts will become reg- 
ular events in the future. 


URING the just 
cluded, nine singers (Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf, Rudolf Schock, Har 
old Williams, Peter Dawson, Mar- 
jorie Lawrence, Todd Duncan, 
Ninon Vallin, Oscar Natzka, and 
Joan Hammond), five pianists (the 
Rawicz and Landauer duo, Witold 
(Continued on page 74) 
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Re-engaged for 5th European Concert Tour, Summer 1950 








JOHN 


RANCK 


American Pianist 


Wins Praise of Critics 
IN NEW YORK 
“His technique is pervasively clear and 
fluent, revelant of detail, the tone con- 
sistently musical . .. revealed internal 
understanding as well as technical mas- 
tery . . . notable tonal depth and per- 


spective, insight and eloquence and 
emotional outspokenness .. ." 


Francis D. Perkins, 
Herald Tribune, Dec. 31, 1949 





. it was a surprise to discover how 
alive his performance of Hindemith's 
Third Sonata became. By the time he 
reached Norman Dello Joio's fresh and 
youthful sounding Third Sonata written 
only last year, his interpretation was 
really masterful in style." 


Times, Dec. 31, 1949 


IN CHICACO 


"Ravel's Sonatine was played brilli- 
antly and with imagination. Mr. 
Ranck has fine hands, a supple and 
virile technique, and a way with 
Poulenc and the murmuring cascades 
of Debussy. He has what it takes in 
clarity of tone, dynamic range, and | 


IN DETROIT poise of performance.” 


"The young artist stirred great enthu- Claudia Cassidy, Tribune 
siasm, which was amply merited, for he 
is extremely competent, with a high 
lyric style which gave the piano the 
true voice of song.” 


Russell McLauchlin, News 


IN SAN FRANCISCO 
“An exceptionally super pianist!" 


Examiner 





ae | 
two-piano 
team of 


first rank” 


Toronto 


Globe and Mail 


REGINALD 


EBY ~ BEDFORD 


— PRESS ACCLAIM — 


EVELYN 


NEW YORK (Debut) 


"Their playing was marked by technical deftness and unity of interpretative 
outlook.” Herald Tribune, Nov. 1, 1949 


Sun., Nov. 1, 1949 


"Played with the delicacy and technical agility that marked the whole 
program." Times, Nov. 1, 1949 


"Showed themselves to be able executants.” 


CHICAGO 
| “Played with great intelligence and with a fine feeling for the piano's 
wealth of tonal resource. Their work is beautifully alive.” Daily Tribune 


TORONTO 
"Each has piano technique of outstanding brilliance. Each also has touch 
and tone of individual character. They showed themselves to be artists with 
something beautiful to say which could only be said on two pianos.” 
Telegram, Edward W. Wodson 








CONCERT DIRECTION ANNIE FRIEDBERG 


Announces for Season 1950-1951 


PIANISTS SOPRANOS 
Viadimir Horowitz Elisabeth Schumann 
Myra Hess Marguerite Kozenn 


Carl Friedberg 
Frank Mannheimer 
Vera Franceschi 


Mary Bothwell 
Ruth Wolpert 
Teresa Stich Randall 


Sari Biro 
Mary Michna MEZZO-SOPRANO 
Kerstin Thorborg 
DUO-PIANISTS Metropolitan Opera Association 
Evelyn Eby & Reginald Bedford TENORS 
William Hain 
eee P Richard Dennis 
Inez Lauritano 
Bronislav Gimpel BARITONES 
Alexander Sved 
VIOLIST Metropolitan Opera Association | 
Milton Katims 
Ben Cutler 
CELLIST William Van Zandt 


Jascha Bernstein 


7 BASS-BARITONE 
Osie Hawkins 


FLUTIST Metropolitan Opera Association 
Rene Le Roy 
SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS 
HARPIST Sir Adrian Boult 


Marcel Grandjany Conductor B.B.C, London 
Miriam Marmein 


America's First Lady of Pantomime, 
and two assisting dancers 


ENSEMBLE 
Budapest String Quartet 
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TIMES, (R.P.) 


. .. his technique took on added assurance, his tone 
grew richer, the dynamic shadings were more fluent and 
sensitive and there was sustained emotional feeling from 


redoubled its applause.” 


Abresch photo 


















start to finish, The audience, which was always generous. 


HERALD TRIBUNE, (Jerome D. Bohm) 











tuosity.” 
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nical attainments . 


glowing .. . 






New York 19, N. Y. 


doubt about that . 


. . a musician of fiery temperament and first-rate tech- 


. . he played with compelling vir- 


WORLD-TELEGRAM, (Louis Biancolli) 


“He certainly made the violin sound good . . . The way 
he played it, the Bach G Minor Sonata sounded warm and 
Mr. Gimpel could reel off all of this music 
with superb ease. His bowing arm is one of the best to 


POST, (Harriett Johnson) 


with the Paganini and tossed off the Cadenza with the 


utmost ease.” 


A superb 


example of 


BRONISLAY 


GIMPEL 


CARNEGIE HALL RECITAL 
NEW YORK, NOV. 15, 1949 


* 


sweep over the singing strings this season. The technic is 
the kind you don’t notice because it’s all it should be.” 


“Mr. Gimpel is an accomplished performer. there is no 
. . he played the Cadenza by Sauret 
that has the reputation of being the most difficult in the 
entire violin-cadenza literature. He did quite brilliantly 


IRVING KOLODIN, NEW YORK SUN, 
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China 


(Continued from page 5) 


to confusfon and to preconceived, 
faulty notions of the musical con- 
sequences involved. Using an ex- 
ample of the living Chinese lan- 
guage, let us select the phonetic 
syllable MA, and examine its four 
meanings in the four intonations: 
MAI = mother, old woman, nurse 
(high pitch level—long) 


MA2 = hemp (any pitch level)— 
rising movement) 
MA3 = horse low pitch level — 
down-up movement) 
MA4=curse (medium level — 
short, imperative,  stac- 

cato ) 


It is clear from this illustration 
that without careful observation of 
these four tones, the Chinese lan- 
guage and its individual words be- 
come utterly meaningless and non- 
sensical. Applying these principles 
to the realm of music, and begin- 
ning with the song (i.e., the set- 
ting of musical tones to the spoken 
word), it also becomes clear that 
even the simplest song composi- 
tion in Chinese must conform with 
these inflections. It is impossible 
to sing to a falling or level melo- 
dic line a word or a syllable whose 
meaning is conveyed by a rising 
tone; nor can a longer, sustained 
note fit the meaning of a word- 
syllable the intonation of which is 
the short, or as we have called it, 
the staccato, tone. Obviously the 
melodic line of a Chinese song is 
determined by the words. 

This process seems so simple, 
so limited in possibiltiies, and ap- 
parently so compulsory that sev- 
eral authors have laid down some- 
thing like inherent and unchange- 
able rules of Chinese song com- 
position. I, too, have succumbed to 
this temptation. In classroom ex- 
perimentation at St. John’s Uni- 
versity, in Shanghai, I gave the 
class a few stanzas of Chinese 
poetry, with intonations indicated 
for each syllable, along with a few 
rules about the most common in- 
tervals and rhythms in Chinese 
song composition. Forthwith the 
students began writing songs by 
the dozen. The results were pleas- 
ant and very gratifying: all these 
little prefabricated folk tunes 
sounded very Chinese. But prob- 
ably all of them were wrong, for 
subsequent analysis showed that 
composers of Chinese folk tunes 
pay little or no attention to word 
intonations, and do not seem to 
care whether the meaning of the 
words is understandable within the 
musical settings. The melodies are 
frequently composed as if there 
were no intonation rules in the 
Chinese language. In other words, 
an emancipation has taken place 
that has separated later practices 
of composition from the basic 
facts of the language. On the 
other hand, it seems to be clear 
that at an earlier stage of musical 
culture the language factor beyond 
doubt influenced the evolution of 
Chinese melody. When this eman- 
cipation took place, where _ it 
started, and how far it went, are 
data as difficult to determine ac- 
curately as every other basic rela- 
tion between language and music 
in China, 


The poetry of the T’ang Dy- 
nasty (618-907 A.D.), the so- 
called golden age of Chinese 


poetry and art, which developed 
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immensely difficult and intricate 
patterns of rhymes and versifica- 
tion, and rather sophisticated rules 
for the arrangement of intonation 
patterns within the verses, should 
have been an admirable back- 
ground for the formation of melo- 
dic rules in Chinese music. This 
period and its influence on Chinese 
music might be compared, cum 
grano salis of course, to the 
French and Provengal troubadours, 
or to the Meistersinger guilds in 
Germany, with their scholastic 
oddities, pedantry of composition, 
and rules for poetizing. Some au- 
thors have tried to derive the basic 
rules of Chinese composition and 
melody-setting from the T'ang 
poetry and its sophisticated com- 
plexities. But the difficulty is that 
we have no idea how the Chinese 
language and its intonations, either 
in plain speech or in_ recited 
poetry, sounded 1,200 years ago, 
nor do we know anything conclu- 
sive about the tone qualities, 
pitches, sonorities, and melodic ex- 
ecution of T’ang music. Conse- 
quently, all conclusions about this 
period and its music-language rela- 
tion are mere guesswork, without 
the slightest possibility of proof or 
even partial substantiation. 

We might get somewhat nearer 
to realities by investigating instru- 
mental music, if we are willing to 
accept the old theory that all in- 


HIGHER 


NATURAL LEVEL OF 
SPEAKING PITCH: 
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strumental music is more or less 
derived from and developed out of 
vocal music. Such an investigation 
uncovers a number of facts that 
are unique to China, and that can 
be more easily understood and ex- 
plained if we link them to lan- 
guage factors. Future research 
will have to prove whether or not 
such explanations are correct. 


T is an extraordinary fact that 

the Chinese are the only musical 
people in the world who are deeply 
interested in the single, individual 
tone and its production. All other 
musical civilizations began by de- 
veloping melismas, or small melo- 
dic units; for them, music actually 
more or less began with the inven- 
tion of melody, ie., a series of 
conjunct tones. For the Chinese, 
the production of a single individ- 
val tone, repeated over and over 
again, but in dozens of different 
shadings, intensities, timbres and 
pitch inflections, was a_ self-con- 
tained and highly advanced idiom 
of artful expression. Witness Con- 
fucius beating his sounding stone, 
with its single-tone pitch, but in 
innumerable variations: or the 
Chinese seven-stringed zither Gu- 
Ching (Ch'in or K’1n, in the usual 
terminolgy of musical  diction- 
aries), for which, at the peak of 
Chinese classical music culture, 
probably more than 150 different 
touches were known and practiced 
to produce a single tone on one of 
its seven strings. Unless we bring 
this facet into direct relationship 
with language factors, it 1s almost 
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impossible to find a plausible inter- 
pretation for this unique aspect of 
Chinese instrumental music. 

A second group of related facts 
is revealed by a critical investiga- 
tion of the Chinese stringed instru- 
ments and playing techniques that 
partly survived into the present 
century. There is a significant dif- 
ference between melody instru- 
ments and the instruments used 
mainly for accompaniment. The 
latter are of the usual types we 
find among other nations and 
races. The melody instruments, 
however, are specially designed to 
allow for pitch inflections at any 
moment and interval. 

The bowed violin, Erh-hu, for 
example, has no fingerboard. Stop- 
ping a string by pressing it down 
to a wooden point of resistance 
will define a pitch clearly on the 
board, and will not allow for any 
subsequent sharping or flatting of 
the tone. Because the Erh-hu has 
no fingerboard, there is no resis- 


tance to the stopped string. The 
further the stopping finger presses 
the string down, actually even 


bending it, the higher the pitch 
becomes from increasing tension; 
relaxing the pressure will flat the 
sharped tone again. In other 
words, the instrument is designed 
for a playing technique that pro- 
vokes and permits flexible pitch at 
any point of the “scale.” The pos- 


Second 
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sible objection to this argument, 
that the Erh-hu was originally a 
Mongolian instrument, imported 
into China and foreign to Chinese 
musical tradition, has little bearing 
on the issue. The Erh-hu was 
fully adopted into the nation’s mu- 
sic; it is the only foreign instru- 
ment that has survived throughout 
the centuries and is. still widely 
used and popular all over China. 


SECOND example of such 

melody instruments is the pop- 
ular ?'i-P’a, a four-stringed, pear- 
shaped lute with four exceedingly 
high ledges and twelve or more 
very high frets. These frets and 
ledges are higher than in any 
other known plugged = string in- 
strument (except the Indian 
Vina). Whereas the frets of 
Western instruments are hardly 
more than one millimeter high, the 
}1-P'a frets and ledges are as high 
as an inch, or even more, thus 
allowing the string to be pressed 
down in between two frets or 
ledges without touching the finger- 
board. In the Western equivalents, 
the very low frets bring the stop- 
ped string into contact with the 
fingerboard, and the result is a 
clearly defined and unchangeable 
pitch. The Chinese instrument 
avoids this contact; it calls for 
such high pressure and bending of 
the string that the stopped tone 
may produce any pitch between the 
two extremes of a major third or 
even a fourth, at any chosen fret 
or ledge. 

A third example of the melody- 





type instrument, also with exceed- 
ingly high frets, is the Moon- 
Guitar (Yueh-Ch’ing). This in- 
strument again allows and pro- 
vokes playing techniques with 
variable pitches at any given point 
of the scale. A style that would 
require on Western string instru- 
ments a special glissando technique 
almost impossible to execute ts 
provided for in the Chinese mel 
ody instruments by the very con 
struction and design of the instru 
ment. One cannot fail to see the 
immediate connection with the 
language factor and its tone in 
flections, and it is probably accu- 
rate to identify the main char 
acteristic of Chinese classical mu 
sic as the absence, or rather th 
uselessness, of defined pitch rela 
tions and interval steps. Let th 
tone rise or fall—the motion, it 
terms of microintervals, means 
everything, the grade of intensit) 
everything, the quantity very little 
and absolute pitch standards hav: 
no more than theoretical value. 


WeE can now understand bette: 
why Chinese music was abk 
to limit itself, essentially and for 
most of its historical course, t 
what is customarily referred to a: 
a monotonous  five-tone — scale 
Chinese ingenuity, aided by th 
language factors of varied intona 
tions, devised an amazingly rict 
system of tonal inflections, color 
ings and pitch shadings—a systen 
that is utterly beyond presen 
Western comprehension, It is th 
same factor that permitted limita 
tion of the spoken language to +4 
phonetic units. The great forgot 
ten music of China, limited as i 
was to five-tone scale, was mainly 


or even exclusively, an art 0! 
shades, nuances, and immensel) 
subtle gradations, which has ne 


equivalent in Western civilization 
If we study the wonderful Chines: 
paintings of these past centuries 
we arrive at a closer understand 
ing of the exquisite music thes 
epochs must have produced. Thou 
sands of these paintings depict 
subjects in terms no more varied 
than the Chinese scale, with its 
five tones. Again and again we 
find a few bamboo cuttings, som: 
cherry blossoms, or a cherry twig 
silhouetted against the moon; a 
background of cloud formations: 
and an indication, faintly hinted, 
of a mountain range or a pre 
cipice. All this is painted in black 
ink, with no color permitted excep! 
black, grey, and white. But one 
who takes the pains to let this art 
of black and white, with its fre 
quent lack of any consideration of 
perspective, affect his sense of 
beauty and imagination—one who 
really tries to see—will experience 
delight and no end of surprise at 
the discovery of the dozens of 
shades and grades of white and 
black, and the hundreds of differ 
ent greyish nuances that contain 
the whole world of appearances 
and emotions. 


Two important conclusions can 

be drawn from these circum 
stances; as a matter of fact, they 
must be drawn. First, it is im 
possible to transcribe Chinese clas 
sical music into Western staff no 
tation. Anyone who tries to do se 
will never achieve anything bette: 
than the most crude approxima 
tion, a hollow and meaningles: 
skeleton that leaves out all the es 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Letter from Dukelsky 
New 


York 


Dea: Mephisto: 

| read with great interest the 
Amvcricans in Paris item on the 
editorial page of the January 1 
issue of your esteemed magazine. 
I wish to thank you for two rea- 
sons: 1) because you printed a 
fairly complete catalogue of our 
Paris doings (Dean Dixon’s and 
mine,) which we found was of in- 
sufficient interest to the New York 
daily press; and 2) because your 
item gives me a legitimate op- 
portunity to let off some steam. 

A few corrections to begin with, 
if you don’t mind. Your remarks 
would seems to imply (and with 
apparent good reason) that in my 
efforts on behalf of American 
music, | appear to favor but one 
composer — myself. That is no 
crime, as I could name two or 
three leading local composers who 
are, to put it mildly, no slouches 
in that respect, which does not 
lower them in their compatriots’ 
esteem. 

lowever, in the interests of the 
truth, I must state that I am not 
one of their number. During my 
residence in Paris in 1947-48, I 
evolved a workmanlike plan for 
the exchange you speak of. With 
the help of my good friends, 
Henry Barraud, the music head of 
the Paris radio, and Paul Gilson, 
its program director, I suggested 
that we give a symphonic concert 
of really worth-while American 
music, without insistence on the 
appearance of two or three names 
that invariably appear on such pro- 
grams — in other words, without 
sticking to the correct American 
Party Line in music, but simply by 
selecting works of unquestionable 
musical value. 

Such a program was_ soon 
arrived at and, please note, did 
not contain a single bar of my 
music, in accordance with my ex- 
press wishes. Having been brought 
up in Russia and France, musically 
speaking, I do not consider myself 
a “typical American composer,” 
although I’m as proud as the next 
tellow of my American citizenship. 
Also, I had Le Bal des Blanchis- 
seuses, a successful ballet, on the 
boards and decided to step aside 
in favor of my colleagues. 

\ccordingly, the following list 
Was made up: Walter Piston’s Sec- 
oul Symphony, Wallingford Rieg- 
ger’s Canon and Fugue, David 
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Diamond’s Rounds, Morton Gould’s 
Pavane, Douglas Moore’s Barnum 
Pageant, Charles Ives’ In the 
Night and Edward MacDowell’s 
D minor Piano Concerto, with the 
gifted Vera Franceschi as soloist. 
It is an extremely eclectic list, as 
you see, yet it had these virtues: 
1) All the music was of good 
quality; 2) it had decided audience 
appeal; and 3) it paid no respects 
to our Tammany Music Hall. The 
concert took place on July 2, 1948, 
was conducted by Jean Giardino, 
and was a pronounced success. 

I must regretfully state, how- 
ever, that the French Radio’s rep- 
resentative in New York had a 
terrible time for nearly six months 
trying to get the music from the 
composers or their publishers. Most 
of them were distinctly dubious of 
the whole enterprise, and wanted 
substantial remuneraticn, the biog- 
raphy of the conductor, ete., etc. 
As it turned out, all of the orches- 
tral materials for the concert were 
finally obtained in Paris, thanks to 
the valiant efforts of Miss Anita 
Lauve of the Cultural Division of 
the American Embassy, and the 
well-stocked musical library of the 
Paris Information Center. 

In exchange, I obtained scores 
by Elsa Barraine, Claude Delvin- 
court, and Henry Barraud, which 
were subsequently performed with 
success in New York by Leon 
3arzin and Dean Dixon. I was 
also entrusted with several novel- 
ties by my friends Henri Sauguet 
and Daniel Lesur, which I hope 
will be introduced here by Bernard 
Herrmann, who is doing so much 
for new music (also without the 
slightest allegiance to the T.M.H. 
—brave man!) at CBS. 

As for the current American 
invasion of musical Paris, I am 
proud of the fact that I helped the 
brilliant Dean Dixon to find such 
spontaneous and well-deserved rec- 
ognition in the French capital — 
which is still the musical capital 
of the world, in this writer’s opin- 
ion. Records will show that Ulysses 
Kay and Wallingford Riegger also 
figured on Mr. Dixon’s programs, 
but had to be replaced by classics 
at the last moment, for technical 
reasons. The performance of my 
cantata had nothing whatever to 
do with the “transatlantic ex- 
change” or my efforts on its be- 
half, as it is a work written in 
Paris on a French text, and chosen 
by Roger Désormiére for the sim- 
ple reason that he happened to like 
it. 

Since Dean Dixon is now an 
established success in Paris, Amer- 
ican composers will do well to 
write him at the Hotel Madison, 
143 Boulevard St. Germain, Paris. 

Thank you very much for your 
help and interest. 

Sincerely, 
Vladimir Dukelsky 


Mozart in America 


Not long ago, David Randolph 
read a letter, on his radio program, 
Music for the Connoisseur, pur- 
porting to prove that Mozart lived 
several years longer than has been 
supposed, and spent some time in 
America. Mr. Randolph refused to 
take the letter seriously; which, as 
it turned out, was wise, since an 
advertising copy writer, Edward 
Mandel, later confessed to writing 
it as a hoax. Before coming to 
America, Mr. Mandel claimed, 





Mozart suffered six years of am- 
nesia, from which he emerged to 
find himself a fishmonger in Lon- 
don, in the act of selling a three- 
pound flounder to a customer. 
Could it be that Mr. Mandel once 
strayed into a musicological meet- 
ing, and never recovered from the 
shock of discovering the sort of 
investigation musical scholars so 
often pursue? 


Sieglinde’s New Skin 


When Lauritz Melchior went 
big-game hunting in Africa a year 
ago, he did not put all thoughts of 
opera out of his mind. In the 
course of his safari, he shot an 
antelope, and immediately ear- 
marked the creature’s skin as a 
new costume for Astrid Varnay to 
wear as Sieglinde, in Die Walkiire. 
Before the curtain went up on the 
season’s first performance of the 
opera, on Dec. 12, Mr. Melchior 
presented the skin, made into a 
costume, to Miss Varnay, and the 
soprano wore it that very night. 


Puccini’s Friend 


One of the most interested mem- 
bers of the audience at the Puc- 


cini Memorial Concert, in the 
Metropolitan Opera House on 
Dec. 11, was Father Dante del 


Fiorentino, pastor of St. Lucy’s 
Roman Catholic Church, in Brook- 
lyn. The 59-year-old priest, though 
33 years younger than the com- 
poser, was a close friend of Puc- 
cini; he was born in Chiesa, Tus- 
cany, the next village to Torre del 


Lago, where Puccini lived and 
composed most of his operas. 
Puccini preferred to compose 


after midnight, Father Dante re- 
calls. His usual working hours 
were from about eleven in the 
evening until four in the morning. 
Frequently he found it impossible 
to compose until he was tired from 
the activities of the day. 

La Bohéme is Father Dante’s 
favorite Puccini opera, he told a 
New York Times reporter. ‘“He 
reached his greatest heights of 
creativeness in this opera because 
he wrote about people he knew” 
—the painters, poets, writers and 
musicians who were Puccini’s 
close friends, and who often gath- 
ered in his home. 


Alienation of Affections 
The New York City Opera 


Company, in its recent season in 
Chicago, was received with critical 
disagreement in the Chicago press 
that reached epic proportions. At 





the end of the first week, the opera 
management used its advertising 
space in the Sunday papers to 
print some of the conflicting judg- 
ments, under the heading, DON’T 
MISS ITS CONTROVERSIAL 
PRODUCTIONS. Here are a few 
samples : 

Der Rosenkavalier: 

“Most fraudulent Rosenkavalier 
of my possibly pampered existence 
... If this is opera, I am suing it 
for alienation of affections.”— 
Claudia Cassidy, Tribune. 

“Performance of great beauty 

admirable in its subtlety 
fluent in action... permeated with 
artistic insight.”—Felix Borowski, 
Sun-Times. 
Carmen: 

“Awkwardly staged, poorly re- 
hearsed, and tentatively sung.” 
Claudia Cassidy, Tribune. 

“Well integrated ensemble 
high degree of teamwork between 
singers and orchestra unparalleled 
for many years.”—Louis Palmer, 
Sun-Times. 

Don Giovanni: 

“Tt is a wonderful thing what 
a high spirited performance can 
do . . . The music comes to life 
and so does the audience .. . an 
enterprising company is giving an 
entertaining production of a great 
opera.”—Claudia Cassidy, Tribune. 

“Less appealing than it should 
be, due to Komisarjevsky’s strange 
notions of staging it.... The sing 
ers proved themselves well quali- 
fied .. . orchestral playing worthy 
of great praise.”—Felix Borowski, 
Sun-Times. 


Metropolitan Box Score 
Key: 

W—A winning performance 

T—A tie, with a balance of good 
and bad features 

L—A losing performance 
Score from Jan. 2 to 14: 


Tristan und Isolde, Jan. 2... 
Le Nozze di Figaro, Jan. 4.. 
Bee FE. DB coevececece , 
Rigoletto, Jan. 6...... 
Lohengrin, Jan. 7 ......... 
La Traviata, Jan. 7 ....... 
Samson et Dalila, Jan. 8.... 
Pe SD déasenaaes see 
Der Rosenkavalier, Jan. 10. 
L’Elisir d’Amore, Jan. 11.... 
Die Meistersinger, Jan. 12 .... 
La Bohéme, Jan. 13 ..... rr 
Lucia di Lammermoor, Jan. 14 
Die Walkiire, Jan. 14 ....... 


aa 


“a* 
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Summary of the period: 
Win—2; Tie—8; Lose—4 
Summary of the season to date: 
Win—7 ; Tie—29; Lose—15 
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Why Sovyetskaya Musica 


And Musical America Differ 
) oie in this issue we have 


reprinted an article on American 

music journalism from the Russian 
music magazine, Sovyetskaya Musica. Its 
distortions of fact and peculiar value judg- 
ments seemed so startling that we have in- 
terpolated a series of rebuttals among its 
paragraphs. This item-by-item duel, how- 
ever, is probably relatively fruitless; for 
when all is said and done, scarcely a single 
Russian or American is likely to change his 
mind as a result of it. 

The differences of opinion aroused by the 
Soviet article are much more than mere 
surface disagreements. They rest upon a 
fundamental conflict of philosophical prin- 
ciples. As long as the social and political 
beliefs of the two countries involve warring 
assumptions, common understandings about 
music are as impossible as common under- 
standings about biology, economics, or the 
control of atomic energy. 

In a totalitarian state such as Soviet Rus- 
sia, the individual has no independent ex- 
istence. His daily activities, hopes, and ful- 
fillments are subordinate to the welfare of 
the state. If his personal predilections dif- 
fer from those the state wants him to have 
he must abandon them. The state must al- 
ways be able to pursue its aims without 
hindrance, and every individual must serve 
those aims without the slightest personal 
reservation. 

In a democratic country such as the 
United States, the concept of an ail-power- 
ful central government is abhorrent. Our 
national government was formed by mutual 
consent of its individual members, for the 
purpose of preserving the freedom to hold 
differing opinions and to seek the truth in 
differing ways. Whenever we lose or relin- 
quish this freedom, we shall have lost our 
identification with the aspirations of the 
founders of American democracy. 

The perpetuation of a totalitarian state is 
impossible unless every activity and every 
interest is firmly controlled by the central 
authority. In Russia, therefore, musicians 
are expected to use their art to advertise the 
political and social goals of the state, and to 
help create in the people an enthusiastic ac- 
ceptance of their role in the life drama of 
the nation. Composers, performers, and 
critics are kept under constant strict sur- 
veillance, lest they express themselves as 
independent individuals rather than as poli- 
tical apologists. Musical values are meas- 
ured by the single criterion of usefulness to 
the state. Josef Stalin is, figuratively, the 
chief music critic of Russia, and his adju- 
tants, the members of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party, administer 
his judgment, precepts, and ukases with 
zealous finality. 

The chief fear of the arbitrary men in 
charge of Russia’s musical life is the fear 
of “western bourgeois formalism,” the doc- 
trine that holds that an artist can create 
works in any manner he wishes and for 
whatever reasons he wishes. “Bourgeois 
formalism” is intolerable in the Soviet sc- 
ciety because it relieves music of propa- 
gandistic obligations, and refuses to abide 
by the rule that all music must be attractive 
to the entire mass.of the population. 

In a democratic state, the use of music 
for purposes of propaganda is admissible, 
although frequently viewed with suspicion 
or distaste, and seldom considered the best 
reason for the encouragement of the art. 


For us, music—like all the other arts—has 
come to be regarded as a significant expres- 
sion of the general truths and aspirations of 
human existence; it does not need a more 
specialized justification. Since people are 
not all alike, their musical expressions—as 
creators, performers, or listeners—do not 
need to be uniform. Indeed, we expect 
every musician to be different from every 
other one, and we attach great importance 
to the wide. variety of meanings and modes 
of expression the musical art can achieve. 

This diversity makes unvarying value 
judgments impossible, but it produces the 
superior moral result of requiring every 
man to work for himself in order to arrive 
at his own convictions about truth and 
beauty. The aims and values of music are 
not foreordained; we must all seek to dis- 
cover them. By this search we may broaden 
our horizons, and also increase our sense of 
personal possession of the art. We cannot 
sacrifice flexibility and independence in our 
musical outlook to official regimentation. 
And because we cannot understand why the 
Russians should have been willing to make 
this sacrifice, we can find little or no con - 
mon ground with them for the evaluation 
or discussion of music, or of the activitie 
connected with it. 
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A Shining Beacon 
In The Gloom Of Radio 


N one after another of the foreign re- 

ports published in this issue, tribute 's 

paid to the service rendered by goverr- 
ment-subsidized radio stations, which are 
the principal sponsors and promulgators of 
contemporary music in most of the coun- 
tries of Europe and Latin America. If these 
broadcasting stations were to abandon their 
present policy of presenting the works ot 
native composers, very little new music 
would be heard at all in those nations. 

The commercial operation of radio sta- 
tions in the United States does not lend it- 
self to the support of contemporary or 
experimental music. In order to survive in 
a climate of free competition, all the major 
American stations must aim their broad- 
casts toward the largest possible mass audi- 
ence. There is no room—or at least the 
station and network owners think there is 
none—for programs designed for the ad- 
mittedly sma!l audience interested in the 
up-to-date developments of serious music. 

There is, however, one notable exception 
to the rule. WNYC, the municipally oper- 
ated station of the City of New York, regu- 
larly broadcasts all manner of serious-music 
programs, and does not hesitate to bring the 
most exacting modern compositions, both 
American and foreign, to the ears of its 
listeners. The station operates by a simple 
credo, “WNYC never underestimates the 
intelligence of its listeners.” 

For the eleventh consecutive year, 
WNYC will present its annual American 
Music Festival—from Feb. 12 to Feb. 22. 
Most of the hours of the day and evening 
are devoted to programs of American 
music, new and old, sung and played by 
American artists and by ensembles ranging 
from the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony to a high school chorus from Staten 
Island. 

This year, between Lincoln’s Birthday 
and Washington’s Birthday, some five hun- 
dred compositions by American composers 
will be presented by WNYC. To Herman 
Neuman, musical director of the station, 
American composers, performers, and 
listeners owe a growing debt of gratitude. 
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Mos: CAL A\mERICANA 


N EXHIBITION of paintings by Lotte 
A Lehmann will open at the Schaeffer Galler- 
ies, on Jan. 23, the day after the singer be- 
gins a series of five appearances in New York. The 
forty paintings to be shown include interpretations 
of the songs in two notable cycles—Schubert’s 
Winterreise and Schumann’s Dichterliebe 
Rudolf Firkusny began his winter tour by appear- 
ing with the Philadelphia Orchestra, on Jan. 9, 
in a benefit concert for the orchestra’s pension 
fund. Later he will be soloist with the Rochester 
Philharmonic, the Houston Symphony, and the 
Natene Symphony, in Washinvton, and he will 
ive recitals across the country 1 itil early in May, 
when he will go to South America for his third 
tour of that continent. 

The Franklin D. Roosevelt Birthday Memorial 
Concert, on Jan. 30, in the grand ballroom of the 
\Waldorf- Astoria, will present Lily Pons, Nathan 
Milstein, and Jan Peerce, and the Juilliard Sym- 
phony, conducted by Jean Morel, Deems Taylor 
will act as commentator . . . Following her recent 
concert tour of the United States, Ella Goldstein 
returned to Israel, where she was soloist in Bee- 
thoven’s Fourth Piano Concerto, with the Israel 
‘hilharmonic, under Paul Paray's direction. 

\t the end of April, when he will have played 
rore than 53 engagements during the season, 
Tossy Spivakovsky will go to Europe to make his 
first appearance there since 1933. Last fall, the 

linist played the first performances in St. Louis 

d Cincinnati of Béla Bart6k’s Violin Concerto 

. Rose Bampton is scheduled to make her first 
‘orth American appearance as the Marschallin in 
ler Rosenkavalier, when the opera is given in a 
concert version by the San Francisco Symphony, 
Artur Rodzinski conducting, on Jan. 19. The 
sprano has sung the role at the Teatro Colén in 
uenos Aires . . . David Guion, Texas composer 

w a resident of Pennsylvania, spent the holiday 

ason in Dallas. 

The arrival of the liner Queen Mary, on Jan. 9, 
rought George London, young American bass- 
aritone, who, in his first season at the Vienna 
State Opera, sang leading roles in Faust, Aida, 
(‘armen, Prince Igor, The Tales of Hoffmann, and 
Boris Godounoff . . . The illness of Beniamino 
Gigli caused the postponement of a performance 
of Verdi’s Requiem, in Rome, in which he and 
Lucy Kelston, American soprano, were to appear 
as soloists. 

Nikita Magaloff, who returned to the United 
States on Jan. 9 for a tour of this country and 
Canada, gave two programs in Valdemosa on the 
island of Majorca, where Chopin lived for some 
time, in honor-of the hundredth anniversary of the 
composer’s death. He was also heard as soloist in 
{ program commemorating the first concert of the 
Societa del Quartetto, given at La Scala, Milan... 
Walter Hendi, conductor of the Dallas Symphony, 
left with his wife on Jan. 4, via Braniff Interna- 
tional Airways, for a two-week tour of South 
\merica. While in Rio de Janeiro, Mr. Hendl 
planned to audition Brazilian musicians and in- 
spect works by Brazilian composers in preparation 
for a special Latin American concert he will con- 
duct in Dallas, on March 11. The cultural relations 
department of Braniff Airways will sponsor the 
concert Elliott Fisher left on Jan. 13 for 
Stockholm, where he will make his European de- 
but. The young American violinist’s subsequent 
tour will take him to Norway, Denmark, Holland, 
Switzerland, and Austria. 

Roland Hayes will include five Afro-American 
work songs, arranged by Frederjck Hall, in his 
annual New York recital, in Carnegie Hall, on 
March 5. The tenor will be accompanied by 
Reginald Boardman .. . Henry Mazer, conductor 
of the Wheeling Symphony, recently announced 
his marriage last November to Kathryn Foulk 
Paull. The couple will reside in Shawnee Hills 
and Green Tree Terrace, Pittsburgh. 

Nicole Henriot has accepted an invitation from 
the French government to participate in the 
French Fortnight festival in Caracas, Venezuela. 
The French pianist, now touring the United States 
and Canada, will fly there and back in order to 

sive a recital and appear with the local orchestra, 
on Jan. 20 and 21. A group of American com- 
positions will be included by Edward Katz in the 
programs he will give during his forthcoming 
European tour. The young violinist will appear in 
Stockholm, Copenhagen, The Hague, Amsterdam, 
Brussels, Paris, Geneva, Zurich, Milan, and Rome. 

On Dec. 6, at the dedicatory ceremonies of the 
Oley Speaks Music Library, at Canal Winchester, 
fifteen miles south of Columbus, Ohio, Margaret 
Speaks sang a program of songs of the com- 
poser, her uncle. Mr. Speaks, had planned the 
library before his death, on Aug. 7, 1948. 
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TWENTY YEARS AGO: FAREWELL OF FRANCES ALDA 


Paying tribute to Frances Alda after her final appearance at the Metropolitan 
Opera, in the title role of Puccini's Manon Lescaut, on Dec. 18, are Edward 


Johnson, Giulio Setti, Antonio Scotti, 
Alda, Lawrence Tibbett, Beniamino Gigli, 


Chicago’s First Fidelio 


Beethoven’s Fidelio, which had never before 
been produced by the Chicago Civic Opera, quite 
unexpectedly turned out to be the artistic triumph 
of the season. To Egon Pollack, the conductor, 
goes the principal credit for this stimulating ex- 
perience. Frida Leider was the Leonore and Alex- 
ander Kipnis the Rocco. Kathleen Kersting, a 
protegée of Emma Calvé, made her debut as Mar- 
zellina; René Maison was the Florestan; and Rob- 
ert Ringling was the Pizzaro 


A Pioneer 


Lawrence Tibbett has signed a long-term con- 
tract by which he will appear in at least one fea- 
tured screen production yearly for Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. The Rogue Song marks his first venture 
before cameras and microphones. Mr. Tibbett is 
the first opera singer to complete a full-length all- 
talking film. 


Appraisal Deferred 


The first Gotterddmmerung of the season, on 
Jan. 17, served to introduce to America the Dutch 
soprano, Elisabeth Ohms. Criticism of her as a 
singer and as an artist must be reserved . . . one 
feels that she has more than she gave forth on 
this occasion. 


Tragedy 


Alexander Lambert, pianist and teacher, for 
forty years a prominent figure in the musical 
world of New York, was run down and killed by 
a taxicab within a block of his home on the 
morning of Dec. 31. 


Farewell 


Amelita Galli-Curci will retire from the opera 
at the end of her present season at the Metropolitan 
to devote herself in the future entirely to concert. 
The soprano sails on Feb. 7 for an extensive tour 
of Europe. Next fall she will make her second 
concert tour of England. 


It Never Happened 


Report that John Erskine and George Antheil 
had been commissioned by the Metropolitan to pre- 
pare an opera based on Mr. Erskine’s Helen of 
Troy was denied last week. Otto H. Kahn, chair- 
man of the board, had no comment, but it was said 
that he would be interested in examining such a 
score. 


Memorial for an American 


Pledges are still coming into the fund for 
the Stephen Foster Memorial Building, to he 
erected in Pittsburgh. The building is to contain 
a room to house Foster’s piano, flute, manuscripts, 
portrait, and other Fosteriana. 


Lucrezia Bori, Pavel Ludikar, Mme. 


Adamo Didur, and Giovanni Martinelli 


Johnson as Johnson 


Hollywood actors, in the film version of Owen 
Wister’s The Virginian, gave Edward Johnson, a 
former boy soprano who learned about The Girl 
of the Golden West far from its bullet-ridden 
locale, an idea of how Dick Johnson, the frontier 
bandit, should swagger. “I always think whatever 
role I’m doing at the moment is my favorite,” 
smiled Mr. Johnson. “I’ve liked doing Romeo and 
Pelléas. What | want in a role ts hat it should 


have some poetic and some heroic qualities and 
that the opera should be good theater. Certainh 
that covers Dick Johnson. I’ve always felt that 
although Johnson was a ruffian, as soon as he met 


Minnie he became just a romantic lover.” 


Auspicious Beginning 
As the culmination of plans long under consi 


eration, eighty musicians of Washington have an 
nounced the formation of the National Symphony 


Orchestra. They have chosen as their leader 
Rudolph Schueller, director of the opera school 
connected with the Cleveland Institute Three 
concerts are planned for this season, the opening 
concert on Jan. 31... The first program will in 


clude Edgar Stillman Kelley’s New England Syn 
phony, and works by Wagner, Bizet and Liszt 
Hermann Rakemann is the concertmaster 


Before Hitler 


It has been announced that Arturo Toscanini 
will conduct all performances of Tristan und Isolde 
and Tannhauser at the next Wagner festival at 
Bayreuth. Lauritz Melchior and Gotthelf Pistor 
will alternate as Tristan; Nanny Larsen-Todsen 
will sing Isolde, with Alexander Kipnis as King 
Marke, Rudolf Bockelmann as Kurvenal and Anny 
Helm as Brangane. 


Silver Jubilee 


When Frederick Stock appeared on the Chicago 
Symphony rostrum for the Friday concert of Jan 
10, he was completely taken by surprise when the 
orchestra arose and accorded him a tusch; the 
audience likewise stood and cheered the conductor, 
who on that date celebrated the 25th anniversary 
of his assumption of the post 


* 
On The Front Cover: 


ICIA ALBANESE, who is now in her elev- 

enth season at the Metropolitan, was born in 
Zari, Italy. She won a government-sponsored, na- 
tion-wide singing contest in 1935, and made her 
first opera appearance the same year, in Parma, 
in Madama Butterfly. On Feb. 9, 1940, she made 
her Metropolitan debut in the same opera. Since 
then the soprano has sung eleven other roles there, 
including Violetta in La Traviata, Marguerite in 
Faust, and Mimi in La Bohéme. She has appeared 
in leading opera houses in Europe and America, in 
cluding La Scala Milano and Covent Garden, and 
in numerous concerts and radio programs. She 
became an American citizen in 1945. 







Italy 


(Continued from page 7) 


tions—aside from the Accademia 
di Santa Cecilia, the Maggio Musi- 
cale, the Concerti della Scala, and 
those (for chamber orchestra) of 
the Teatro Nuovo—the activity of 
Radio Italiana (RAI) should be 
singled out for notice, because of 
its singularly interesting perform- 
ances of unusual works, both new 
and old. In a new program, Not- 
turni dell’ Usignolo, broadcast four 
times a week at 11:30 p. m., musi- 
cal, dramatic, and poetic works are 
presented for an elite public, eager 
for new knowledge and new ex- 
periences. The new broadcast is a 
sort of embryonic Third Pro- 
gramme, entirely different in scope 
and purpose from the broadcasts 
aimed at the large general public. 
Recent programs have included a 
number of cycles—the variation 
form from Frescobaldi to Busoni; 
Gioacchino Rossini; the quartets 
of Béla Barték; the Romantic lied ; 
Francois Couperin; Expressionism 
and the twelve-tone technique ; and 
the Mass. Each cycle was discussed 
by a critic with particular qualifi- 
cations for the task. 


F called upon to name the musi- 

cal revelations of the year, I 
should be hard put to it to decide 
what they were. Among composers, 
G. Francesco Ghedini has received 
the greatest attention on programs 
and the most comforting accept- 
ance from the critics and the 





Gianandrea Gavazzeni 


public. Among conductors, young 
Guido Cantelli has moved decisive- 
ly into the first rank; and the 
status of Gianandrea Gavazzeni, 
who has profited from his early 
experience as a composer, has been 
confirmed, in the fields of both 
opera and concert. 

Toward the end of this season, 
La Scala intends, it is said, to 
present Mario Peragallo’s La Col- 
lina, a “scenic madrigal’ for solo 
voices, chorus, and_ orchestra, 
based upon seven epitaphs from 
Edgar Lee Masters’ Spoon River 
Anthology. This work was given 


Mario Peragallo 


A TRIO OF ITALIAN COMPOSERS 


in concert form at one of the re- 
cent Venice festivals. The com- 
poser, not yet forty, began his 
career in conventional fashion by 
writing, between 1930 and 1940, 
two operas (to librettos by G. 
Forzano) in which a perceptible 
youthful freshness was imprisoned 
within the formulas of post-Puc- 
cini melodrama. After a period of 
crisis and reorientation, he began 
to harken to the dodecaphonic 
siren, and his most recent pages 
(Music, for double string quartet: 
and La Collina) are advanced 
rather than interesting. To Pera- 





G. Francesco Ghedini 


gallo, the president of the Interna 
tional Society for Contemporary 
Music has been given the task o 
planning on a reconstituted basi: 
the Italian sessions of the society 
in preparation for its festival a 
Brussels in the spring. Peragallk 
proposes to widen the base of th« 
organization, and to this end, k 
has appointed a committee con 
sisting of Fernando Ballo, Maric 
Labroca, Alberto Mantelli, Guid 
Pannain, Luigi Ronga, and the 
author of this report, who boast: 
of having been one of the origina 
members of the ISCM in 1922. 





Austria 


(Continued from page 4) 
activities of the Vienna Symphony 

Die Grosse Symphonie, and the 
Karajan Zyklus. To these should 
be added two choral programs— 
Bach’s St. John Passion, and 
Franz Schmidt’s Das Buch mit 
sieben Siegeln, in both of which 
the Choral Society of the Gesell- 
schaft will sing. Eight subscrip- 
tion lieder recitals are scheduled— 
by Dusolina Giannini, Franz Voel- 
ker, Hans Hotter, Viorica Ur- 
suleac, Julius Patzak, Anton Der- 
mota, Irmgard Seefried, and Elisa- 
beth Schwarzkopf. Eight extra re- 
citals, also devoted to lieder, will 
be sung by Kirsten Flagstad, Mar- 
garethe Klose, Walther Ludwig, 
Hermann Uhde, Elisabeth Hongen, 
Desi Halban, Kathleen Ferrier, 
and Boris Christoff. The Schneid- 
erhan Quartet will be heard in a 
series of eight chamber-music pro- 
grams, in six of which guest art- 
ists will participate. 

These programs are only the 
ones listed at the beginning of the 
season, for the most part in sub- 
scription form. Whenever the 
right opportunity presents itself, 
the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde 
presents other programs, some- 
times with almost no advance 
warning. George London, Ameri- 
can bass-baritone, recently gave 
his first lieder recital here under 
the sponsorship of the Gesell- 
schaft. His success was even 
greater than had been anticipated, 
although he had already established 
himself at the Staatsoper. In the 
case of Wilhelm Backhaus, every- 
one knows beforehand what will 
happen, and it does: The tickets go 
immediately. 


The Gesellschaft is planning 
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an elaborate International Bach 
Festival, to be given in the first 
half of June, in celebration of the 
200th anniversary of the death of 
Johann Sebastian Bach. 

The programs will offer such 
major works as the Passion Ac- 
cording to St. John and Passion 
According to St. Matthew, and the 
seldom-heard Passion According 
to St. Luke; the B minor Mass; 
the Well-Tempered Clavier; the 
Art of the Fugue; and various 
cantatas and solo and chamber 
pieces. An unusual event will be 
a divine service in the style of 
Sach, to be held in the Church of 
St. Dorothea (Evangelical). 

Although it will be primarily a 
Sach Festival, other composers 
and their works near to the hearts 
of the Viennese public will be also 
represented. Among the works 
promised are Mozart’s Coronation 
Mass; Schubert’s Mass in E flat; 
Haydn’s Nelson Mass, and_ his 
little opera, The Apothecary (sung 


by the Vienna Choir Boys) ; 
3ruckner’s Mass in E minor; and 
Seethoven’s Mass in C major. 


Among the organizations and 
artists taking part in the festival 
will be the Vienna Philharmonic 
and the Vienna Symphony; the 
choir of St. Thomas’ Church in 
Leipzig; the Staatsoper chorus and 
the chorus of the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde, the Schneiderhan 
Quartet and the Konzerthaus 
Quartet, Yehudi Menuhin, Guen- 
ther Ramin, Louis Kéntner, Mar- 
cel Dupré, Enrico Mainardi, Denis 
Matthews and Elisabeth Schwarz- 
kopf. The conductors will be Her- 
bert von Karajan, Joseph Krips, 
Volkmar Andreae, Otto Klemper- 
er, Dimitri Mitropoulos, Hermann 
Scherchen, and Paul Hindemith. 

The festival will extend from 
June 1 to June 15. Most of the 


concerts will take place in the 
great hall of the Musikverein. The 
masses will be sung in Vienna’s 
leading churches, with three ex- 
ceptions. The Bruckner Mass will 
be performed at the Augustine 
monastery at St. Florian, the 
Schubert Mass at the Benedictine 
monastery at Melk on the Danube, 
and the Nelson Mass at the Haydn 
Church, at Eisenstadt. 


HE state opera companies 
mount productions in both the 

Theater an der Wien and the 
Volksoper every night during ten 
months of the year. Along with 
the Vienna Philharmonic men, the 
rest of the personnel of the Thea- 
ter an der Wien moves bag and 
baggage to Salzburg around the 
middle of July, when rehearsals 
begin for the festival in August. 
Thus their two-month vacation is 
considerably shortened. The type 
of production characteristic of 
each house can best be given by 
showing a typical weekly schedule. 

Staatsoper, at the Theater an 
der Wien: Puccini’s Turandot; 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni, and The 
Magic Flute; Bizet’s Carmen: 
Tchaikovsky’s Pique Dame; and 
Wagner’s Die Meistersinger. Volk- 
soper: Johann Strauss’ A Thou- 
sand and One Nights, Mascagni’s 
Cavalleria Rusticana, and Leon- 
cavallo’s Pagliacci, Millécker’s 
The Beggar Student, Gounod’s 
Faust, Britten’s The Beggar’s 
Opera, and Johann Strauss’ A 
Night in Venice. 

Each house has its own staff, 
orchestra, and singers, but there is 
some exchange of principal sing- 
ers. Since each house regularly 
prepares new productions, it is to 
the point to list the plans of each 
theater for this season. Staatsoper, 
Theater an der Wien: a new ballet 


evening (Gluck’s Don Juan and 
Richard Strauss’ Legend of Jo- 
seph); Mozart’s La Clemenza di 
Tito (prepared for the Salzburg 
Festival last summer), Die Meis- 
stersinger, Puccini’s Tosca, Web 
er’s Oberon, Korngold’s Die Tote 
Stadt, and Verdi’s Falstaff. Volk- 
soper: A Thousand and One 
Nights, The Beggar’s Opera (the 
Britten version), Offenbach’s The 
Bandits, Richard Strauss’ Dic 
schweigsame Frau, Johann Strauss’ 
Ritter Pazmann, Rossini’s The 
Barber of Seville, a Johann 
Strauss ballet evening, and Wolf- 
Ferrari’s Die schalkhafte Witwe. 

Viennese singers are now so 
busy accepting engagements in 
other countries that audiences can 
no longer be certain of finding 
familiar names and voices in some 
roles, as they could two years ago. 
This is unfortunate, for it tends 
to break up the ensemble, always 
one of the most important aspects 
of opera production here; but on 
the other hand, other artists are 
now invited to come to Vienna 
for guest appearances, and even 
regular engagements of various 
durations. 

HE standard on the whole is 
” high, and Vienna can hold its 
own with any other city in both 
the quality and the quantity of its 
opera. Certain productions are 
hampered by the smallness of the 
Theater an der Wien, and people 
like to recall the larger house and 
relate how things were staged 
there. But that will come again. 
Meanwhile, the size of the theater 
would be a poor reason for con- 
demning the present excellent re- 
vival of Die Meistersinger. 

Most of the guest singers come 
from Germany. The Viennese 
singers, however, go nearly every- 

(Continued on page 73) 
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(Continued from page 26) 
Lambert conducting (one of a 


series of four Purcell concerts. 


arranged by Anthony Lewis). 
11:10-11:45... A Schubert sonata; 
Edith Vogel, pianist (the sixth 
in a series of programs of 
Schubert’s piano music). 

Thursday 

6.00-6.35... Songs by 
rary Greek 
Mandikian. 

7 :05-7:45...Schubert’s Grand 
Duo (part of the Schubert piano 
music series). 

8 :50-10:50... Berlioz’ The Child- 
hood of Christ; Bach Choir and 
the London Symphony, Reginald 
Jacques conducting. 

11715-11:40...A Bach suite; 
Pierre Fournier, cellist (re- 
corded in an earlier broadcast 
by Mr. Fournier). 

Friday 

6:30-7:20... A History in Sound 

of European Music: The Sym- 

phony (1770-90). Program No. 

56 in this historical series, of 

which the general editor is Ger- 

ald Abraham. Illustrated by the 

Boyd Neel Orchestra, Trevor 

Harvey conducting. 

50-9 05... Liszt’s A Faust Sym- 

phony; BBC Symphony, Con- 

stant Lambert conducting. 

10 :05-10:20... Mendelssohn rec- 
ords; Alfred Cortot, pianist. 

11 :25-12:00... Chamber music of 


contempo- 
composers; Arda 


N 


Debussy (recorded from an 
earlier broadcast). 
Saturday 


9:15-10:05... Heinrich Schiitz’s 
Historia von der Geburt Jesu 
Christi; Choir of King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and London 
Symphony, Boris Ord conduct- 
ing. 

10 :30-11:15...Chamber music by 
Mendelssohn and Schubert; 
Busch String Quartet. 

11 :30-12:00... Records of 
by Corelli. 


music 


LANS for 1950 BBC programs 
include performances of Frank 
Martin’s oratorio, Golgutha, to be 


conducted by Ernest Ansermet; - 


Martinu’s Symphonie Concertante, 
to be conducted by Rafael Ku- 
belik ; Prokofieff’s Sixth Symphony 
and Britten’s Spring Symphony, to 
be conducted by Eduard van Bei- 
num; Henri Sauguet’s Symphonie 
Expiatoire, to be conducted by 
Roger Désormiére; Walton’s new 
Violin Sonata, to be played by 
Yehudi Menuhin and relayed from 
the Albert Hall in a London Phil- 
harmonic concert conducted by 
Serge Koussevitzky. 

The other public body, apart 
from the BBC, that is supplanting 
the private sponsor is the Arts 
Council, an institution that grew 
out of the Wartime Committee for 
the Encouragement of Music and 
the Arts, and that receives its 
funds direct from the Treasury. 
The Arts Council awards substan- 
tial grants to most of the estab- 
lished orchestras and instrumental 
groups, as well as to the two main 
.opera organizations, Sadler’s Wells 
and Covent Garden. The growth 
and development of the Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet was made possible, 
after its hazardous wartime ex- 
istence, largely by sponsorship 
from the Arts Council. The estab- 
lishment of a permanent English 
opera company at Covent Garden, 
now in its fourth year, could not 
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have been undertaken without gen- 
erous support from the Arts Coun- 
cil. The main British musical fes- 
tivals, at Edinburgh and Chelten- 
ham, also owe their continued suc- 
cess to subsidy from public funds. 
It is against such public expendi- 
ture that Sir Thomas Beecham, 
founder and conductor of the 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, 
from time to time, takes it upon 
himself to rail amusingly; but any 
such musical organization that un- 
dertook to be independent of pub- 
lic sponsorship in these times 
would be doomed to an unneces- 
sarily hazardous career. 


GAINST this new economic 

background, ambitious plans 
have been made for the 1950 Sea- 
son. Covent Garden will give two 
cycles of Wagner’s Ring, as well 
as performances of Tristan und 
Isolde, in the spring and’ summer, 
with Karl Rankl conducting and 
Kirsten Flagstad as _ Briinnhilde 
and Isolde. The company, which 
has engaged many eminent for- 
eign singers during its four years’ 
existence, has introduced to Lon- 
don several interesting American 
artists. Among them are Doris 
Doree, as the Marschallin in Der 
Rosenkavalier, Leonora in I] Tro- 
vatore, Aida, Sieglinde in Die 
Walkiire, and other parts; Shirley 
Russell, as Sophie in Der Rosen- 
kavalier, Susanna in The Marriage 
of Figaro, and Pamina in The 
Magic Flute; Virginia MacWat- 
ters, as Manon and Sophie; Ken- 
neth Schon as Jokanaan in Sa- 
lome, Wotan, and Jupiter, in 
Arthur Bliss’ opera, The Olym- 
pians; Jess Walters, as Count Al- 
maviva in The Marriage of Figaro 
and Escamillo in Carmen; Astrid 
Varnay, as Briinnhilde and Isolde; 
the Canadian contralto, Jean Wat- 
son, as the Page in Salome, and 
Annina in Der Rosenkavalier; and 
Willa Stewart, as Aida. In the 
fall, the opera company from La 
Scala, Milan, will visit Covent 
Garden for a short season, to be 
conducted by Victor de Sabata. 

At the Edinburgh Festival, to be 
held from Aug. 20 to Sept. 9, the 


Orchestre National, from France, 


will be conducted by Roger Dé- 
sormiére and Sir Thomas Beech- 
am; the Danish Radio Orchestra 
will be led by Fritz Busch; and La 
Scala Orchestra will give six con- 
certs under the direction of Mr. 
De Sabata and Guido Cantelli. 
The Hallé Orchestra, conducted by 
Sir John Barbirolli; the Royal 
Philharmonic, under Beecham; 
and the BBC Scottish Orchestra, 
under lan Whyte, complete the 
orchestral commitments. Soloists 
scheduled to appear at the orches- 
tral concerts include Robert Cas- 
adesus and Marguerite Long, pian- 
ists; Marcel Dupré, organist; 
Pierre Fournier, cellist; Kathleen 
Ferrier, contralto; and Nathan 
Milstein, violinist. At the Free- 
mason’s Hall, recitals will be giv- 
en by Clifford Curzon, pianist, and 
William Primrose, violist; Benja- 
min Britten, composer-pianist, and 
Peter Pears, tenor; Jennie Tourel, 
mezzo-soprano, who will sing 
Hindemith’s Das Marienleben; and 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, soprano. 
Chamber music will be supplied by 
the Griller Quartet, the Budapest 
Quartet, and the Loewenguth 
Quartet, and by a new trio con- 
sisting of Franz Osborn, pianist; 
Max Rostal, violinist; and Dennis 
Brain, horn. As in previous years, 





opera performiances will be given 
by the Glyndebourne Opera, with 
Carl Ebert as _ stage director. 
Strauss’ Ariadne auf Naxos and 
Mozart’s The Marriage of Figaro 
are the choices for the coming fes- 
tival. Sir Thomas Beecham will 
conduct Haydn’s The Seasons, 
with the Royal Edinburgh Choral 
Union. Bach and his contempo- 
raries will be represented in a 
series of ten concerts by John 
Francis, flutist, and the London 
Harpsichord Ensemble. 

At the Cheltenham Festival, 
four concerts, consisting mainly of 
contemporary English music, will 
be given from July 4 to 7 by the 
Hallé Orchestra, conducted by Sir 
John Barbirolli. Sir Arnold Bax’s 
new Piano Concerto for the Left 
Hand Alone will be played by 
Harriet Cohen; and the symphony 
by Racine Fricker that received 
the Koussevitsky prize for 1949 
will be given its first performance. 
Other British works to be heard 
for the first time include a sym- 
phony by William Alwyn and the 
Second Symphony, for strings, by 
Anthony Collins. Frederick Grinke, 
Canadian violinist, will play Wal- 
ton’s Violin Concerto, and Pierre 
Fournier will be soloist in Elgar’s 
Cello Concerto. 


France 


(Continued from page 27) 
teenth century. The technique of 
canons on all degrees of the scale, 
by augmentation and diminution, 
upside down and backwards, en- 
larged upon by Bach and frequent- 
ly adopted by Brahms, has long 
been a required subject in the 
study of musical theory. But al- 
though counterpoint still aims to 
produce music appealing to both 
heart and brain, the rules have 
changed over the centuries. Today 
the scope is great and dangerous, 
for the composer must shape his 
field of activity out of the entire 
cosmos. 

In Milhaud’s Octet, he proposes 
to the listener three performances. 
Variety, then, is the first requisite. 
He was faced with the problem 
of uniting two quartets different 
from each other, adding up to an 
octet that would fulfill new de- 
sires by the superimposition, and 
not merely overstuff an already 
satiated appetite. 


THE first performance in France 

of the new work occurred at a 
concert of Milhaud’s works, given 
in honor of the composer in the 
Salle Gaveau in the fall of 1949. 
In addition to this major curiosity, 
the program contained a viola and 
piano sonata played by Etienne 


Ginot and Nadia _ Boulanger; 
Réves, sung by Mme. Martin- 
Metten, accompanied by Jane 


Bathori; and the song-cycle Alissa, 
to poems by André Gide, sung by 
the same admirable vocalist, ac- 
companied by Paul Collaer. 

The Quartet No. 15 was played 
first by the Quatuor de Paris. The 
first movement, Animé, is light, 
rapid and accentuated. The sec- 
ond, Modéré, is smooth and ex- 
pressive; while the last, Vif, con- 
tains amusing syncopations and 
virtuoso writing, and is not lack- 
ing in fun. After the four execu- 
tants had retired, the Quatuor 
Pascal advanced to play Quartet 
No. 14. The opening measures 
contrast effectively with those of 
the other quartet. The Animé is 
lyrical and sustained, and employs 


notes of longer value. The Modéré 
starts with a soft swaying motif, 
intercepted now and then by 
melodic phrases. It is difficult to 
listen to, however, without antici- 
pating the octet, and it hardly 
seems complete in itself. The Vif 
is marked by rhythmic vigor; its 
fragmentary thematic material, 
however, reduces the feeling of 
continuity. At first hearing, the 
Quartet No. 15 appeared to be the 
more independent, complete, and 
satisfying. 

After hearing the two quartets 
separately, there is a _ certain 
pleasure in listening to the octet 
and in recognizing various pas- 
sages with their opposing themes. 
But if many passages take on their 
full significance for the first time, 
others are so compact that they 
become opaque. 

On examining the score, one is 
struck by many fine details of the 
writing. Milhaud has been careful 
to avoid confusion in the voice- 
leading. The two cellos rarely 
play in the same register or pro- 
ceed by parallel motion; long val- 
ues are opposed to short ones; 
rests are compensated for; and 
there is no interchange of themes 
between the opposing groups. Cli- 
matic accents are reached together 
(Animé, measure 58; Vif, mea- 
sure 52). The position of Quartet 
No. 14 is inverted at the recapitu- 
lation (Animé, measure 75); can- 
ons are frequent, including those 
by diminution and augmentation 
so dear to Brahms (Modéré, mea- 
suré 10-11 and 86-87; and Animé, 
measures 107-109). Amusing syn- 
copation—3/16 versus 4/4 (Vif, 
measure 21), and 9/8 versus 4/4 
(Vif, measures 63-65)—is occa- 
sionally employed, and a wide in- 
strumental range is exploited in 
the melodies. 


N spite of all this wealth, the 

performance does not entirely 
avoid an impression of monotony. 
Is the work too rich melodically, 
to the detriment of harmonic in- 
terest? Can the continual crossing 
of eight parts of the same timbre 
be clearly perceived; and would 
not this problem be alleviated and 
the work as a whole enhanced by 
more daring counter-rhythms and 
and greater harmonic clarity? The 
composition is mainly tonal, and 
there are several harmonic nice- 
ties—the opening measures, where 
a lyrical theme in F major accom- 
panies a D major staccato idea; 
also the last five measures of the 
Animé, and the beginning of the 
Modéré. Rhythmically the two 
quartets begin and end together, 
proceed in identical tempi, and use 
note values extending only (with 
few exceptions) from the half- 
note to the sixteenth. The score 
looks like a complex version of a 
classical double chorus; but the 
counterpoint is so free that the 
unity and power of modulation are 
minimized. For variety’s sake, 
modern technique would not pre- 
vent the combination of an Adagio 
of one quartet with an Allegro of 
the other (one note equalling one 
measure, or any other mathemati- 
cal ratio), or more rhythmical 
insistence of one played against 
the development of the other. It 
is possible, however, that Mr. Mil- 
haud wished to limit himself to a 
classical model, which would serve 
as a frame for his own language. 
At any rate, the result is certainly 
worth close attention. 
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Triumphant 
on 2 Continents 


% NEW YORK, N. Y. “For a miss verging on 
her twenties, Miss Helen Kwalwasser is a violin- 
ist of surprising maturity and professional 
aplomb. In her Town Hall recital last night 
she sounded like a veteran—confident, assured, 
mentally at ease. Unbounded rhythmic vitality, 
unforced temperament, strength—all were pres- 
ent. From these attributes she produced inter- 
pretations which had that precious thing known 


as spontaneity.”’—Sun. 





“She plays with a fine silverish tone that is of 
delicate beauty and under expert bow control. 
Her performance was pleasurable as well for 
sensitivity of phrasing, intelligent and spon- 
taneous understanding of style and a quite 
unruffled absorption in the music at hand.” 
—Herald-Tribune. 


% WASHINGTON, D. C.: “She is the most able 
young violinist we have had the pleasure of 
hearing here this season, and in addition pre- 
sented the most interesting program.” 
—Times-Herald. 


“BY THE GRACE OF GOD, A GENIUS.” 
Sun-Telegraph, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





% AMSTERDAM, Holland:“. . . but there was 
more to be admired: perfect control of tech- 
nique, a particularly fine bow arm, tone noble 
and brilliantly formed—in short, all the qual- 
ities which a born violinist must possess. She 
should become one of the most important fig- 
ures of the international podium.” —Het Parool. 


% THE HAGUE, Holland:“An important vio- 
linist whom we hope to hear again next season. 
Musical talent and technique balance each 
other, as do temperament and imagination.” 
—Haagsch Dagblad. 


“In every respect perfect.” —Nieuwe Courant. 


% LONDON, England: “Miss Kwalwasser dis- 
played a polished technique, pure tone, pre- 


_ cision, accuracy and rhythmic buoyancy.” 


—Musical Opinion. 


% PARIS, France: “Played with intelligence, 
virtuosity, brightness, agility and purity of 
style.” —N. Y. Herald-Tribune, Paris Edition. 
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Morocco 
(Continued from page 8) 


difficult for America’s most sea- 
soned orchestra players, or for her 
bop-bred four-four adolescents. 
Some of the pieces in Albéniz’ 
Iberia, for piano, which repeat for 
page after page, derive directly 
from the Arab influence, as does 
the coda of Chavez’ Sinfonia In- 
dia, which employs similar devices 
berrowed from early Mexican 
music. The Spanish music of such 
French composers as Debussy and 
Ravel is two steps removed from 
Africa—to which it fundamentally 
owes its existence, although this 
indebtedness is scarcely recogniz- 


able. 


ig IS this montony of Arab music 

(or la musique andalouse, as au- 
thorities like to call it) that dis- 
mays the western ear. But our 
music is equally meaningless to an 
Arab. He likes parts of Lalo’s 
Symphonie Espagnole, and can 
more readily accept Ravel’s Bo- 
lero, but only for what he can find 
of himself in them. Music is a 
universal language only between 
civilizations that are akin to one 
another. 

All Arab music is religious, but 
it (like much of our early church 
music) always borders on the pro- 
fane. The distinction is subtle in 
an oriental culture. Sidi Kaddour 
El Alami, one of the mystic Arab 
poets, said, “In my songs the peo- 
ple of divine spirit find the divine, 
and those of evil, the demoniac.” 

All the music indigenous to 
North Africa is based on 24 nou- 
bas and 24 modes, each nouba hav- 
ing been, at origin, based exclu- 
sively on its own mode. A nouba 
is a suite of songs based on five 
distinct rhythmic phases: 

1) Bsit (6/4 or 3/2) 

2) Kaim-u-nusf (16/4) 

3) Btathi (16/4, but with different 
strong beats) 

4) Koddam (6/8) 

5) Derj (4/4) 

Each of these phases has its own 
special rhythm (the accents of 
which are usually on a weak beat, 
giving nearly all of the music a 
rumba effect), and each is com- 
plete in itself, preceded generally 
by an instrumental prelude and 
sometimes by an a piacere recita- 
tive. At the end of this prelude, 
the tambourine begins to play, and 
the series of songs begins, strictly 
measured, continuing without 
change (except for the accelera- 
tion already mentioned) until the 
end. 


HE qualities of Moroccan mu- 

sic are well defined by Ahmed 
Sefrioui (in Terres D’Afrique, 
May, 1948) which I have trans- 
lated as accurately as I can from 
the original French. 

“In Andalusian music, the 
rhythm is always continuously 
marked by the percussion instru- 
ments (TAR), a basque drum, 
and the tambourine (derbouka). 

“There are dull blows and dry 
ones. These two types of beat are 
separated by more or less. long in- 
tervals constituting the rhythmic 
cycle. 

“There are five rhythmic cycles 
or Mizans (see above). 

“The measure has the name of 
Dour (circle). 

“The principle that dominates 
each rhythmic cycle is its con- 
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tinuity of execution. Nevertheless, 

after a certain point, the rhythm 

accelerates insensibly and the 
cycle finishes in very rapid move- 
ment. 

“The Mizan is arranged as fol- 

lows: 

1) First song (Tasdira) 

2) First third of the Misan on a 
solemn rhythm (Mizan, 
Muraa) 

3) The movement gets faster; this 
is the first bridge (El Kantra, 
El Uli) 

+) Second 

Tania) 
5) Le départ (EI Ansaraf) and 

last song (El Ofel) 

“The ensemble of these five 
cycles makes what is called a 
Nouba, a mode which begins on 
a given degree of the scale. 

“In general, an Arab concert is 
presented as follows: 

“The orchestra plays an open- 
ing passage, unmeasured, very 
freely improvisatory (La Bagia). 

“The TAR starts to play and 
the Mizan begins. It will finish on 
this same improvisation. 

“There is an unmeasured can- 
tilena solo. 

“Then the 
couverture.” 


third (El Kantra 


orchestra plays a 


HE vocal music is full of words 
like “tiri tar,’ which mean 
nothing, and correspond to our 


Turkey 


(Continued from page 11) 
festival consisted of five concerts, 
in which sixteen works, mostly 
English and Turkish, were per- 
formed. Works by Sibelius, Roy 
Harris, and Smetana also received 
their first performances in Turkey. 
The British Council in Ankara has 
announced that the third Anglo- 
Turkish Festival will take place 
from April 16 to 22, 1950. The 
visiting artists will be Norman 
Delmar, conductor, and Nancy 
Evans mezzo-soprano. . 

Last season several Turkish 
artists gave concerts in foreign 
countries. Miikerrem Berk, prin- 
cipal flutist of the Presidential 
Philharmonic, appeared in New 
York in May 1949. Ferit Alnar, 
conductor, and Mesude Caglayan, 
soprano, gave concerts in Vienna. 
Ayhan Alnar sang Cio-Cio-San in 
Madama Butterfly, in Athens, with 
her husband, Ferit Alnar conduct- 
ing. The Turkish composer-con- 
ductor, Cemal Resit Rey, also con- 
ducted in Athens. Sadan Candar, 
soprano, sang in Persia and Egypt. 
Mithat Fenmen, pianist, played in 
Egypt. 

Among Turkish works played 
abroad was Ulmi Cemal Erkin’s 


Piano Concerto, performed by 
Noel Mewton-Wood, Australian 


pianist, with the City of Birming- 
ham Symphony, conducted by 
George Weldon, on April 14. The 
same artists also presented the 
concerto in Wolverhampton, dur- 
ing the International Modern Mu- 
sic Festival, in June. The work 
was finished in 1942, and was 
played in the following year in 
Berlin by the composer’s wife, 
Ferhunde Erkin. Another work 
played abroad was the Poem for 
Cello and Orchestra, by Necil 
Kazim Akses, conducted by An- 
tonio Saldarelli in a broadcast of 
Radio Roma. Ulvi Cemal Erkin’s 
Kocekce Suite, for orchestra was 









































A characteristic Moroccan song, transcribed in familiar notation by Ned Rorem 


“fa-la-la.” To explain “tiri tar,” 
the Arabs say that the King’s 
daughter was kept in a garden 
with only a caged bird for her 
companion. Wanting to caress her 
pet, she half opened the cage in 
which the bird, being also a pris- 
oner, had lost his voice. He es- 
caped, and on a nearby branch 
warbled loudly of his deliverance. 


broadcast over Radio Prague. 
Hermann Scherchen, who visited 
Turkey three years ago, gave per- 
formances of modern Turkish 
works in Switzerland. 


TARIOUS important first per- 
formances were given in An- 
kara. Rossini’s The Barber of 
Seville received its Turkish pre- 
miere on April 2, 1949. The first 
Turkish performances of Leon- 
cavallo’s Pagliacci and Mascagni’s 
Cavalleria Rusticana are in prep- 
aration. In the concert field, two 
works by Roussel were introduced 
—the Piano Concerto, with Fer- 
hunde Erkin as soloist and Ulvi 
Erkin as conductor; and the Sin- 
fonietta for String Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Ferit Alnar. Mr. Alnar 
also gave the first Turkish per- 
formance of Ildebrando Pizzetti’s 
Piano Concerto, in which the piano 


part was ably played by Fuat 
Turkay. 
Two important ballet groups 


visited Turkey last season. Ram 
Gopal and his company presented 
ancient and modern Indian dances 
for three weeks, to full houses. 
Most interesting to us was a new 
composition by Gopal, choreo- 
graphed especially for the Ankara 
performances, entitled The Pre- 
sentation of Flowers to Kemal 
Atatiirk, the Founder of Modern 
Turkey. Another ballet event was 
the visit of a group of English 
dancers from the Sadlers Wells 
Ballet—Moira Shearer, Michael 
Somes, Anne Heaton, and Alexan- 
der Grant. They danced portions 
of popular ballets, and were enthu- 
siastically received. In the same 
program, pupils of the National 
Ballet Academy danced Turkish 
folk dances. 

This year, the United States 
Information Service in Ankara 
presented recorded concerts of 
American music, at the American 
Library in Ankara. In the first 


Half desolate, half pleased, the 
girl begins to hum in accompanti- 
ment to the bird’s “tiri tar! tiri 
tar I” 

Even today the Arabs—an in- 
tensely music-conscious people—on 
their free days take cages full of 
domestic birds out to the fields, so 
that they will not forget how the 
wild birds in nature sing. 


concert, two movements from Cop- 
land’s Violin Concerto; the Blues, 
from Gould’s American Concert- 
ette; Piston’s Second Symphony ; 
Thomson’s Synthetic Waltzes, for 
piano duet; and Blitzstein’s Free- 
dom Morning were played. Two 
more concerts were given, in No- 
vember and December. 

The centenary of Chopin’s death 
was observed by recitals by M. 
Fenmen, Fuat Turkay, Harold von 


Goertz, Omer Refik Yaltkaya, 
Ferdi Statzer, C. R. Rey, and 
Magda  ‘Tagliaferro. Chopin’s 


chamber music was presented by 
the Necdet Remzi Atak-Antonio 
Saldarelli-Ferhunde Erkin trio. In 
Warsaw, the representative of 
Turkey, Cevat Memduh Altar, 
spoke on The Art of Chopin in 
Turkey. 


” 
Colombia 
(Continued from page 36) 

pupils to play fairly well and to 
learn the principles of musical 
theory, without teaching the appre- 
ciation of music. Most conserva- 
tory pupils scarcely know any 
music later than that of César 
Franck; a student of violin, for 
example, can understand only 
violin music, and sleeps when an- 
other instrument is playing. Most 
music students think of music 
neither as an art nor as a career, 
but as a means of making money 
easily. 

Another troublesome matter is 
the quarreling and envy among 
musicians in Colombia. Any musi- 
cian who attains some success or 
tries to do something significant is 
likely to be attacked by his col- 
leagues, who frequently make false 
charges and put all manner of ob- 
stacles in his way. Nevertheless, 
we can look with optimism toward 
the future of music in Colombia. 
Even now, Bogota is one of the 
major musical centers of Latin 
America. 
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Germany 


(Continued from page 16) 
tremendous. Hans Beirer was the 
Don José. His powerful tenor 
voice is developing well; some of 
his tones were strikingly beautiful, 
but he still lacked a homogeneous 
vocal line, and his middle register 
seemed hoarse. Josef Hermann, 
as Escamillo, was not on his usual 
level. Elisabeth Grummer sang an 
interesting Micaéla, more dramatic 
than lyric, but unusually touching 
in its intensity. In Miss Giannini’s 
performance, Martha Musial was 
vocally fascinating, but on the 
whole a little frustrated, as 
Micaéla. 


S this is written, the Stadtische 

Oper is preparing a Tann- 
hatiser production with Mr. Tiet- 
jen as stage director, Emil Pree- 
torius as scene designer, and Leo- 
pold Ludwig as conductor. The 
Wagner series will continue in 
February with Tristan und Isolde, 
also with Tietjen and Preetorius, 
but with Ferenc Fricsay conduct- 
ing; and with Parsifal, under Mr. 
Blech. (The Staatsoper has also 
announced Parsifal, to be con- 
ducted by Joseph Keilberth, most 
gifted of the German-born con- 
ductors now living in Berlin.) Mr. 
Tietjen’s plans for the Stadtische 
Oper are interesting. In January 
he will give a double bill of Hans- 
Werner Henze’s Wundertheater 
and Richard Mohaupt’s Bremer 
Stadmusikanten. In the spring. 
G. Francesco Malipiero’s I 
Capricci di Callot will be given its 
world premiere; and toward the 
end of the season, a new opera by 
Winfrid Zillig, based on Shake- 
speare’s Troilus and Cressida, will 
be given for the first time. 

The Komische Oper, under the 
direction of Walter Felsenstein, is 
preparing Mozart’s Le Nozze di 
Figaro. The world premiere of 
Boris Blacher’s new opera, Preus- 
sisches Marchen (based on Carl 
Zuckmayer’s comedy, Der Haupt- 
mann von Ko6openick) has been 
postponed until fall. The Staats- 
oper has announced for the cur- 
rent season Debussy’s Pelléas et 
Mélisande; either Wozzeck or 
Lulu, by Alban Berg; and possibly 
susoni’s Doktor Faust. 

Outside Berlin, a new opera by 
Hermann Reutter, Don Juan und 
Faust (after a drama by the Ger- 
man Romantic, Christian Dietrich 
Grabbe) will be staged in Stutt- 
gart. Ernst Krenek’s Charles the 
Fifth (until now given only in 
Prague, in 1938) will be produced 
in Essen, and Heinrich Kaminski’s 
Konig Aphelius will be given in 
Gottingen. 

The Munich Opera recently pre- 
sented the German premiere of 
Igor Stravinsky’s Orpheus. The 
scenery was an interesting syn- 
thesis of surrealistic pictures, but 
the choreography, by Rudolf K@ll- 
ing, had little to do with the spirit 
of the score, which was admirably 
conducted by Georg Solti. Since 
the role of Orpheus was somewhat 
brutally danced by August Vetter, 
all the better seemed that won- 
derful dancer Sybil Werden (who 
is to join the Constance ballet 
company) as Eurydice. The piece 
was followed by a strange and 
misleading interpretation of Le 
Sacre du Printemps, with Irina 
Kladivova as the Virgin. 


One of the really most fascinat- 


ing events of the first half of the 
season was a concert version of 
Monteverdi’s Orfeo, given by the 
Berliner Rundfunk (the Soviet- 
licensed radio station). None of 
the well-known revised versions— 
by Malipiero, Orff, or Hans F. 
Redlich—was used, but rather the 
original Monteverdi version, as far 
as that can be said of a score with 
instrumentation that is only occa- 
sionally fixed. There were strange 
instruments on the platform — 
zinken (old-fashioned, odd-shaped, 
very bright-sounding cornets), 
clarin trumpets, a chitarrone, two 
harpsichords, and a small positiv 
organ. With its nasal, rattling, 
and chirping sonorities, and its 
highly impressive and evocative 
recitative, Orfeo marks the border 
between the Renaissance and 
Baroque styles in music. In its 
madrigalesque choirs and the brisk 
wind intrada of the beginning, it 
belongs to the sixteenth century; 
in the treatment of solo voices, the 
elaborate coloraturas, and the con- 
tinuo basses, it forecasts the fu- 
ture development of Venetian 
opera. 

The title role was admirably 
sung by the Ziirich tenor Max 
Meili, known for his flawless style 
in the records of Curt Sachs’ great 
collections, Anthologie Sonore. His 
barely adequate partners were 
Berlin concert singers — Helmut 
Krebs, tenor, who sang Apollo and 
the First Shepherd; Werner Kahl, 
bass, who sang Charon and Pluto; 
and Walter Hauck, baritone, who 
sang the Second Shepherd. Less 
satisfactory still were Gerda Lam- 
mers (an excellent lieder soprano), 
as Eurydice, and Eva Fleischer, 
as a Messenger and Musica, both 
of whom sang consistently out of 
tune. The conductor was Helmut 
Koch, founder and chief of the 
Soloists Company of the Berliner 
Rundfunk, an outstanding choir 
specifically trained in madrigal 
style. By coincidence, the Sunday 
that ended with Orfeo began with 
a performance of Palestrina’s 
Missa Papae Marcelli by the St. 
Hedwig’s Cathedral Choir, under 
Karl Forster. 


NUMBER of singers who were 

favorites with the Berlin pub- 
lic in other years have returned. 
After Dusolina Giannini’s great 
success as Carmen, the American 
soprano appeared in recital in the 
Titania Palace. Her overcharged 
interpretations of Brahms and 
Hugo Wolf were not entirely con- 
vincing, nor could she revive the 
slightly faded songs of Adolf Jen- 
sen. But in old Italian arias 
(among which was Monteverdi’s 
No, mio core, offered in a horribly 
Romantic arrangement) and in a 
concluding group of Italian folk 
songs, she was superb. She was 
accompanied by Michael Rauchei- 
sen. A few days later, Elisabeth 
Schumann sang a recital in the 
Titania Palace, also accompanied 
by Mr. Raucheisen. Her light 
voice still recalls her glorious past 
as Sophie and Susanna, and in 
some of the Mozart, Haydn, Schu- 
bert, and Wolf songs her superior 
art was suggestive enough to re- 
vive beautiful memories. The pub- 
lic was very cordial. 

Several outstanding pianists have 
appeared in Berlin either in recital 
or as orchestral soloists. Monique 
de la, Bruchollerie, from Paris, has 
been known here since 1946. Her 
technique combines an almost mas- 


culine power with the lightest 
staccato and the finest ornaments 
and trills imaginable; she excelled 
equally in Beethoven’s A flat So- 
nata, Op. 110, Schumann’s Carna- 
val, little pieces by Domenico 
Scarlatti, and Daquin’s Le Cou- 
cou. Her recital ended with a 
three-movement sonata by Henri 
Dutilleux, a synthesis of the Liszt 
style with modern harmonic pat- 
terns influenced by Milhaud, De- 
bussy, and Ravel. Only a virtuoso 
of Miss Bruchollerie’s consummate 
mastery could play this tremend- 
ously demanding work with such 
ease and success. 


AMONG other pianists who have 
appeared, Gerhard Puchelt 
likewise is an impressive virtuoso, 
and still a leader among Berlin’s 
younger pianists. His program be- 
gan with Bach and ended with 
Debussy, reaching its climax in 
too-rarely-heard Carl Maria von 
Weber pieces—the Rondo brillante 
in E flat and the Invitation to the 
Dance — played with immaculate 
precision and delightful color. 

Gyorgy Sandor offered Brahms’ 
B flat Piano Concerto in an RIAS 
Symphony concert. He played the 
Hungarian finale with outstanding 
brilliance; for the slow movement, 
his tone was a little hard. The 
concert was conducted by Richard 
Austin, of the London Philhar- 
monic. He proved to be a good 
interpreter of such impressionist 
scores as Vaughan Williams’ Fan- 
tasia on a Theme by Thomas 
Tallis and Ravel’s Second Daphnis 
and Chloe Suite, but his reading 
of Mozart’s Prague Symphony 
was on the subjective side. 

Carl Seemann, from Feiburg, was 
also soloist in an RIAS concert, 
playing the insignificant B flat 
Piano Concerto of Beethoven with 
bright precision. Instead of Jonel 
Perlea, who was unable to con- 
duct this concert, we heard Ru- 
dolf Moralt, from the Vienna 
State Opera, a fashionable man, 
well routined technically, and a 
first-class accompanist. His read- 
ings of Strauss’ Don Quixote and 
Respighi’s Antiche Danze ed Arie 
were superficial, and did not in- 
spire the RIAS orchestra to un- 
usual achievements. 

Georg Solti, chief of the Mun- 
ich Staatsoper, played and con- 
ducted Mozart’s C minor Piano 
Concerto in one of the most beau- 
tiful Mozart performances we 
have heard in some time. Mr. Solti 
is not merely a conductor who 
plays the piano; he is an outstand- 
ing pianist and a genuine magician 
of sonorities. His performances of 
Haydn’s Symphony No. _ 103 
(Drum-Roll) and _ Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony showed — in 
comparison with his concerts two 
years ago—growing clarity and 
maturity. : 





WO programs, with the RIAS 

Symphony and the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic, were conducted by 
Ferenc Fricsay. In the _ first, 
Arthur Troester, of Hamburg, was 
cello soloist in Ernest Bloch’s 
Schelomo. The composition sounds 
rather old-fashioned, but it was 
beautifully played. Mr. Fricsay 
concluded the program with Bee- 
thoven’s Eroica Symphony, which 
he conducted in the glamorous 
manner that is part of his per- 
sonal style. Excellent in the quick 
movements (above all in the 
Scherzo), the performance was 












Michael Piel, Ilse Schulz, and Gert 
Reinholm in the controversial ballet, 


Prometheus, to music by Beethoven 


overemphatic and uneven in the 
Funeral March. The concert 
opened with Stravinsky’s Mass, 
which had received its Berlin 
premiere not long before, by the 
student chorus of the Free Uni- 
versity, conducted by Theodor 
Jacobi. On both occasions, the 
work seemed strangely effective in 
its startling synthesis of modern 
dissonance with the textures of 
medieval polyphony. The music 
had left me untouched when I 
first heard in New York, at the 
Columbia University Festival. 
Each time I hear it again, I am 
more impressed by its inward pas- 
sion and intensity. 

Among guest conductors of the 
Berlin Philharmonic, Hans 
Schmidt-Isserstedt, from Radio 
Hamburg, was one of the most 
successful. He had the rare cour- 
age to make unusual programs, so 
disproving the belief of many 
prominent conductors that only all- 
3eethoven and all-Tchaikovsky 
concerts are approved by the pub- 
lic. His last concert began with 
a Canon and Gigue, by Johann 
Pachelbel, a famous seventeenth- 
century Nuremberg organist and 
composer, and one of J. S. Bach’s 
predecessors at the Thomaskirche 
in Leipzig. The highly polyphonic 
score, for strings only, is full of 
most beautiful and strangely ap- 
pealing music, and was superbly 
played by the Philharmonic. André 
Navarra played Dvorak’s Cello 
Concerto with a big but not always 
even tone. Mr. Schmidt-Isserstedt 
then revived Gustav Mahler’s 
long-neglected Ninth Symphony, a 
work of genius, particularly in the 
second and third movements, 
Landler and Burleske. The per- 
formance would have had an even 
stronger effect with more adequate 
rehearsals. But the desire to ac- 
quaint the post-Hitler Berlin au- 
dience with the score reflects high 
credit on the conductor. 


HE head of the Karlsruhe 

Opera, Otto Mazerath, a gifted 
conductor of the nineteenth-cen- 
tury subjective type, brought to 
Berlin a very beautiful Olivier 
Messiaen score, Offrandes Oub- 
liées, which he presented as deli- 
cately as he then proceeded to ac- 
company the eminent Hungarian 
violinist, Tibor Varga, in the 
Tchaikovsky Concerto. 

Gunter Wand, of Cologne, seems 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Switzerland 


(Continued from page 9) 


ine master. His most recent opera, 
L’Araignée Noire, just produced 
for the first time by the Théatre de 
Zurich, created a sensation as 
much by its audacious scenic con- 
ception as by its dramatic intensity. 
Burkhard’s style, often abstract 
and hard, is humanized in this 
latest work, which shows the pleni- 
tude of his creative faculties. By 
virtue of the authority with which 
Burkhard has expressed himself 
musically in the past few years, he 
may properly be considered the 
leading composer of his school. 

Conrad Beck (1901-) is the di- 
rector of broadcasts for the Basle 
Radio. Having lived in Paris for 
ten years, Beck is one of the rare 
Swiss composers who has discov- 
ered an equilibrium between the 
Germanic and the Latin cultures. 
His stay in the Capital of Taste 
and Beautiful Proportion § exer- 
cised a great effect upon his work. 
\\ith him, the “atmosphere of 
Paris’ may be compared to a 
spiritual radiance that draws the 
most sensitive beings toward their 
deepest insights. It is important 
ty observe, in this connection, that 
the French influence, while a sig- 
nificant force with many Swiss 
niusicians, has never exerted the 
dominating character of the Ger- 
man influence; the French influ- 
cice operates in a disinterested 
manner, refining the spirit without 
exalting the passions. Conrad Beck 
has worked in every musical form 
except opera. His thinking, some- 
times hermetic but never specula- 
tive, is the expression of a solitary, 
introspective nature. A distant art, 
perhaps, but one that is always 
rich in substance and admirably 
lucid. Beck’s most frequently per- 
formed works are his Hymnus, 
Second Suite for Orchestra, Flute 
Concerto, and Viola Concerto. 

Robert Oboussicr (1900-) directs 
the Archives Centrales Suisses de 
Musique, in Zurich. A musicologist 
and correspondent for a number of 
publications, Oboussier also repre- 
sents a synthesis of the two na- 
tional cultures. Hostile to all doc- 
trinaire aesthetic systems, he has 
patiently developed an_ original 
language by assimilating the most 
varied procedures of contempo- 
rary music. Although he has en- 
riched his style by extremely pro- 
vocative harmonic investigations, 
he has remained faithful to the 
principle of tonality. Oboussier is 
a true pilgrim toward knowledge; 
his works mature slowly, and al- 
ways bear the mark of a reserved 
yet substantial temperament. 
Among his significant compositions 
are Antigone, after Sophocles, for 
contralto and orchestra; three 
Psalms, for solo voices, chorus, 
and orchestra; and Chant de Deuil, 
for large orchestra. 

Albert Moeschinger (1897-) is a 
solitary figure, living in a tiny vil- 
lage high in the mountains. Reger 
and Brahms influenced him pow- 
erfully; from them he inherited 
his love for large forms. A stormy, 
tormented personality, he offends 
it the same time that he capti- 
vates; none of his music leaves the 
hearer indifferent. His music rests 
ma solid tonal base, but its poly- 
phony is so complex as to ap- 
»roach a kind of atonality. One 
of his most distinctive successes 
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is his Fantaisie 44, for string or- 
chestra. 

Heinrich Sutermeister (1910-) 
is one of the most engaging fig- 
ures in Swiss music. While many 
of his contemporaries, tormented 
by aesthetic dilemmas, find their 
way painfully, Sutermeister goes 
his way blithely, overflowing with 
life and enthusiasm. A sure in- 
stinct channels the natural forces 
that bubble within him. Essential- 
ly a lyricist, he was automatically 
drawn toward the theatre, and his 
maiden effort proved to be a mas- 
terpiece. His very first opera, 
Roméo et Juliette (1940), already 
presented in 22 European opera 
houses, revealed one of the most 
vigorous dramatic temperaments 
of our day. His third opera, Ras- 
kolnikoff, based upon Dostoievsky’s 
Crime and Punishment, was first 
produced in 1949, and confirmed 
his exceptional gifts. Sutermeis- 
ter reacts equally against post- 
Wagnerian romanticism and the 
decadent refinements of impres- 
sionism. He employs a simple, 
direct language, in which harmony 
plays no more than a structural 
role, while rhythm and melody re- 
gain their primitive power of in- 
cantation. Fully aware of contem- 
porary technical resources, he 
writes music that may be described 
as primitive-modern. In Switzer- 
land there is a “cas’’ Sutermeister, 
as there is a Messiaen in 
France. 

Paul Muller (1898-) is another 
German-Swiss composer deserving 
of mention. He has given us a 
symphony for strings and another 
symphony for full orchestra, re- 
markable in the science of their 
writing and in their lyric inten- 
sity. Bernard Schule (1909-), a 
disciple of Hindemith, has com- 
posed a Requiem, in which 
Gregorian chant and the twelve- 
tone row are fused in a curious 
way, for the expression of relig- 
ious sentiment. Walter Geiser 
(1897-) possesses an admirable 
mastery and an authentically musi- 
cal nature, which are revealed in 
his Trois Fantaisies pour Orches- 
tre. Rolf Liebermann is strongly 
drawn to the twelve-tone meth- 
od. Several of his works have 
enjoyed outstanding success— 
Furioso; a suite on popular Swiss 
airs; and a symphony inspired by 

3audelaire poems. Armin Schib- 
ler (1920-) has written a Psalm, 
for solo voices, chorus, and or- 
chestra, a work of magnificent 
power. 


‘cas 


N Suisse Romande, musical ac- 

tivity is concentrated almost ex- 
clusively in Geneva. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the chief 
French-speaking Swiss composers 
are to be discovered in this city. 

Henri Gagnebin (1886-) is di- 
rector of the Geneva Conservatory 
and president of the Concours In- 
ternational d’Exécution Musicale. 
His creative career extends over 
more than thirty years. His work 
has always been marked by the 
unceasing need for renewal that 
characterizes the Swiss artist. His 
two most complete and mature 
works are both oratorios—Saint 
Francois d’Assise, and Requiem 


des Vanités du Monde, both for 
solo voices, chorus, and orchestra. 
These are works of considerable 
scope, in which the composer has 
incorporated all his knowledge and 
all his spirituality. 
Martin 


Frank 


(1890-) is in- 
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Willy Burkhard 





Conrad Beck 


Pierre Wissmer 
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ternationally known. He is a typi- 
cally Swiss musician in his thirst 
for understanding, his scrupulous 
nature, his meditative character, 
his analytic intelligence, and his 
taste for every experience capable 
of providing intellectual and moral 
enrichment for the artist. Mar- 
tin has succeeded in co-ordinating 
his special gifts and submitting 
them to a patient discipline de- 
signed to enable him to affirm his 
real personality. In the past fif- 
teen years he has achieved his 
aim superbly. The master of his 
mind and of his art, he has given 
us, one after another, works of 
major significance— Le Vin Herbé 
(Tristan et Yseult); the mono- 
logues from Everyman; the Petite 
Symphonie Concertante; and Gol- 
gotha, an oratorio inspired by 
Rembrandt's engraving, The Three 
Crosses. 

Aloys Fornerod (1890-) of Lau- 
sanne, is perhaps the Suisse-Ro- 


mand composer who more than 
any other adheres faithfully to 
the heritage of classic French 


art. Devoted to pure forms, and 
speaking a language of measure 
and nuance, Fornerod writes mu- 
sic of irreproachable facture and 
refined, tasteful sensibility. Among 
his works are Voyage de Prin- 
temps, a poetic suite of five 
tableaux; and Pour un Prométhée 
Enchainé, a sort of symphonic 
fresco of lovely imaginativeness. 

Roger Vuataz (1898-) directs 
the Service Musical de Radio- 
Généve. His considered, substan- 
tial compositions, in a variety of 
forms, testify to his deep under- 
standing of the style and_ tech- 
nique of the great masters. His 
output is marked by works that are 
spontaneous, yet rich in thought 
and exemplary in craft. The mu- 
sic of Vuataz offers a notable 
example of music that is serious 
in spite of itself. Like Martin, 
he is eager to test out the new 
features of modern technique, and 
it is along these lines that he has 
built his musical language. In 
addition to an admirable transcrip- 
tion of Bach’s The Art of Fugue, 
he has written a subtle Petit Con- 
cert, for chamber orchestra; and 
a vigorous oratorio, Moise, for 
solo voices, choir, and orchestra. 

Pierre Wissmer (1915-) is also 
exceptionally gifted. His works 
offer a perfect example of an 
equilibrium of intelligence and sen- 
sitivity, of form and sentiment. 
For Wissmer, the theme is only 
one of the components of emotion; 
he excels in translating various 
states of feeling into orchestral 
colors. In this regard, his writ- 
ing, is as charming and refined 
as any the young generation of 
Swiss composers can show. His 
scores are filled with sunlight, 
with youthfulness and joy, yet this 
spirit is combined with an impec- 
cable knowledge of counterpoint. 







His most recent works are Le Bal 
Chez Sylvie, a suite of dances for 
orchestra; a string quartet; and a 
lyric work, Marion, scheduled for 
production at the Paris Opéra 
Comique next season. 

Among other French-Swiss com 
posers requiring brief mention 
is Jean Binet (1893-), a solitary 
dreamer and musician-poet, every 
page of whose music is an intimate 
diary, and whose melody has the 


freshness of a spring. His works 
include the exquisitely melodious 
Musique ck Mai for  orches 
tra. André-Francgois Aarescotti 


(1902-) is an assured composer 
of happy and lively scores. Jean 
Duprier (1886-), a subtle and orig 
inal mind, handles the orchestra 
with unusual virtuosity in such 
scores as Voyage en Suisse and 
Histoire de la Flute. Vathicu 
Vibert is a very young composer, 
full of promise for the future. 
Notwithstanding the diversity 
of tendencies and temperaments 
among these 
common traits may be discerned 
These traits permit the claim that 
there exists today a literature of 
Swiss music that has detached it 
self from French and German 1 
fluences, and that this music has 
now taken a place in the evolu 
tion of the art of music that will 
become increasingly important. 


READERS of Mustcat AMER 

ICA may be interested to learn 
of the major lines of activity on 
the part of the Swiss orchestras 
Seven principal cities give sub 
scription concerts each winter. The 
Orchestre de la Suisse Romande, 
of which Ernest Ansermet is the 
conductor, plays twelve major 
concerts in Geneva and Lausanne. 
The reputation of this orchestra, 
the best in Switzerland, is inter 
national, thanks to Mr. Ansermet, 
who founded it in 1918, Faithful 
to his own convictions, Mr. An- 
sermet includes new works in every 
season’s programs. This 
we have heard, or will hear Bar- 
tok’s Bluebeard’s Castle; Honeg- 
ger’s Fourth Symphony; Stravin- 
sky’s Mass and Divertissement ; 
and Frank Martin’s Concerto for 
Seven Instruments. The guest 
conductors this season are Carl 
Schuricht, Herbert von Karajan, 
and Igor Markevitch. The solo- 
ists are Jacqueline Blancard, Na- 
than Milstein, Pietro Scarpini, 
Dinu Lipatti, and Wilhelm Back- 
haus. 

The Orchestra -of the City of 
Berne, conducted by Luc Balmer, 
has announced ten concerts. New 
works in the repertoire include 
Frank Martin’s Concerto for Seven 
Instruments (premiere), Stravin- 
sky’s Violin Concerto, Hindemith’s 
Metamorphoses on a Theme by 
Weber, and Tansman’s Variations 


composers, certain 


season 
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on a Theme by Frescobaldi. The 
list of guest conductors includes 
Erich Kleiber, André Cluytens, 
Karl Béhm. The soloists are to be 
Robert Casadesus, Isaac Stern, 
Walter Gieseking, Arthur Gru- 
miaux, and Edwin Fischer. 

The Orchestra of the City of 
Basle, of which Hans Munch is 
the conductor, plays ten concerts. 


New works include Hindemith’s 
Piano Concerto, Hans Brumer’s 
Symphony, Othmar  Schoeck’s 


Sommernacht, Frank Martin’s Pe- 
tite Symphonie Concertante, Franz 
Brun’s Concerto, and Hans Haug’s 
Symphony. The guest conductors 
are Wilhelm Furtwangler and 
Hans Rosbaud. The soloists are 
Clara Haskil, Adolf Busch, Ru- 
dolf Serkin, Wilhelm Backhaus, 
and Paul Tortelier. 

The Orchestra of the Tonhalle, 
in Zurich, Erich Schmid, conduc- 
tor, gives ten concerts. New works 
scheduled are  Bartdk’s Third 
Piano Concerto, Berg’s Violin 
Concerto, and Willy Burkhard’s 
Fantaisie pour Orchestre (pre- 
miere). (Guest conductors are Sir 
John Barbirolli, Hans Rosbaud, 
and Alceo Galliera. Soloists are 
Dusolina Giannini, Annie Fischer, 
Nathan Milstein, Isaac Stern, 
Dinu Lipatti, Arthur Grumiaux, 
André Navarra. 

The Orchestra of the Musik Kol- 
legium, at Wintherthur, conducted 
by Hermann Scherchen, plays ten 
concerts. New works are Hinde- 
mith’s Cello Concerto and Brit- 
ten’s Serenade. Issay Doborwen 
will appear as guest conductor. 
Soloists will be Clara  Haskil, 
Isaac Stern, and Edwin Fischer. 

The Orchestra of the City of 
Saint Gall, conducted by Alex- 
andre Kranhals, plays eight con- 
certs. No announcement has been 
received. 


HAT shall we say of the 

over-all aspects of these pro- 
grams? The constant procession 
of German classic and Romantic 
symphonies continues, often tak- 
ing on almost the aspect of con- 
certos, with internationally  fa- 
mous guest conductors in the role 
of soloists. We are all too ready 
to accuse the public of indiffer- 
ence to contemporary music. Per- 
haps the truth is somewhat dif- 
ferent. Performers always love 
success and seek to attain it. The 
defense of a new work exposes 
them to risks that most of them 
are unwilling to accept. This is 
the real reason why such names 
as Stravinsky, Bartok, Honegger, 
and Berg appear so infrequently 
on our programs, and why Swiss 
composers are considered to be 
undesirables. A typical example 
of disdain in this direction is fur- 
nished by the Wintherthur orches- 
tra, which does not include a 
single Swiss work in its ten con- 
certs. Hans Munch, in Basle, de- 
serves to be congratulated for his 
daring in presenting no fewer than 
five works by native composers in 
his programs. 

One other conductor, also in 
Basle, deserves the recognition of 
all who love music. Paul Sacher 
formed the Chamber Orchestra of 
Basle 23 years ago. The activity 
of this ensemble has played a 
role of the greatest importance in 
the musical life of our country. 


Mr. Sacher has commissioned 
works, for his orchestra, from the 
greatest composers of our time. 
Some of these works, signed by 
Bartok, Stravinsky, Martinu, Hon- 
egger, and Frank Martin, have 
been successful all over the world. 
Moreover, Mr. Sacher has con- 
sistently supported Swiss compos- 
ers by commissioning and perform- 
ing their works with exemplary 
authority and penetration. 

The Swiss radio ( Radiodiffusion 
Suisse), is state controlled, being 
under the Administration des 
Postes et Télégraphes. It main- 
tains three stations—Sottens, for 
the studios at Geneva and Lau- 
sanne; Beromunster, for the 
studios at Zurich, Berne, and 
Basle; and Monte Ceneri, for the 
studio at Lugano. It supports 
three orchestras. The most im- 
portant of these is the Orchestre 
de la Suisse Romande, at Geneva 
(conducted by Ernest Ansermet 
and Edmond Appia). This orches- 
tra, actually, does not belong to 
the State Radio; the state en- 
gages its services according to 
need. The other two orchestras— 
the orchestra of the Zurich stu- 
dio, conducted by Herman Scher- 
chen, and that of the Lugano Stu- 
dio, conducted by Otmar Nussio, 
are the exclusive property of the 
State Radio. In addition, the 
Lausanne studio possesses a small 
chamber orchestra, conducted by 
Victor Desarzens. 

In the Radiodiffusion Suisse, 
happily, the routine system of star 
pieces and star performers, which 
afflicts the symphony orchestras, 
does not exist at all. The radio 
system has become an essential 
feature of Swiss musical life. It 
serves as a Maecenas by subsidiz- 
ing artistic organizations and by 
giving composers a chance to 
create in genres and forms that en- 
rich the musical art. The chief 
initiative and courage, the most 
audacious performances, the new- 
est outlooks, are to be found in 
the programs of the Radiodif- 
fusion. 


OUR important lyric theatres 

exist in Switzerland—the opera 
houses of Zurich, Berne, Basle, 
and Geneva. The Zurich Opera 
possesses ample material resources 
to permit large-scale performances. 
Its productions for this season in- 
clude Gershwin’s Porgy and Bess, 
Schénberg’s Erwartung, Kodaly’s 
Hary Janos, Frank Martin’s Le 
Vin Herbé, and Hindemith’s Car- 
dillac. In other years this theatre 
has given sensational perform- 
ances of Berg’s two operas, Woz- 
zeck and Lulu. 

The Berne Opera will give the 
premiere of a Swiss work, Der 
Spanische Rosenstock, by Arnim 
Schibler. 

The Basle Opera has announced 
new productions of Mozart’s The 
Magic Flute and Gluck’s Orpheus, 
as well as two novelties—Die Son- 
neninsel, by the Italian composer 
Goffredo Caetani, and Benjamin 
Britten’s The Beggar’s Opera. 

The finances of the Geneva 
Opera do not permit it to present 
any premieres. It is forced to 
be content with the conventional 
repertory, but its treatment of clas- 
sic works—especially those by Mo- 
zart—is worthy of high praise. 

Each of the opera houses main- 
tains a ballet company, of which 
the Zurich troupe is by far the 
best. 


F all the music festivals in 

Switzerland, Les Semaines In- 
ternationales de Lucerne attracts 
the largest foreign audience, for 
those who attend it are sure of 
encountering every year the same 
consecrated tepertory, the same 
princes of the baton, the key- 
board, and the bow. The conduc- 
tors this year are Bruno Walter, 
Paul Kletzki, Wilhelm Furtwan- 
gler and Robert Dentzler. The so- 
loists are Edwin Fischer, Nathan 
Milstein, Enrico Mainardi, Zino 
Francescatti, Robert Casadesus, 
and Marcel Dupré. 

The Lucerne festival allows no 
room for *ontemporary music. For 
more progressive manifestations, 
we must look to the simple lake 
and mountain viliages, where the 
music of today seeks refuge, and 
where ancient music is rediscov- 
ered. Among these small festivals 
are the Semaine d’Ascona, in Le 
Tessin, organized by Wladimir 
Vogel; the Bach Week, in Schaf- 
fouse; the Semaines de Braun- 
Wald, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Paumgartner; the Semaines 
d’Eté, in Zurich, given by the Or- 
chestre de la Tonhalle; the Se- 
maines Musicales, at Engadine; 
and the chamber music series given 
by the violinist André de Ribau- 
pierre (now a member of the fac- 
ulty of the Eastman School of 
Music, in Rochester, N. Y.), in 
the mountain village of Valais. 

In Geneva, the group known 
as the Swiss-American Friends of 
Music, under the patronage of 
the United States minister to 
Berne and directed by Colette de 
Veyrac, has resumed its weekly 
free concerts designed primarily 
for students. Each program con- 
tains one American work that has 
not previously been played in 
Switzerland. Thanks to the ini- 
tiative of this group, the musical 
life of Geneva is enriched by a 


cultural element that has, until 
now, been lacking. 
Many smaller cities organize 


chamber-music series during the 
winter season; it is impossible to 
give a detailed list of these en- 
terprises. Suffice it to say that 
the most sensitive and enthusiastic 
listeners are found in these sur- 
roundings. 


N addition to the major sub- 

scription concerts of the prin- 
cipal orchestras, the popular con- 
certs also merit attention. These 
concerts constitute, in my opinion, 
an undertaking of the greatest in- 
terest, since they conform to a 
real social necessity. In German 
Switzerland, popular concerts have 
already moved into an important 
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Hermann Scherchen, who conducts 


the concerts of the Musik Col- 
legium Orchestra at Winterthur 





Paul Sacher, founder and leader 
of the Basle Chamber Orchestra 


place, and attract a vast public; 
whether they are presented as in- 
troduction, education, or pure en- 
tertainment, the popular concerts 
encourage a disinterested love for 
music, and permit those whose 
lives otherwise cut them off from 
it to come together. 

This panorama of Swiss musical 
life, incomplete though it is, gives 
a general picture of the develop- 
ment of music in our country. 
When one considers that private 
initiative is at the root of the 
results we have obtained, the 
achievement is striking. It is a 
noteworthy fact that the govern- 
ment of the Swiss Confederation 
gives only symbolic subsidies to 
arts and letters. Our federalist 
political system, on the one hand, 
and our linguistic zones, on the 
other, create veritable frontiers 
within the country itself. These 
frontiers isolate the artist, but 
they have the advantage of mul- 
tiplying the number of areas of 
regional culture. 

We can only trust that Switzer- 
land will develop a_ constantly 
growing consciousness of the value 
of its artists, and that it will sup- 
port and defend them in the in- 
terest of art. 


Fontainebleau School 
Makes Summer Plans 


Paris. — The thirtieth summer 
season of the Fontainebleau 
School of Music will extend from 
July 1 to Sept. 1. The faculty, as 
in previous summers, will include 
musicians of international distine- 
tion. Nadia Boulanger will be pro- 
fessor of composition, counter- 
point, fugue, harmony, and _his- 
tory of music, and will also con- 
duct the vocal ensemble. Annette 
Dieudonné will be her assistant, 
and will teach solfége, dictation, 
and transposition. Robert Casad- 
esus will teach master classes in 
piano; he will, however, offer no 
private lessons. Rolande Falcinelli 
will be professor of organ, and 
Marcel Dupré will give monthly 
programs. Paul Bazelaire will be 
in charge of cello instruction and 
instrumental ensemble training. 
Henry Merckel, of the Paris Con- 
servatory, will head the violin de- 
partment, and Gaston Hamelin, of 
the wind quintet of the Orchestre 
National, will teach clarinet. Other 
instructors will be René Le Roy, 
flute; Pierre Jamet, harp; Mme. 
Germaine Martinelli, voice; and 
Gilbert Lecompte, sight reading. 

Practice studios for singers and 
instrumentalists are provided in 
the Palace of Fontainebleau, 
which the school occupies as a 
guest of the French government. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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(Continued from page 12) 
While many of the productions 
were good, the performance of 
Wagner’s Die Meistersinger could 
only be described as poor while 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni and Die 
Zauberflote were only slightly bet- 
ter, despite the success in Mozart 
roles of two young Argentine 
singers, Nilda Hofmann and Re- 
nato Cesari. 

When it undertook the Ameri- 
can premiere of Richard Strauss’ 
Dic Frau ohne Schatten, however, 
the Colon Opera House lived up 
to its reputation as one of the 
world’s finest opera theaters, by 
presenting the opera in settings 
that were truly magnificent and 
with extraordinary effects of stag- 
ing. 

[t is impossible to disagree with 
the admirers of Richard Strauss 
who extol him as an admirable 
symphonist, and a veritable wiz- 
ard in orchestration. Die Frau 
oline Schatten embodies these dis- 
tinctive characteristics of Strauss’ 
art; but the superb sound of the 
music is by no means the only 
reason why Die Frau ohne -Schat- 
tcn constitutes an expression of 
the highest musical drama of its 
time. Throughout the opera there 
rims a deep lyrical sentiment; in 
ii the inspiration of the composer 
oi Der Rosenkavalier reaches al- 
most startling proportions. The 
text by Hugo von Hofmannsthal 
translates the daily problem of 
prolonging the human species to a 
spectacular metaphysical plane; 
but Strauss knew how to distill 
from this libretto the scant lyric 
elements and enlarge upon them. 
Die Frau ohne Schatten displays 
the tragic stature of Elektra, the 








sensuality of Salome, and the 
grace of the marvellous Der 
Rosenkavalier. 

The symphonic structure of Die 
Frau ohne Schatten is formed out 
of numerous thematic cells, small 
motives, rhythmic figures, and 
melodic designs, all of which ‘are 
developed into broad, singable 
lines. The themes characterize the 
personages of the story in superb 
fashion. The fusion of dramatic 
and musical elements is perfect. 
Orchestral interludes of high musi- 
cal value link the various scenes 
of the opera together. 

The production’ at the Teatro 
Colon brought together a consid- 
erable number of German singers, 
notably Hilde Konetzni, as the 
Wife of the Dyer; Ludwig Weber, 
as Barak; Germaine Hoerner, as 
the Empress; Elisabeth Hoengen, 
as the Nurse; and Ludwig Sut- 
haus, as the Emperor. The mise- 
en-scéne was in charge of Otto 
Erhardt, who fulfilled his difficult 
task. magnificently. Under Erich 
Kleiber, the orchestra produced a 
sound as opulent as any we have 
ever heard in Argentina. 


HE only Argentine opera pre- 

sented in the lyric theatre in 
Buenos Aires during the past year 
was The Dream of a Soul, a 
youthful work by Carlos Lopez 
Buchardo, who died a year ago. 

It was under very special cir- 
cumstances that the opera, The 
Prodigious Shoemaker’s Wife, 
composed by the Argentine musi- 
cian, Juan José Castro to the well- 
known script by Federico Garcia 
Lorca, was presented. The Thea- 
tre S.O.D.R.E., in Montevideo, 
Uruguay, gave the world premiere, 
under the direction of the com- 
poser. The Argentine critics and 
public flocked to the Uruguayan 





Backstage after the Montevideo performance of Juan José Castro's The Prodigious 
Shoemaker's Wife. From the left, Margarita Xirgu, regisseur; the composer: Irene 
Gremova, who sang the title role; and Juan Carbonell, bass, who sang the Mayor 


capital to attend the opening per- 
formance. Their expectations were 
not disappointed, for the 
won a great success. 


opera 


The Prodigious Shoemaker’s 
Wife is undoubtedly Castro’s best 
work. The overture, which antici- 
pates the laughing spirit of the lib 
retto, is a jewel. Nothing in the 
succeeding two acts of the opera 
proper serves to dissipate the ini- 
tial impression. Since Castro is 
an accomplished conductor, al- 
ready known to United States 
audiences, he is fully at home in 
the orchestral aspects of the score, 
and there are no vulnerable points 
in his instrumentation. The Span- 
ish character of the piece seems 
entirely authentic. Castro has not 
written a script in Spanish, as it 
were, like Ravel’s L’Heure 


Espagnole; he has written a score 
that is genuinely Spanish. In 
Buenos Aires Musical, Castro ex 
plained: “I have used a_ few 
themes of Spanish origin; the 
same ones Garcia Lorca, with his 


vivid musical penetration, has 
chosen to be sung in some of the 
situations of his operatic script, 


to which I have given outlines in 
accordance with the new condi 
tions of the theme. Thus certain 
musical passages now acquire a 
higher value; the same 
which are the voice of the people 
as well as their malediction, are 
present from the beginning to the 
end.” 


songs, 


ROM the local point of view, 
the theme of Castro’s opera 
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6,000 Chilean pesos, and are given 
in four categories: Group A— 
symphonic, dramatic, or choreo- 
graphic works with a minimum 
duration of twenty minutes ; Group 
ls—symphonic works with a mini- 
mum duration of five minutes: 
Group C—works for chamber en- 
sembles or chamber orchestra with 
a minimum duration of twenty 
minutes ; Group D—works for solo 
instruments, and songs of indeter- 
minate duration. The first of these 
festivals was held in 1948, with 
almost a thousand voters. In 1949 
the festivals were replaced by a 
series of concerts commemorating 
the centennial of the founding of 
the National Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, a celebration that will continue 
into 1950. 

This, then, is the framework in 
which we may examine the crea- 
tive activity of Chilean composers 
of today, with particular emphasis 
on the work of the younger com- 
posers who are emerging as 
creative personalities in this ex- 
ceptionally propitious atmosphere, 
confident that their music will be 
heard and their efforts suitably 
rewarded by an appreciative public 
and an enlightened administration. 


«- 


"THE older generation of Chilean 

composers is constituted by a 
vroup of men born within the 
decade 1880-90, and therefore now 
in their’sixties. Among them, two 
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men, born within a year of each 
other, stand out as precursors of 
the modern school and as the first 
composers of Chile to win serious 
attention abroad. The elder, En- 
rique Soro (1884-), received his 
professional training at the Verdi 
Conservatory, in Milan, between 
1898 and 1904. The following year 
he became a professor at the Na- 
tional Conservatory of Santiago, 
of which he was director from 
1919 to 1928. 

Soro was not lured by the na- 
tional folklore movement that 
attracted so many composers of 
his generation, both in Europe 
and America. He was essentially 
a neo-Romantic composer, and his 
most representative work is the 
Sinfonia Romantica, in A major, 
first performed at Santiago in 
1921, and later heard in Mexico 
City and Berlin. Typical of his 
Romantic tendencies is Soro’s 
Symphonic Suite No. 2, with its 
programmatic evocations, moods, 
memories, and mysical commun- 
ings with God and Nature. Other 
major works by Soro are the Con- 
certo in D major, for piano and 
orchestra, which is regarded as his 
masterpiece, and the Danza Fan- 
tastica, for orchestra. Soro turned 
belatedly to Chilean folk music in 
his Aires Chilenos, for orchestra 
(1942), which envelops’ the 
rhythms and melodies of the tonada 
and the cueca in an elaborate or- 
chestral garb. 

Pedro Humberto Allende 
(1885-), received his musical edu- 
cation at the National Conserva- 
tory in Santiago, where his 





principal teacher was Luis Esteban 
Giarda (1863-), an Italian musi- 
cian who came to Chile as a youth, 
and exercised a noteworthy influ- 
ence in the musical life of his 
adopted country. Unlike Soro, 
Allende felt an immediate attrac- 
tion towards the national folklore 
movement, particularly as repre- 
sented by The Five in Russia and 
by Albéniz in Spain. The impres- 
sionism of Debussy also influenced 
him profoundly. These influences 
shaped his inclinations toward a 
highly artistic, yet ethnically sen- 
sitive, stylization of Chilean folk 
patterns in his series of Tonadas 
de Caracter Popular Chileno, for 
piano, which are among the most 
admirable compositions of this 
genre produced in Latin America. 
They were played by Ricardo 
Vines in Paris in 1926, and were 
published there by Senart. 

In his first important orchestral 
work, Escenas Campesinas Chile- 
nas (1919), Allende painted deli- 
cate instrumental vignettes of the 
Chilean countryside, while in the 
symphonic poem La Voz de las 
Calles (1920), he drew on the col- 
orful street-cries of Santiago for 
a finely stylized orchestral evoca- 
tion of local atmosphere. Another 
tendency, less localized, is repre- 
sented in Allende’s production by 
his concertos for cello and orches- 
tra -(1915) and for violin and 
orchestra (1941). His chief merit 
has perhaps been the sncorpora- 
tion of musical modernism into the 
artistic life of Chile at a time 
when the country was still rather 
provincial. This aspect of his 








activity is exemplified in his String 
Quartet, dating from 1926. 


PACE forbids individual résu- 
K'més of the work of other com 
posers born in the 1880's, among 
Prospero Bisquertt 
(1881-), Carlos Lavin (1883-), 
Alfonso Leng (1884-), Carlos 
Isamitt (1887-), and Acario Cota- 
pos (1889-). Bisquertt cultivates 
chiefly the symphonic poem (Des- 
tino) and_ the orchestral suite 
(Metropolis). Leng’s major works 
include the symphonic poem La 
Muerte de Alsino (based on a 
celebrated allegorical novel by the 
Chilean writer Pedro Prado), and 
a fantasy for piano and orchestra. 
Isamitt and Lavin have both 
been enthusiastic investigators and 
artistic utilizers of Araucanian 
Indian music, Isamitt producing 
his impressive Friso Araucano, for 
orchestra, with two solo voices, 
of which the first complete per- 
formance was given on June 9, 
1944. Cotapos, a cosmopolitan ex 
perimenter, has put his major cre- 
ative effort into a vast work for 
orchestra and solo voice, Voces de 
Gesta, based on the work of that 
title by the Spanish author, Ramon 
del Valle Inclan. 

Among composers born in the 
1890s are Samuel Negrete (1893-), 
Juan Casanova Vicufia (1895-), 
and Domingo Santa Cruz (1899-). 
Negrete’s neo-impressionistic style 
is embodied in his Escenas Sin- 
fonicas (1934), for orchestra, but 
his most personal output is prob- 
ably his chamber music (three 


whom are 
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string quartets). Casanova Vicufia 
has used native themes, both In- 
dian and Creole, in his Symphonic 
Sketches (1931) and his sym- 
phonic poem, El Huaso y el Indio 
(1943). 


F the younger generation, Do- 
mingo Santa Cruz is one of the 
. most notable and important com- 
posers active in Latin America 
today. His name and his work 
should be as well known as those 
of Carlos Chavez and Heitor Villa- 
Lobos. But Chile is. far away, 
Santa Cruz does not conduct his 
own works abroad, and he has 
no talent for capturing the spot- 
light. His talent is primarily musi- 
cal, though he has distinguished 
himself in other fields. Trained as 
a lawyer, he spent several years in 
the diplomatic service of Chile, re- 
signing in 1927 to devote himself 
to musical composition, and, inci- 
dentally, to the organization of the 
entire musical life of his country 
along the lines already indicated. 
From this point of view, his influ- 
ence on musical culture in Chile 
has been tremendous. 

Santa Cruz studied composition 
with Enrique Soro, in Chile, and 
with Conrado del Campo, in Spain. 
His first characteristic composi- 
tion is Five Tragic Poems, for 
piano (1929). From that time for- 
ward his musical production grew 
steadily in strength and scope, and 
in the integration of a traditional, 
yet personal, style, marked by seri- 
ousness of intent, nobility of ex- 
pression, mastery of technique, and 
assimilation of the larger musical 
forms. He is not attracted by pro- 
grammatic elaborations, by literal 
quotation of folk themes, or by 
music for the theatre (at least he 
has not composed for the stage 
thus far). His bent is toward pure 
instrumental music, or toward 
music for voices, with emphasis 
on choral polyphony. 

The first important orchestral 
work of Santa Cruz is the suite 
of Five Pieces, for string orches- 
tra (1937), in which one finds a 
characteristic contrapuntal and 
polytonal texture, as well as some 
slight influences of Spanish music, 
to which the composer is strongly 
attached (though at the same time 
he feels himself to be thoroughly 
Chilean). In 1942, Sania Cruz 
composed his first work for full 
symphony orchestra, Variations in 
Three Movements, for piano and 
orchestra, of which the first 
movement is in the form of a 
passacaglia. The whole work is of 
a complexity and density of tex- 
ture that render it difficult for the 
public to accept, and the piano is 
treated more as in a concertante 
than as a solo instrument. Doubt- 
less prompted by a visit of the 
American composer, conductor, 
and flutist, David Van Vactor, to 
Santiago, Santa Cruz in 1945 com- 
posed his Sinfonia Concertante, 
Op. 21, for flute and orchestra. In 
addition to the principal flute, the 
concertante instruments are one 
oboe, two clarinets, one bassoon, 
two horns, and one trumpet. This 
is one of the composer’s most 
attractive and effective works. The 
first movement is in sonata form, 
the second in song form, and the 
third is a rondo followed by a 
coda. ! 
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Chilean leaders visit Peru—Juvenal Hernandez, rector of the University of 
Chile; Carlos Sanchez Malaga, director of the National Conservatory of Peru; 
René Amengual, director of the National Conservatory of Chile; and Domingo 
Santa Cruz, director of the Institute of Musical Extension in Santiago, Chile 


TTHE three Dramatic Preludes, 

for orchestra, finished in May, 
1946, seem to be a symphonic re- 
incarnation of the same spirit that 
permeated Santa Cruz’s_ early 
Tragic Poems for piano. The titles 
of the three movements are Pre- 
sentiment, Desolation, and Tragic 
Prelude. Beyond these emotional 
signposts, there are no program- 
matic indications for these deeply 
expressive pieces, Whose drama 
arises from the inner conflict of 
emotions. 

Another product of 1946 was his 
First Symphony, in F major, Op. 
22, which constitutes a memorable 
landmark in the history of sym- 
phonic music in Chile. The sym- 
phony has three movements—Con 
fogosa animacion, Gravemente, 
and Apasionadamente. It is scored 
for large orchestra, with triple 
woodwinds, four horns, four trum- 
pets, three trombones, and_ tuba. 
The first movement, in sonata 
form, is characterized by its rhyth- 
mic vivacity. The second move- 
ment, in song form, with themes 
of great expressive beauty, is per- 
haps the most impressive in the 
whole work. The third movement 
is a rondo-sonata, with a coda 
whose chorale-like theme forms 
the heart of the movement. There 
is a certain thematic unity among 
the three movements, without strict 
cyclical treatment. Brilliant, emo- 
tionally profound, technically mas- 
terful, traditional but not conven- 
tional, the Symphony in F by 
Santa Cruz deserves to rank very 
high among symphonies written 
by composers of the Western 
Hemisphere. Remembering _ that 
it is his first symphony, we will 
not call it his masterpiece, for it 
may be surpassed by his second, 
third, or fourth—or even his 
ninth! At 51, Santa Cruz should 
have many productive years ahead 
of him. 

There remains to be mentioned 
one of the most important works 
of Santa Cruz, the Cantata of the 
Rivers of Chile (1941), of which 
only the first two parts have thus 
far been completed and performed 
—Maipo, Torrent of the Cordil- 
leras; and Aconcagua, Loom of 
the Skies. The work is a cantata 
for chorus and orchestra in the 
form of two madrigals, which 


might be described as modern ba- 
roque in their rich contrapuntal 
composer 


texture. The himself 


wrote the words, which are glow- 
ing poetic tributes to those two 
picturesque rivers of Chile —the 
Maipo and the Aconcagua. 

We can do no more than men- 
tion the chamber music of Santa 
Cruz, particularly his string quar- 
tets, which constitute a significant 
aspect of his production. There are 
also the Choral Songs (1940), the 
Three Madrigals, for five voices 
(1940), and the Three Songs, for 
four equal voices (1941), all of 
which reveal the composer’s deep 
interest in the madrigal tradition. 


F the younger Chilean compos- 


ers, the most prominent are 
Jorge Urrutia (1905-), René 
Amengual (1911-), Alfonso Le- 


telier (1912-), and Juan Orrego 
Salas (1919-). Amengual, a pupil 
of Allende, has composed a Prel- 
ude for Orchestra (1939), a Con- 
certo for Piano and Orchestra 
(1939-41), and a_ considerable 
quantity of chamber music. His 
work reveals a fluent and elegant 
style, often witty in the manner 
of Ravel, and always effective and 
distinctive. 

Alfonso Letelier, also a pupil of 
Allende, has composed La Vida del 
Campo, for piano and orchestra 
(1941), Sonnets of Death (poems 
by Gabriela Mistral), for soprano 
and orchestra (1942-48), his most 
mature and impressive work up to 
the present; and a number of 
smaller works, including a string 
quartet. His Eight Songs, for 
mixed voices, have been published 
in Montevideo. 

Jorge Urrutia, who studied with 
Dukas, Boulanger, Koechlin, and 
Hindemith in Europe, has drawn 
upon Chilean folklore in much of 
his music, though he seldom makes 
literal use of folk themes. His 
most important work is the ballet 
La Guitarra del Diablo, of which 
several sections have been per- 
formed in Santiago as symphonic 
pieces by the National Symphony. 
Urrutia is a master of brilliant and 
colorful orchestration, and he has 
thoroughly assimilated the spirit 
of Chilean folk music. 

Juan Orrego Salas studied first 
with Allende and Santa Cruz, and 
later with Randall Thompson and 
Aaron Copland in the United 
States—a country to which many 
of the younger Chilean composers 
are now turning for their musical 
training. Outstanding among his 






compositions are Cantata de Navi- 
dad (Christmas Cantata), for so- 
prano and orchestra; the Festive 
Overture, for orchestra; Sonata 
for Violin and Piano; and Varia- 
tiuns and Fugue, for piano. His 
major works have been performed 
in the Wnited States. The Christ- 
mas Cantata was also given in 
Paris, at the Colonne Concerts, 
under the direction of Paul Paray. 
The music of Orrego Salas reveals 
the influence of Copland and 
Hindemith. 


WE come now to the youngest 

composers active in Chile to- 
day, those born since 1920. Gus- 
tavo Becerra, born in Temuco in 
1925, was a pupil of Allende and 
Santa Cruz. His works include a 
Concerto for Violin and Orches- 
tra; Suite, for string orchestra; 
two sonatas; numerous pieces for 
piano; and a quantity of chamber 
music. Becerra’s Sonata for Violin 
and Piano (1945) was performed 
by the Sociedad Nueva Musica in 
1948. 

Carlos Riesco, born in Santiago 
in 1925, studied with Allende, and 
later with Aaron Copland and 
David .Diamond in the United 
States. His larger works include 
a Symphonic Overture and a 
Suite, for string orchestra. For 
piano, he has written a Passaca- 
glia and a set of pieces called 
Semblanzas Chilenas (1945). 

Alfonso Montecino, born in 
Osorno in 1924, studied with Do- 
mingo Santa Cruz in Santiago and 
with Randall Thompson, at 
Princeton University. He is also 
a brilliant pianist. His composi- 
tions include an overture, two 
string quartets, a sonata ior piano, 
and two duos for violin. Monte- 
cino founded the Sociedad Nueva 
Musica (New Music Society), of 
which he is artistic director. This 
society, of which Daniel Quiroga 
was president in 1948, is devoted 
to the performance of modern 
music, including the works of the 
younger Chilean composers. 

Chile today has a flourishing 
musical activity, in which abund- 
ant creative production of high 
quality is encouraged and stimu- 
lated by government patronage; 
in which all phases of musical 
culture, from primary education 
to professional training at the 
highest level, are systematically 
and effectively organized; and in 
which the country’s musical tal- 
ent is being developed and utili- 
zed to the best advantage. To 
those who look askance at govern- 
ment intervention in artistic mat- 
ters, we may observe that organi- 
zation is not synonymous with 
regimentation; and certainly the 
example of Chile during the past 
twenty years offers an impressive 
demonstration of what enlightened 
patronage and capable leadership, 
combined with careful and intel- 
ligent planning, can accomplish for 
musical culture within the frame- 
work of a democratic society. 

The author wishes to express 
appreciation for information fur- 
nished by Vicente Salas Viu, di- 
rector of the Institute of Musical 
Research, in Santiago, regarding 
the musical organization and the 
recent musical actiyity of Chile, 
by which the present writer was 
able to supplement the data and 
the impressions gathered during 
a visit to Santiago a few years 
ago. 
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Sweden 


(Continued from page 15) 


chamber music forms. Some new 
works are devoted to solo instru- 
ments, several of them unusual. 
For example, the friendship be- 
tween Sigurd Rascher and Lars- 
Erik Larsson has inspired a Saxo- 
phone Concerto; and about a year 
ago, John G. Fernstrém wrote a 
Bassoon Concerto, which was 
played at the Konsertforeningen. 

Comparatively little is written 
for voice. There is a fine litera- 
ture of Swedish songs, but most 
of it was composed by such prom- 


inent older musicians as Hugo 
Alfvén, Ragnar Althén, Josef 
Eriksson, Josef Jonsson, Edvin 


Killstenius, Oscar Lindberg, and 
by the late Gustaf Nordkvist, Wil- 
he'm Peterson-Berger, Ture Rang- 
strom, Emil Sjogren, and Wilhelm 
Stenhammer. Among the few 
younger men who have shown an 
in'erest in vocal music are Gunnar 
de Frumerie, Hilding Hallhas, Er- 
land von Koch, and Rune Wahl- 
be g. 

\ the music by many of the 

ilder men—for example, Hugo 
A fvén, Kurt Atterberg, Oscar 
Liidberg, and Ture Rangstr6m— 
it is easy to trace the inspiration 
bick to the idyllic and unaffected 
atmosphere of our folk music. One 
looks in vain, however, for any 
s;ecial national Swedish line in 
contemporary works. Most of our 
younger composers are deserting 
the Romantic line, in order to 
match their international  col- 
leagues in the field of so-called 
radical, absolute, unromantic, non- 
descriptive, contrapuntal, linear, 
atonal music. As this tendency is 
probably dictated by true convic- 
tion, there is nothing to say 
against it. But unfortunately this 
music does not seem to appeal to 
the Swedish public. In fact, the 
public definitely refuses to listen 
to it, and conductors do not dare 
to put it on their programs. 


So there we are. Newspaper 
polemics stress that whatever the 
public reactions are, new music 
should be performed in order to 
encourage our composers to fur- 
ther efforts. But little is accom- 
plished in this direction. 


One attempt to solve the prob- 
lem provided an amusing enter- 
tainment, however. In order to 
present contemporary music, a so- 
ciety called Fylkingen (The 
Wedge), founded in 1933 by Inge- 
mar Liljefors, has been giving Sat- 
urday afternoon concerts of cham- 
ber music. Last year, a_ string 
quartet by Sven-Erik Back was 
rather brusquely criticized. To 
challenge this criticism, The 


Wedge invited critics and_public 





to a sort of return match on Nov. 
26. The young composer was giv- 
en his revenge. His despised quar- 
tet was played, not once, but twice, 
during the evening. No other mu- 
sic was performed. A discussion 
took place between the two per- 
formances, with boxing gloves 
placed handily on the table in 
front of the antagonists. Sup- 
ported by another representative 
of contemporary music, as a coun- 
sel for the defense, the composer 
had to answer attacks by Yngve 
Flyckt, a well-known Stockholm 
music critic. Perhaps the atonalists 
won some new supporters for their 
creed. 


HE counsel for the defense, 

Karl Birger Blomdahl, had 
earlier demonstrated his fighting 
spirit. In a declaration describing 
his new Pastoral Suite, he gave 
his point of view toward the pres- 
ent development of the terms of 
co-ordination between words and 
music, in opera and songs. 

“I am firmly convinced,” he said, 
“that music will more and more 
leave the line of descriptive ac- 
companiment, and become more in- 
dependent, when the chief stress 
is laid upon new prospects and 
tensions that can be extracted 
thereby, the musical means more 
freely played out against the 
words, and the desired unity 
reached as a synthesis on another 
level.” His words may be consid- 
ered representative of the younger 
guard, few in numbers, alas, who 
are still interested somewhat in 
the song form. 

Something similar to the Stock- 
holm tribunal was maintained con- 
tinuously last year in the univer- 
sity town of Uppsala. To arouse 
interest in the music of today, the 
Contemporary Music Association 
was founded about a year ago. 
There were 300 members from the 
outset — an enormous number in 
such a small town. At each con- 
cert, the public decides by vote 
which music it wishes to hear re- 
peated the same evening. Some 
American music has been heard 
here, for the programs are not 
limited to Swedish composers. The 
Americans whose works have been 
performed are Samuel Barber, 
Walter Piston, Aaron Copland, 
Paul Bowles, Roy Harris, Douglas 
Moore, Roger Sessions, Jacques de 
Menasce, and Virgil Thomson. 

To open up new possibilities for 
contemporary Swedish music both 
at home and abroad, an im- 
portant step was taken last year 
by the Swedish Composers Soci- 





Atelje Uggla 





Sten-Aake Axelson, conductor of 
Malmo's Concert Hall Foundation 


ety, in co-operation with several 
institutions interested in the sub 
ject. A series of phonograph rec- 
ords has been made, with 27 com- 
posers represented so far. In al- 
most all cases, the composers have 
assisted, either as conductors or 
supervisors. The records have 
been used frequently in radio 
broadcasts. The more than thirty 
discs are not limited to radicals, 
but also include more easily ap- 
prehended works, by such older 
members of the society as Alfvén, 
Atterberg, Natanael Berg, Josef 
Jonsson, Lindberg, Rangstrém, and 
Seymer, and by younger members 
of a less radical stamp, such as De 
Frumerie, Yngve Sk6éld, von Koch, 
Sven Blohm, Ek, and Alberg 
Henneberg. 


HE heavy schedule of the Kon- 

sertfOreningen is more than 
half completed by now, with the 
usual four big subscription series, 
the series in duplicate for school 
children (this year laying stress 
on the Viennese classics), and the 
concert series for older students. 
The regular conductor has been 
Carl Garaguly. Swedish guest con- 
ductors are Sixten Eckerberg, Six 
ten Ehrling, Heinz Freudenthal, 
Sten Frykberg, Tor Mann, Hilding 
Rosenberg, and Stig Westerberg. 
From abroad came Fritz Busch, 
Armas Jarnefelt, Herbert von 
Karajan, Paul Kletzki, and Eu- 
gene Ormandy. 

Mr. Busch, conductor from 1937 
to 1940, was heartily welcomed 
back. For his first appearance, on 
Nov. 30, he played an interesting 
Swedish work, Ostinato, by Lars- 
Erik Larsson, and Hindemith’s 
Metamorphoses on a Theme by 
Weber. With his second program, 
repeated three times, a Bach cele- 
bration began. The B minor Mass 
was performed, with Kerstin Lind- 
berg-Torlind, Karin Branzell, Olle 
Sivall and Knut Erman as soloists. 
Johannes Norrby was the chorus 
conductor. These performances 
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In the center is Ingemar Liljefors, 


Deux Soeurs 
Sixten Eckerberg, composer, and 
regular conductor in Gothenburg 


were the high point of the season. 
Kathleen Ferrier made her Scan 
dinavian debut in October, and 
was enormously successful, thanks 
to her voice and her artistic gifts. 
Throughout the country, the 
public shows an increased inter- 
est in symphonic music. In many 
towns, orchestras have been 
founded, under the direction of 
well-known musicians, and sub 
scribers fill the halls for the con 
certs. These societies all employ 
permanent conductors, inviting ad 
ditional conductors and prominent 
soloists as guests. Permanent con 
ductor of the most venerable of 
our provincial orchestras, the 
Gothenburg Orkesterféreningen, is 
Sixten Eckerberg, also a com 
poser and pianist. His 
Piano Concerto was performed on 
Nov. 29, with the 
soloist and Issay Dobrowen as 
conductor. High points in_ the 
Gothenburg repertoire have been 
Sinfonia del Mare, by Gosta 
Nystroem; Symphony No. 5 
(Quasi una fantasia), by Harald 
Saeverud; Sibelius’ Fourth Sym 
phony; and Vaughan Williams’ 
Sixth Symphony. Exceptionally 
successful soloists have been Isaac 
Stern and Camilla Wicks,. violin 
ists, and Shura Cherkassky, pianist. 
The most important symphonic 
activity in Sweden outside of 
Stockholm and Gothenburg is car 
ried on by the Concert Hall Foun 
dation in Malmo. Its permanent 
conductor, Sten-Aake Axelson, 1s 
responsible for fourteen of the 32 
concerts of the present 
In Malm6, the Bach anniversary 
will be celebrated on March 9, 
when the Danish Bach expert, 
Mogens Woldike, will conduct the 
Suite No. 3, in D major; Jesu, 
meine Freude; and the Magnificat. 
The Madrigal Chorus of the Dan 
ish State Radio will assist. 
Malmo heard highly successful 
performances during the fall sea- 
son of Nystroem’s Sinfonia del 
Mare; the Third Symphony, by 
Leon Orthel, from Holland; and 
Hindemith’s Mathis der Maler— 
all conducted by Mr. Axelson. 
Among other leading centers is 
Norrk6ping, with its orchestra 
under Heinz Freudenthal, a musi- 
cian with a keen sense of program 
making. Last season, Monteverdi's 
Orfeo, written in 1607, was per- 
formed by him for the first time 
in Sweden. Permanent conductor 
of the Gavle Orchestra is Stig 
Westerberg; Haakan von Eich- 
wald is in charge of the Halsing 
borg Orchestra; and the Orebro 
Orchestra has dared to choose the 
young and radical composer, Ing- 
var Lidholm, as conductor 


Secc ynd 


composer as 


season. 
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Bernstein Conducts 
Philadelphia Orchestra 


Philadelphia Orchestra. Leonard 
Bernstein conducting. Carnegie Hall, 
jon. 3: 

Brandenburg Concerto No. 5...... Bach 


Concert Music for String and Brass 
Instruments, Op. 50 ..... Hindemith 
Excerpts from Romeo and Juliet. Berlioz 
A far cry from his mid-December 
ministrations with the Boston Sym- 
phony, when he served as protagon- 
ist of Messiaen’s megalomaniac Tur- 
angalila-Symphony, Mr. Bernstein’s 
program with the Philadelphia play- 
ers was marked by relative conserva- 
tism and (although half the program 
was given over to Berlioz) relative 
moderation. Moreover, the young 
conductor tempered his usually fre- 
netic platform ‘behavior to an extra- 
ordinary extent, so that the visual as 
well as the aural aspects of the eve- 
ning seemed controlled and temperate. 
The high point of the concert, and 
one of Mr. Bernstein’s most note- 
worthy successes in New York, was 
his glowing revelation of the purely 
orchestral portions of Berlioz’s “dra- 
matic symphony,” Romeo and Juliet, 
which occupied the second half of the 
program. The conductor made us feel 
that this score, so unjustly neglected, 
is genuinely great music, in its in- 
spired imagination, melodic invention, 
and brilliant use of orchestration for 
scene-painting and  mood-evocation. 
Arturo Toscanini’s NBC Symphony 
has scarcely played the infinitely diff- 
cult Queen Mab Scherzo more fleetly 
or with a more arresting appeal to the 
fancy. The other, less familiar, epi- 
sodes were set forth with equal musi- 
cianliness and felicity of execution by 
Mr. Bernstein and the players. The 
long, quiet love scene was rapt and 


introspective, but the music never 
bogged down or lost its way. And 
the finale at the tomb, one of the 
most anguished pages in Romantic 


musical literature, ended the perform- 
ance on an eloquent note of high 
tragedy. 

Hindemith’s Concert Music for 
String and Brass Instruments received 
an equally impressive performance, 
though it is not quite as good music. 
An uneven score, the first of its two 
movements combines attractive melo- 
diousness with a shrewd balancing of 
the values of strings and brass; the 
last movement, however, runs on in 
the arid, if accomplished, counter- 
point that Hindemith is apparently 
able to write with all too little effort. 

The Fifth Brandenburg Concerto, 
at the beginning of the evening, was 
a little flat in effect, since Mr. Bern- 
stein, who undertook the piano part, 
did not play very brightly or steadily. 
But the piece gave the audience an 
opportunity to hear the ineffable flute 
playing of William Kincaid, and the 
satisfying violin playing of Alexander 
Hilsherg. 

C. & 


Mitropoulos Conducts 
Reger and Mohaupt Works 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor. Ru- 
dolf Serkin, pianist. Carnegie Hall, 
Jan. 5 and 6: 

Aria after the Chorale-Prelude, O 

Man, Bewail Thy Grievous Sin 
Bach-Reger 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, 

See, Gee. eS, os aes one Reger 
(First time by the Society) 

Symphony No. 1, B flat major Schumann 

Town Piper Music ..........Mohaupt 
(First time by the Society) 

Rudolf Serkin, like his distinguished 
relatives Adolf and Fritz Busch, is 
among the foremost artists who con- 








Desire to go abroad as travelling com- 
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tinue to harbor an unshakable rever- 
ence and affection for the music of 
Max Reger. Sharing this worship is 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, who certainly 
deserves the gratitude of those rela- 
tively few Americans who believe pro- 
foundly in the plenary inspiration of 
the late Leipzig master and will go 
to great lengths to demonstrate their 
faith. As a result, New York has at 
last had an opportunity to acquaint 
itself with Reger’s F minor Piano 
Concerto, which the illustrious pianist 
and conductor brought forward in 
Minneapolis, for what is supposed to 
have been its first American perform- 
ance on Noy. 16, 1945. In Germany, 
Mr. Serkin played the work a number 
of times more than twenty years ago. 
Walter Gieseking was another who 
cultivated it there, even though when 
Reger first brought it forward in 1910 
(played by the late Frieda Kwast- 
Hodapp and conducted by Artur 
Nikisch) the concerto had a_ very 
equivocal reception. 

Whether one relishes the score or 
not, there can be no question that the 
tremendous revelation of it that Mr. 
Serkin and Mr. Mitropoulos afforded 
in Carnegie Hall was one to give it 
life and permanence if anything could. 
The work is enormously difficult, 
from whatever standpoint one en- 
visages it. The piano part makes gi- 
gantic demands on the endurance of 
the soloist, as well as on his re- 
sources of power, his technique of 
chord playing, his rhythmic sense, his 
imagination, and his instinct for form. 
All these qualities and more Mr. Ser- 
kin had in almost immeasurable de- 
gree. And together with him the 
conductor supplied a formidably in- 
tegrated performance, one that is un- 
likely to be duplicated in a long time 
to come. 

Is there much likelihood that any- 
one will strive to rival it? Pianist 
and conductor were recalled to the 
platform repeatedly after the magis- 
terial interpretation, and applauded to 
the echo. But was the musical re- 
sult worth all the effort the concerto 
cost?) The present listener, for his 
part, doubts it. The work is dense, 
inflated, and uninventive. Here and 
there the mood lightens somewhat, and 
the slow movement—the best part of 
the score—aspires to a kind of Schu- 
mannesque romanticism. In the finale, 
Reger falls back upon Brahms. There 
is a pretense of humor, but here, as 
elsewhere, the thematic content is al- 
most invariably uncongenial, and one 
wearies of the thick, restless texture 
of the whole. In short, the concerto 
is Reger at his most disaffectingly 
Teutonic. The devotion that pianist 
and conductor brought to it seemed 
almost of a sacrificial order. 

Mr. Mitropoulos began the program 
with Reger’s arrangement for strings 
of Bach’s chorale-prelude, O Man Be- 
wail Thy Grievous Sin. Here is a 
very different Reger, one who has 
treated the hymn tune with rare sensi- 
tiveness and beauty. It is to be hoped 
this item will be retained as a lasting 
feature of the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony repertoire. It was exquisitely 
played—much better, to this reviewer’s 
notion, than Schumann’s Spring Sym- 
phony, which sounded singularly un- 
poetic and more than usually coarse 
and thin in its instrumentation. 

Richard Mohaupt’s Town Piper 
Music, composed in 1938 and first pro- 
duced here by the late Erno Rapee in 


1941, was inspired by Albrecht 
Durer’s mural, Nurnberg  Stadt- 
pfeiffer. According to the composer, 


it seeks to give a musical impression 
in modern terms of Diirer’s sixteenth- 
century town players. The piece is 
far too long for its contents. One 
obtains the impression that it might 
never have been composed if Mr. 
Mohaupt’s mind had not been liberally 
fed on recollections of Ravel’s Bolero, 
Stravinsky, and certain other modern- 
ists who have occupied themselves 





Rudolf Serkin 


Guiomar Novaes 


with circusy wind effects, brasses, per- 
cussion, pulsatiles, and bells. 

On Jan. 7, Mr. Mitropoulos re- 
peated the Schumann and Mohaupt 
works. He also introduced to New 
York Frederick Piket’s Curtain Rais- 
er to an American Play, and Mr. Ser- 
kin played Beethoven’s G major Con- 
certo. The two latter works are re- 
viewed here in connection with the 
Jan. 8 program. 

—H. F. P. 


Serkin Plays Beethoven 
Under Dimitri Mitropoulos 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor. Ru- 
dolf Serkin, pianist. Carnegie Hall, 
Jan. 8, 2:45: 

Aria After the Choral-Prelude, O 

Man Bewail Thy Fearful Sin... Bach 

(Transcribed by Max Reger) 

Concerto No. 4, G major ... Beethoven 

Symphony No. 1, B flat major Schumann 

Curtain Raiser to an American 

My ct vider r.2e66 008 

Dimitri Mitropoulos repeated the 
Reger arrangement of the Bach 
chorale-prelude and Schumann’s 
Spring Symphony at the Sunday 
afternoon concert of Jan. 8. Rudolf 
Serkin was once more the soloist, 
this time playing Beethoven’s G major 
Concerto, ot which he gave a per 
formance of extraordinary brilliancy 
and the most searching poetic revela- 
tion. In technical sweep and musical 
grandeur there have been few inter- 
pretations to touch it in many a day. 
It is difficult to recall such enamoring 
playing of those melting piano phrases 
of the Andante con moto as were 
sung under Mr. Serkin’s fingers, with 
a tone of matchless quality, with 
sculptured phrasing and memorable 
poetry of nuance. The cadenzas of 
the first and third movements were 
carried out with a virtuosity of the 
loftiest type. The accompaniment 
supplied by the conductor was worthy 
of this glorious playing. 

The program concluded with an 
overture entitled Curtain Raiser to an 
American Play, by the Vienna-born 
Frederick Piket, now residing in New 
York. The work was composed in 
1948, and had already been conducted 
in December of that year by Mr. 
Mitropoulos at a concert of the Min- 
neapolis Symphony. The composer 
studied with masters like Schreker, 
Mandyezewski, and Camillo Horn. He 
claims not to have had any particular 
American comedy in mind when he 
wrote this overture, indic ating that he 
aimed “to recreate in music the spirit 
of typical American comedy in gen- 
eral.” Be this as it may, he has 
written a short but rowdy work, of 
very paltry thematic content, 
vulgar, tossing about jazz phrases and 
futile counterpoint. He believes the 
piece could “set the mood for any 
gay and cheerful spectacle, like a 
festival, a big (convention, or a sym- 
phony concert.” One would like to 
know if he imagined its proper place 
was on the heels. of a Schumann sym- 
phony. 


The Mozart Orchestra, 
Town Hall, Jan, 8 


The ambitious Mozart Orchestra of 
the Music School of the Henry. Street 
Settlement gave Bach’s The Art of 
Fugue, almost uncut, as a bicentennial 
Bach observance, before a greatly in- 
terested gathering at the Town Hall, 
in the orchestral arrangement made 


noisy, 


some time ago by its enterprising con- 
ductor, Robert Scholz. It will be re- 
called that the orchestra performed 
the monumental work at the school 
last year, and that the results were in 
many ways. Stirring. This time it 
seemed as if the young instrumental- 
ists did even better, and as if Mr. 
Scholz had his forces even more se- 
curely in hand. 

Mr. Scholz’s orchestral version is 
properly robust and serviceable, and 
indicates his exhaustive knowledge of 
the work. It is without showy ele- 
ments, and fittingly outlines the con- 
trapuntal texture of the music 
Briefly, it accomplishes what it seis 
out to do, and does so with solidarity 
and most earnest musicianship. Only 
Counterpoint 17 (a transcription by 
Bach himself for two harpsichords oi! 
the mirror fugue marked Counter 
point 16) was ‘omitted on this occa 
sion. As always, the great unfinishe 
quadruple fugue, which breaks ofi 
abruptly at the point where Bach laid 
down the pen, produced a shatterin: 
emotional effect. In some ways it 
might have been better to end the 
performance then and_ there, rather 
than to have added the chorale, “Vo: 
deinem Thron tret’ ich hervor,” whic! 
the composer dictated on his deatl 
bed to his son-in-law, and which adds 
a sentimental “last curtain” touch, but 
has nothing to do with the Art of 
Fugue proper. d 

All told, however, the performance 
was considerably more impressive anc 
dramatic than last year’s. It is to be 
hoped that Mr. Scholz and his Mozart 
Orchestra will make this Art of 
Fugue production an annual event. It 
does honor to everyone concerned. 


—H.F.P 
Reginald Kell, Soloist 
With Schiff Conducting 
Manhattan Chamber Orchestra. 
Charles Schiff, conductor. Reginald 


Kell, clarinetist. Times Hall, Jan. 6: 


Symphony No. 40, G minor .... Mozart 
Clarinet Concerto, F minor .... Weber 
Gymnopédies ........-- Satie-Debussy 
Der Burger als Edelmann ..... Strauss 


The second concert this season by 
this pleasing chamber orchestra got 
off to a good’ start with a substan- 
tial performance on one of the most 
familiar Mozart symphonies. Mr. 
Schiff elicited apt phrasing and. good 
dynamics from his orchestra, though 
he drove it to overaccentuated rhythms 
in the third movement. In the Weber 
concerto conductor and orchestra pro- 
vided a nicely co-ordinated accompani- 
ment to Mr. Kell’s polished playing. 

The Satie-Debussy Gymnopédies, 
which opened the second half of the 
evening, had a good deal of color. But 
it was the incidental music to 
Moliére’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme 
that took top honors. The rhythmic 
intricacies of the Dance of the Tailors 
in particular were made beguilingly 


clear. 
—A. B. 
Novaes Plays Mozart 
With Little Orchestra 
Little Orchestra Society, Thomas 


Scherman, conductor. Guiomar No- 
vaes, pianist. Town Hall, Jan. 9: 
Suite from Les Indes Galantes. 
Symphony, D major, Op. 38 
kéuetseeek6etans Ignace Pleyel 
Little Concerto, for violin, viola, 
double-bass, and small orchestra 
EA Pe PT ee Paul Nordoft 
(First performance) 
Piano | Concerto, E flat major, 
ie, SE: pa < «.. wejenelalelng Mozart 


This concert, for all its admirable 
program, plodded along in pedestrian 
fashion until the advent of Miss No- 
vaes. As soon as she began the con- 


.Rameau 


certo, the atmosphere was charged 
with electricity. Her exquisite 
phrasing and serenity of mood in- 


spired Mr. Scherman and the orches- 
tra to their most finished playing of 
the evening. Miss Novaes’ perfor- 
mance was complete in the sense that 
Mozart’s. music is complete. It was 
compounded of absolute technical se- 
curity, the most sensitive awareness of 


(Continued on page 57) 
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style and nuance, and a remarkable 
spontaneity of musical feeling. One 
knew in advance that every passage 
would sound faultlessly, that her touch 
would evoke a score of different col- 
ors, that the music would dance along 
under her fingers in the final rondo. 
Her conception of the slow movement, 
in which Mozart, at the age of 
twenty-one, anticipated the tragic 
grandeur of the late chamber music 
and symphonies, was a model of noble 
simplicity. 

Paul Nordoft’s Little Concerto, act- 
ually a concerto grosso, was commis- 
sioned by Mr. Scherman for the chil- 
dren’s series of the Little Orchestra 
Society. It was designed, according 
to the composer, “to give children 
some idea of the possibilities of string 
instruments, alone and in combination. 
lt is: tuneful rather than a bravura 
ay and simple in structure, with 

» kind of rhythmic patterns I think 
ight appeal to children.” The work 
made up of three brief movements 
marked With Grace, With Humor, 
ud Song and Rondo. Mr. Scherman 
liked the music so well that he de- 

ded to present it to his adult sub- 

‘ribers. The Little Concerto is dis- 
armingly unpretentious, but it is full 
| harmonic clichés, and is boring in 
s sentimentality. Even the perky 
nale is too sweet and cloying to cre- 
te the sort of vigorous hubbub that 





hildren like. The able soloists were 
‘hilip Frank, violin; Karen Tuttle, 
iola; Milton Prinz, cello; and Julius 


evine, double-bass. 

Both the noble Rameau music and 
ie delightful Pleyel symphony were a 
leasure to hear, although Mr. Scher- 
1an might have conducted them with 
lore care and imagination. 


—R. S. 


Kleininger Cello Concerto 
Given Premiere by Barzin 


National 
Leon Barzin, 
ion, violinist: 
\vron 
Zegler, 
lan. 9: 

Suite 


Orchestral \ssociation. 
conductor. Harold Ko- 
Mitchell Miller, oboist; 
Twerdowsky, cellist; Manuel 
bassoonist. Carnegie Hall, 


Purcell 
(Arra nged by Ernest Lubin) 
(First performance) 

Cello Concerto..... George Kleinsinger 

(First performance) 
Sinfonie Concertante, Op. 84. 
Violin Concerto No. 


. Haydn 
4, D minor 

i oo wmeaairdie Vieuxtemps 
Se se aap deca Stravinsky 

\s material for displaying the capa- 
cities of this excellent student  or- 
chestra, the two novelties were effec- 
tive. As musical efforts, however, 
they were less than gratifying. Mr. 
Lubin might better have let Purcell’s 
seventh harpsichord suite alone, or else 
confined himself to an orchestration of 
more modest dimensions. Mr. Klein- 
singer’s concerto, which was capably 
performed by Mr. Twerdowsky, is an 
embarrassing collection of clichés 
gleaned haphazardly from sources 
ranging from Tchaikovsky to Shosta- 
kovitch. 

The unpretentious 
gratiating Haydn work came as a 
breath of fresh air. The four soloists, 
all graduates of the association's train- 
ine school, made a neatly balanced en- 
semble, and performed with vigor, 
spirit, and precision. The Vieuxtemps 
concerto might have had more fire, 
but Mr. Kohon’s performance of it 
was solid. The concluding Fireworks 
were crisp, sharp, and dynamic. 


—A.B. 


and utterly in- 


Mitropoulos Leads Premiere 
Of Sessions’ Second Symphony 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 

Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor. John 
‘origliano, violinist. Carnegie Hall, 
an. 12 and 13: 


Introduction to Act III of Lohen- 


. eso ee eee Vagner 
Violin Concerto, B minor.....-.. Eigar 
a ae Sessions 
(First time in New York) 
Francesca da Rimini....... Tchaikovsky 


January 15, 1950 





John Corigliano 


Roger Sessions 


All praise is due Dimitri Mitropou- 
los, not only for venturing to conduct 
the New York premiere of Roger 
Session’s Second Symphony, but for 
playi ing it four times, and including it 
in the Sunday afternoon broadcast 
program. The Sessions symphony, an 
uncompromising half hour of music 
requiring concentrated attention and 
an open mind, is not the sort of work 
that could be expected to endear the 
Philharmonic - Symphony’s newly ap- 
pointed full-time conductor to his 
board of directors, or to the portion 
of the radio audience that turns on 
the broadcast as a background for 
conversation or canasta. But it is a 
work of high artistic motivation and 
superior workmanship, a serious and 
challenging addition to the top-grade 
hiterature of American music. The 
audience at the premiere recognized 
this, although it would be untrue to 
suggest that all 3,000 listeners fell i 
love with it at first hearing. And cer- 
tainly some members of the board and 
of the large radio audience also must 
have recognized that this music is too 
important to be casually rejected. 

In view of the fact that Sessions 
has for more than twenty years been 
considered one of the leading Ameri- 
can composers, it is astonishing to rea- 
lize that this performance was the first 
ever given one of his works by any 
of the major orchestras that habitually 
play in New York. The orchestra of 
ee Juilliard School of Music played 
his First Symphony last year, more 
than fifteen years after it was writ- 
ten, and a year earlier his twenty- 
vear-old Suite from The Black Mask- 


ers was given at the Columbia Uni- 
versity Festival. The Second Sym- 
phony is only three years old, but 
both San Francisco and Amsterdam, 
the Netherlands, scooped New York 
in performing it. The truth is that 
Mr. Sessions’ achievement has been 


hardly more than a legend, as far as 
New York is concerned, without much 
overt evidence to prove its reliability. 
Scarcely any other composer has ever 
achieved so enviable a reputation with- 
out having his works performed. 
Lest it seem that I am seeking to 
destroy a Sessions myth, I must say 
here and now, unmistakably, that the 
Second Symphony is one of the best 
symphonies any American has ever 
written. Its musical thought and style. 
while subject to a variety of external 
influences (whose are not?) reveal a 
slow and fruitful gestation process 
such as most of our composers, hell- 
bent on reaching the symphonic mar- 
ket quickly and effectively, do not per- 


mit themselves. This symphony is 
really finished; one feels that every 
measure is just as Mr. Sessions 


and that he refrained from 
for performance until he 
it had assumed its whole 


wanted it, 
offering it 
was sure 
form. 
The four movements are bound to- 
gether more by the temperamental 
solidarity of the composer’s musical 
and aesthetic outlook than by external 
devices of style or structure. With 
regard to the style, it would not be 
wrong, though it would be glib, to say 
that the symphony’ begins — with 
Schonberg (or, closer, Alban Berg) 
and ends with Stravinsky. The open- 
ing movement, a series of alternations 
between an energetic theme and a 
tranquil one, is polyphonic, Roman- 
tic, and atonal, in somewhat the man- 
ner of Berg’s mosaics of — short 
(Continued on page 58) 
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The following widely-known music by Poulenc is published by 


EDITIONS SALABERT 


PARIS 


NEW YORK 





SYMPHONIC WORKS 


(Orch. Material on rental only) 
AUBADE, Piano & 18 instruments 
CONCERT CHAMPETRE, harpsichord 

or Piano & Orchestra 
CONCERTO, D. Min. for 2 

& Orchestra 
DEUX MARCHES ET UN INTERMEDE 

for Chamber Orchestra 
LE BAL MASQUE, Cantata, for Bari- 

tone or Mezzo & Chamber Orch. 
CONCERTO FOR ORGAN, STRINGS 
& KETTLE DRUMS 


Pianos 


CONCERTO FOR PIANO & ORCH. 

(1949) 
PIANO 

AUBADE 

BADINAGE 

FEUILLETS D’‘ALBUM ( Ariette-Reve- 
Gigue ) 

HUMORESQUE 


IMPROVISATIONS: Vol. I (Nos. 1-6) 
Vol. II CNos. 7-12) 
also separately 

INTREMEDE (from Bal Masque) 


Intermezzo No. 1 C major 
Intermezzo No. 2 D flat 
NAPOLI SUITE  (Barcarolle-Noc- 


turne-Caprice Italien) 


PRESTO B flat 


Villageoises, (Children's pieces 

Two PIANOS four HANDS 

AUBADE, arranged by the com- 
poser 

CONCERT CHAMPETRE, arr. by the 
composer 

CONCERTO in D MINOR 

NEW PIANO CONCERTO— 1/949 Cin 
preparation ) 

ORGAN 
Concerto in G. minor for Organ 


VIOLIN & PIANO 


Bagatelle No. 1 in 


VOICE & PIANO 


AIRS CHANTES, in one volume or 
separately: Air Vif, Air Grave, 


D minor 


Air Champetre, Air Romantique 
Allons plus vite 
8 Chansons Polonaises, French & 


Polish texts 
Ce doux petit visage 
Dans le Jardin d’Anna (med. voice) 
Le Disparu (Robert Desnos ) 
Epitaphe (Malherbe) Baritone or 
Mezzo 
Fiancailles pour rire — 
(Poems by Vilmorin) 


n 
bal 


songs 





VOICE & PIANO- Continued 

La Grenouillere ( Ar 

Main dominee par le oeur 
Eluard ) 

Metamorphoses (2 poemes 
morin ) 

Miroirs 
Elouc 


brulants poems by 
urd) 
Poemes ( Apc 


L’Anguille-Carte Pc 


Four 





Two "asl 
"C"—Fetes 

Five Poemes (Max Jacob) mediun 
voice 


Chanson bretonne rimetiere - P 





Three Poemes jie Lalanne) h 
voice 
French-Enalish-Ge 
Le present-Chanson-Hier 

Le Portrait 

Priez pour 
voice 

Toreador (Cocteau 

Le Bal Masque: Voca! Scor 

COLLECTION: 12 selected songs 
Vol. I for High Voice 

COLLECTION: 12 selected songs 
Vol. II for Medium Voice 


CHORUS MUSIC 

Petites Voix: five 

part women’s 

and English texts 
Chanson a Boire, 4 men’s voices 
Mass in G Major, Mixed voices 
Four MOTETS pour um temps de 

penitence 

Timor et Tremor 

Vinea mea electa 

Tenebrae factae sunt 

Tristis est anima mea 

(Mixed Voices 





Paix. low or medium 


choruses for 
oices—(Fren 


Exultate Deo, mixed voices 
Salve Regina, Mixed voices 
Un Soir de Neige (petite cantate 


de chambre for six mixed voices ) 


Figure Humaine, intate pour 
double mixte choeur a capella- 
French and English texts 


Chansons Francaises, for chorus a 
capella (eight individual choruses 


MINIATURE SCORES 


CONCERT CHAMPETRE 

CONCERTO for TWO PIANOS & 
ORCHESTRA 

DEUX MARCHES ET UN INTER- 
MEDE 

NEW PIANO CONCERTO—1949 


(in preparation) 
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rhythmic-melodic figures. The second 
movement, an Allegretto, rather mixes 
its genres, as a tongue-in-cheek Proko- 
fiefhan theme is surrounded by rather 
distracting contrapuntal devices. The 
slow movement, the most immediately 
appealing of the four, is an emotion- 
alized mood-piece that employs wide, 
espressivo upward melodic leaps, and 
delights in sending the violins into 
the stratosphere the late Romantic 
composers loved to investigate. The 
finale sets in with a neo-classic, five- 
tour march, and a good deal of its 
development sounds either like pas- 
sages from Le Sacre du P rintemps cr 
like the sort of busy manipulations 
that fill up many a modern piece called 
a Concerto Grosso or a Concerto for 
for Orchestra. This is the weakest 
part of the symphony, for it does not 
belong with the rest, and its purposes 
seem distinctly shallower. 

The orchestra, superlatively pre- 
pared by Mr. Mitropoulos, gave as 
polished and eloquent a performance 
ot a new work as the season has 
brought. As is his invariable custom, 
Mr. Mitropoulos conducted from 
memory; and nobody could have the 
least doubt that he knew completely 
every note and nuance of the complex 
score 
_Before the intermission, John Co- 
rigliano, the orchestra’s  concert- 
master, gave an agreeable but not 
stirring account of Elgar’s Violin 
Concerto, as langweilig, conventional, 
and padded an affair as that English 
composer ever wrote. The evening 
opened with a speedy dash through 
the third-act Lohengrin prelude, and 
ended with a rich and dramatic per- 
tormance of Tchaikovsky’s Francesca 
da Rimini. 





Yehudi Menuhin 


Szymon Goldberg 


Menuhin Plays Brahms 
With Boston Symphony 


3oston Symphony. Charles Munch, 
conductor. Yehudi Menuhin, violinist. 
‘arnegie Hall, Jan. 11: 


~ 


Suite from the Water Music... . Handel 
(Arranged by Sir Hamilton ‘Harty) 
Violin Concerto, D major, Op. 77 
Sawn a eRe exe ihe eink ie Brahms 
Symphony No. 6, B minor 
(Pathétique) .......... Tchaikovsky 
The most satisfying performance at 
this concert was that of Handel’s 
Water Music. Mr. Munch has always 
had a flair for Handel’s music, with 
its forthright rhythms and healthy 
vigor, and he conducted the suite de- 
lightfully. The rapid movements 
danced along buoyantly, and the Air 
and Andante espressivo were beauti- 
fully phrased. Sir Hamilton Harty 
(himself a notably fine Handel inter- 
preter) respected the style of the com- 
poser in making this arrangement. 
Mr. Menuhin played the Brahms 
Concerto with prodigious energy and 
technical sweep. He did not always 
seem at ease, however, and he was 
handicapped by Mr. Munch’s erratic 
tempos. The first movement did not 
coalesce, although both soloist and or- 
chestra threw themselves into it with 
might and main. In the slow move- 
ment, marked Adagio by Brahms, Mr. 





Munch chose a tempo far closer to 
Andante, so that Mr. Menuhin had to 
pull back a bit when he answered the 
cantilena of the solo oboe. Again in 
the finale, the co-ordination was far 
from perfect, although there were 
dazzling passages. The bigness and 
bravura of the music were projected, 
but warmth and tenderness of senti- 
ment seemed lacking. 

If the Brahms was uneven, the 
Tchaikov sky Sixth was almost chaotic 
in its variety of speeds and dynamic 
levels. Mr. Munch emphasized sub- 
sidiary harmonies in the brasses; 
whipped up sudden accelerandos, un- 
indicated in the score; and pulled the 
music out of shape in such a wilful 

fashion that one could not accept the 
pee be validity of his impassioned 
interpretation of the work. Only in 
the march movement did he maintain 
a steady tempo and respect the com- 
poser’s markings; and this was by far 
the best played of the four. 


Mitropoulos Conducts 
First Members’ Concert 


The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony gave the season’s first special 
concert for members of the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Society, at the Hotel 
Plaza, on Jan. 10. Dimitri Mitropou- 
los conducted the orchestra in his own 
transcription of the Prelude and 
Dido’s Lament, from Purcell’s Dido 
and Aeneas; Bach’s Third Branden- 
burg Concerto; Holst’s St. Paul's 
Suite; Lekeu’s Adagio for Strings, 
Op. 3; and Tchaikovsky’s Serenade in 
C, Op. 48, for string orchestra. 

—N. P. 
Goldberg Plays Beethoven 
Concerto with Small Variants 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 


Dimitri Mitropoulos conducting. 
Szymon Goldberg, violinist. Carnegie 


Hall, Jan. 14 and 15: 















TASTE 
REFINEMENT 


Overture to The Abduction from 
Ghee SerOMlO oc ccccccescccess Mozart 
Violin Concerto, D major, Op. 61 
petdvavuneciase oS 6ewesee Beethoven 
Symphony No. 2. ...Roger Sessions 
Philharmonic W altzes .... Morton Gould 


Szymon Goldberg’s performance of 
the Beethoven Violin Concerto had an 
element of special interest, because he 
played several passages in Beethoven's 
original version in the manuscript, 
instead of following the published ver 
sion. None of these variants was sut 
ficiently startling to change the nature 
or design of the work. In fact, many 
in the audience were probably not 
aware that they were hearing anything 
new. But Mr. Goldberg called atten 
tion to the curious history of the work 
and proved by performing the original 
that the familiar version of the con 
certo is quite satisfactory. 

3eethoven’s Violin Concerto was 
dedicated in the oo to Franz 
Clement, who played it for the first 
time, from manuscript, = the Theater 
an der Wien, on Dec. 23, 1806. I 
1808, Beethoven arranged the violir 
concerto as a piano concerto, whicl 
was published before the original ver- 
sion. In 1809, the Violin Concerto was 


published, without the dedication t 
Clement. 
Oswald Jonas, now at Roosevelt 


College, in Chicago, obtained a photo- 
static copy of the original manuscript 
of ews Violin Concerto for 
Mr. Goldberg. The manuscript con- 
tains not only the original violin part 
but a second version, probably written 
out at the suggestion of Clement 
There are even three versions of some 
passages. Often the second version 
seems to be the right hand part of the 
piano version of the concerto. ae 
the score was printed, it contained < 

mixture of the two versions. Otto 
Jahn believed that Beethoven himselt 
made the choice when the concerto 
was printed, but Mr. Goldberg thinks 


(Continued on page 59) 
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Olin Downes 
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this claim debatable. In any case, the 
variants do not affect the music to 
a vital degree. Mr. Goldberg gave a 
dignified and dedicated, if cautious, 
performance; and his conception of 
the score was noble. 

Morton Gould’s Philharmonic 
Waltzes were composed for the New 
York Philharmonic- Symphony So- 
ciety’s Annual Ball and Pension Fund 
Concert in 1948. They would have 
sounded less improvisational and ephe- 
meral on this occasion, had they not 
followed Roger Sessions’ closely-knit 
and intensely serious Second Sym- 
phony, which was repeated from the 
earlier concerts of the week. 

—R. S. 


Poulenc Performs 
New Piano Concerto 


Boston Symphony. Charles Munch, 


conductor. Francis Poulenc, pianist. 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 14, 2:30 
Symphony No. 4, D minor...Schumann 


Piano Concerto........ Francis Poulenc 
(First time in New York) 
Symphony No. 4, E minor.....Brahms 

That supreme master of the light 
touch, Francis Poulenc, composed a 
new piano concerto last summer and 
introduced it to New York at this 
concert. It is a work of considerable 
length, and rich, sometimes massive, 
sonority, but it is essentially blithe in 
spirit. Mr. Poulenc is the most eclec- 
tic of contemporary masters. He pays 
his respects to Debussy, Ravel, Rach- 
maninoff, and Stravinsky in this con- 
certo, yet the style, the flavor and the 
format of the work are unmistakably 
his own. It is a witty and beautiful 
musical discourse, enhanced by piquant 
orchestration. 

The first movement begins with a 
walking tune that is expertly worked 
out. As the development continues, 
the music gains in weight and com- 
plexity, threatening to become heroic 
at one point. Again in the slow move- 
ment, a passage in sombre, richly col- 
ored chords, in dialogue form between 
the soloist and the orchestra, looms 
up, only to be dispelled by the per- 
vasive good humor and vivacity of 
the finale, a Rondeau a la Francaise. 
The titillating style of this movement 
has been likened to that of Les Ma- 
melles de Tirésias, Poulenc’s opera 
bouffe of 1944. Mr. Poulenc played 
his concerto with delightful non- 
chalance and refinement of accent, and 
the audience was charmed. 

Mr. Munch conducted both Schu- 
mann and Brahms symphonies elo- 
quently. There were still traces of 
the nervous instability of tempo and 
roughness of attack that have been 
noticeable in other recent interpreta- 
tions by him, but they were less 
marked. The Schumann work really 
sang; the tenderness and passion of 
the music spoke out. Mr. Munch of- 
fered one of the most notable and 
well-integrated conceptions of Brahms’ 
Fourth Symphony that New York has 
heard in many years. More than once, 
one was reminded of that master 
Brahms interpreter, Wilhelm Furt- 


wangler, with whom Mr. Munch 
worked for many years. 
—R.S 
Thomson Suite 
In New York Premiere 
Raphael Bronstein Symphonietta. 


Raphael Bronstein, conductor. Ariana 
Bronne, violinist; Raymond Smolover, 


tenor. Town Hall, Jan. 14, 3:00. 


Concerto Grosso, F minor... .Pergolesi 

Suite, Castor et Pollux. Rameau- Gevaert 

Violin Concerto, G major. . Mozart 

Music for Children 

5-2 aeShaiee Werner Torkanowsky 
(First time) 

Fartasie and Allegro for Violin 

and Orchestra...... Robert Strassburg 
(First time) 

Three Songs (Words by Whitman) 
Robert Strassburg 
(First time) 

Acadian Songs and Dances (Louisi- 
ana Story Suite, No. 2) 
svchaheaweeseene rae Virgil Thomson 

(First time in New York) 


January 15, 1950 





Charles Munch, conductor of the Bos- 
ton Symphony, drawn by B. F. Dolbin 


This was the second in a series of 
three subscription concerts. It was 
notable mainly for the introduction of 
Virgil Thomson’s suite, full of melo- 
dies whose charm was underlined by 
the resourceful and remarkably eco- 
nomical scoring. This came as a wel- 
come and striking contrast after the 
fulsome orchestration of the other 
novelties, whose constant search for 
big romantic effect seemed the work 
of impetuous student hands, eager to 
try out every instrument in the or- 
chestra. 

Miss Bronne played the Mozart 
concerto and the Strassburg fantasy 
with technical facility and agreeable 
tone, if without very much musical 
subtlety. Whether because the orches- 
tra played too loudly or the music de- 
manded almost ceaseless rhetoric, the 
three Strassburg songs, which were 
Mr. Smolover’s only contributions, did 
not give him much chance to show 
what he could do. Mr. Bronstein did 
not seem able to get more out of the 
young musicians than an earnest will 
to work. 

—A. B. 


Oklahoma Symphony 
Begins Modern Series 


OKLAHOMA City.—The Oklahoma 
Symphony, conducted by Victor 
Alessandro, on Jan. 11, gave the first 
in a series of thirteen weekly broad- 
casts devoted to music of the twenti- 
eth century. All of the works to be 
played on the series were composed 
between 1900 and 1950. The concerts 
will be broadcast over the Mutual net- 
work and also to the armed forces 
overseas. 

The programs and dates for the 
first six broadcasts are as follows: 
Henry F. Gilbert’s Riders of the Sea, 
excerpts from Alban Berg’s Lulu, 
Charles Griffes’ The White Peacock, 
and the Overture to Paul Hindemith’s 
News of the Day, Jan. 11; Paul 
Creston’s A Rumor, Charles Ives’ 
Third Symphony, and Maurice 
Ravel’s Le Tombeau de Couperin, 
Jan. 18; Claude Debussy’s King Lear, 
Frederick Converse’s The Mystic 
Trumpeter, and Arthur Honegger’s 
Prelude to The Tempest, Jan. 25; 
Jaromir Weinberger’s Bohemian Song 
and Dance No. 6 and Jan Sibelius’ 
Seventh Symphony, Feb. 1; Carlos 
Chavez’s Horn Concerto, G. Fran- 
cesca Malipiero’s Cimarosiana, Kurt 
Atterberg’s Sixth Symphony, and Da- 
rius Milhaud’s Two Marches, Feb. 8 
Ernest Bloch’s In the Night, Igor 
Stravinsky’s Suite No. 1, Béla 
Barték’s Hungarian Peasant Songs, 
and Walter Piston’s Toccata, Feb. 15. 

The remaining seven concerts will 
include Samuel Barber’s Violin Con- 
certo, Benjamin Britten’s Sinfonietta 
for Orchestra, Mario Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco’s Overture to King John, 
Aaron Copland’s Short Symphony, 
Henry Cowell’s Shoonthree, John Al- 
den Carpenter’s Adventures in a Per- 
ambulator, Norman Dello Joio’s Con- 
certante for Clarinet and Orchestra, 


the Fisherman’s Song and Pantomime 
from Manuel de Falla’s El Amor 
Brujo; Roy Harris’ Third Symphony, 
Ernest Krenek’s Overture to The Tri- 
umph of Sensibility, Serge Proko- 
fieff’s 1941 suits, the Elegy from Ber- 
nard Rogers’ Third Symphony, Erik 
Satie’s The Death of Socrates, the 
Love Music from Richard Strauss’ 
Feuersnot, Arnold Schonberg’s Cham- 
ber Symphony No. 2, William Grant 
Still’s In Memoriam, William Schu- 
man’s Prologue for Mixed Chorus and 
Orchestra, and Virgil Thomson’s 
Louisiana Story Suite. 

Works by Morton Gould, Howard 
Hanson, Edgar Varese, Heitor Villa- 
Lobos, and Ralph Vaughan Williams, 
not yet chosen, will also be played. 


Louisville Sees 
Schuman-Graham Work 


LoutsviLL—E.—The Louisville Phil- 
harmonic Society, on Jan. 4 in Co- 
lumbia Auditorium, presented Martha 
Graham as soloist with the Louisville 
Orchestra, Robert Whitney, con- 
ductor, in the world premiere of 
Judith, a choreographic poem danced 
by Miss Graham to a score by Wil- 
liam Schuman. The premiere is re- 
viewed in detail by Robert Sabin else- 
where in this issue. 

Amparo and José Iturbi appeared 
at the Memorial Auditorium, on Dec. 
4, in a program of two-piano music 
by Mozart, Chabrier, Infante, Chopin, 
and Gershwin. On Dec. 9, at the 
Ursuline Academy, the Ursuline 
Sisters presented a piano recital by 
Carl Mathes, composer and teacher, 
and head of the music department at 
Notre Dame University. A graduate 
of the Royal Academy in Budapest, 
Hungary, Mr. Mathes has been blind 
since an early age. Other recent re- 
citals have been given by Ebe Stig- 
nani, mezzo-soprano, on Jan. 6; and 
Lauritz Melchior, tenor, on Jan. 11. 


—H. W. HauscuHiLp 
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| January 29, 1950 
Recital in American Artists Series 


Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 


March 26, 1950 
Recital in Twilight Series 


Carnegie Hall 


Available Dates 
1401 Steinway Bldg., 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Boult To Direct 
London Philharmonic 


Lonpon.—Sir Adrian Poult has 
been appointed chief conductor of the 
London Philharmonic, effective in 
May. This appointment lea es + 
cant the conductorship of te writish 

3roadcasting Corporation Orchestra, 
of which Sir Adrian has been in 


charge for 21 years. As yet, the BBC 
has made no announcement concerning 
the choice of his successor. In the 
past two seasons, concerts of the Lon 
don Philharmonic have been divided 
between Eduard van Beinum, con- 
ductor of the Concertgebouw Orches- 


tra of Amsterdam, and Nicolai Malk« 
conductor of the Grant Park Sym- 
phony, in Chicago. The appointment 
of an English conductor of the Lon- 
don Philharmonic has long been the 
aim of this self-governing organiza- 
tion, officially subsidized by the Arts 
Council of Great Britain 


Gershwin Contest 
Receives 57 Entries 


The fifth annual George Gershwin 
Memorial Contest has already drawn 
57 orchestral scores from American 
composers, it has been announced by 
Carleton Sprague Smith, chairman of 


the judges’ committee. The compe 
tition is sponsored by the B'nai 
B'rith Victory Lodge and the Hillel 
Foundation, and the deadline for en 
tries is Feb. 1. Further information 
concerning the contest is available 
from the foundation, 165 West 46th 


Street, New York 19, N. ¥ 


Kennedy Joins 
NCAC Management 

Steven Kennedy, American baritone, 
has signed a management contract 
with National Concert and Artists 


Corporation for the coming season 
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T HE 29th year of civic music in 
the United States was inaugurated 

during the first week of January 
when Civic Concert Service called its 
field representatives to New York for 
their annual conference. Two business 
sessions were held daily in the Green 
Room of the New York Athletic 
Club. Many new artists we e audi- 
tioned, and others were heard in con- 
cert and opera. There were also num- 
erous social events. 

O. O. Bottorff, president of Civic 
Concert Service and chairman of the 
board of National Concert and Art- 
ists Corporation, said in his opening 
speech that more Civic Music Asso- 
ciations were functioning this season 
than in any previous year. Further- 
more, he pointed out that the volume 
of business is greater and the num- 
ber of bookings for the 1949-50 sea- 
son are correspondingly higher, set- 
ting new all-time records. 

Discussing conditions in the concert 
field when Civic Music had its be- 
ginning 29 years ago, Mr. Bottorfi 
said: “Deficits incurred by local con- 
cert auspices were the rule, rather 
than the exception, and these deficits 
were often quite large. If such con- 
ditions had continued, never could 
there have been as many cities offer- 
ing regular concerts as there are to- 
day. Therefore the early years of the 
organized audience movement were 
devoted primarily to developing a 
method of concert presentation that 
would eliminate both guarantors and 
deficits. As we look back at those 
lays and see how complex this prob- 
lem was, it is not surprising that 
years were required to develop cor- 
rective techniques. 

“Deficits were first attributed solely 
to poor organization of season ticket 
sales,” Mr. Bottorff continued, “and 
much time was devoted to developing 
effective season ticket campaigns. 
However, although total funds from 
this source grew, deficits still per- 
sisted. This was because committees 
expanded their buying and relied on 
single admissions to pay the diftfer- 
ence. So a second step had to be 
taken In order to do away with 
deficits, we had to do away with 
single admissions. ; 

“A third refinement was evolved 
and we found that it was ml etc 
to the healthy growth of the or- 
ganized - audience plan. We dis- 
covered that after the first half of 
the seats in any auditorium were sold 


the sale of season tickets slowed 





REGINALD KELL 


CLARINETIST 


",..must be reckoned among 
the great interpreters of the 
time on any instrument." 

N.Y. Times 


Soloist with Orchestra 
* 
Guest Artist with 
chamber music groups 
* 
in JOINT RECITAL 


with “master pianist” 


HORSZOW SKI 


* 
Reginald Kell and his 
CHAMBER PLAYERS 
* 


Management: HENRY COLBERT 
15 West 44 Street, N. Y. 18 








Officer and field representatives of Civic Concert Service in conference 


down appreciably. In fact, sometimes 
when it became generally known that 
what were considered the best seats 
had been sold, buying of season tick- 
ets ceased almost entirely. And so a 
third development in the plan was the 
elimination of reserved seats. 

“Deficits however still occurred. 
An analysis revealed that the cause 
was the selection and announcement 
of artists before the money was in 
hand to pay for them. Thereupon 
the two most radical changes in the 
plan were made: in the first place, 
season tickets were eliminated, and 
from then on campaigns were con- 
ducted on a membership basis; and in 
the second place, the booking of art- 
ists was changed to the end of the 
campaign, when funds to be used for 
this purpose were in hand. 

“There you have the origination of 
Civic Music, or the organized audi- 
ence movement,” concluded Bottorff. 
“It is hardly necessary for me_ to 
point out that all of this was not 
accomplished in a year. Instead it 
has been a_ steady evolution which 
goes on even now.” 

AILY business sessions were pre- 
sided over by D. L. Cornetet, vice- 
president of Civic and NCAC, as- 
sisted by Harlowe Dean, eastern field 
manager, and John Brakebill, west- 
ern held manager. Each representative 
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brought to the conference a subject 
pertaining to organizational work or 
campaign procedure, and after its pre- 
sentation conducted a round-table dis- 
cussion. 

This was the largest group of field 
workers ever assembled in a confer- 
ence of Civic Concert Service. Im- 
proved techniques that had been tried 
out in several hundred places during 
the past year and had been proved 
effective, were adopted. Economic 
trends in the various sections of the 
country were compared through re- 
ports of district representatives 
Artist and orchestral managers ap- 
peared before the conference to dis- 
cuss their tour plans. 

“Civic Concert a , has been 
the leader in its field,” D. Cornetet 
said in one of his DP tc to the 
representatives, “and each of you, as 
representatives, must continue to pro- 
vide the individual associations with 
the leadership they are entitled to ex- 
pect from the national organization. 
We are more than gratified by the 
ability each of you has shown to 
adapt yourselves to the rapidly chang- 
ing economic conditions. 

“As for the coming season,” Mr. 
Cornetet continued, “at this mo- 
ment we can see no indication of busi- 
ness trends that would warrant your 
feeling that worthwhile results can 
be accomplished by anything but hard 
work and careful organization. On 
the other hand, as dollar value in- 
creases membership in Civic Music is 
correspondingly a better bargain. Cer- 
tainly when Civic Music Associations 
average nationally five concerts per 
season, it would be difficult to find a 
better investment in the concert world 
than a Civic Music membership.” 


KTER business 
representatives were entertained 
by artists. Benno and Sylvia Rabinof 
gave a cocktail party and buffet sup- 
per. The soprano, Mary Henderson, 
was hostess on another occasion at a 
reception and musicale. Astrid Var- 
nay invited the representatives to the 
Lohengrin performance at the Metro- 
politan in which she sang Ortrud. 
After the performance she was 
hostess at a smOrgasbord supper in 
the Three Crowns Restaurant. Jane 
Pickens, soprano, and Robert Merrill, 
baritone, gave a party in the Cottage 
Suite of the Hampshire House. 
The representatives attended Carne- 
gie and Town Hall concerts by 


sessions, Civic 


ABALET 


Empire 


Moura Lympany, Claudio Arrau, the 
Griller String Quartet and Myra 
Hess, and Shankar and His Hindu 
Ballet. In addition to Lohengrin 
they saw Faust, Carmen, La Bohéme, 
and Lucia di Lammermoor. They 
saw Ezio Pinza in South Pacific, and 
Touch and Go, Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes, and That Lady, with 
Katharine Cornell. 

NCAC, S. Hurok, and Civic con- 
cluded the festivities with a party in 
their offices at 711 Fifth Avenue in 
honor of the field staff. Artists, con- 
ductors, journalists, lecturers, and en- 
tertainers were greeted by three of 
New York’s most glamorous models 
dressed as queens of music, repre- 
senting Miss Civic, Miss S. Hurok, 
and Miss NCAC. 


Soloists Appear 
With Denver Symphony 


Denver.—Jascha Heifetz was violin 
soloist with the Denver Symphony, 
under Saul Caston, in its first con- 
cert after the Christmas recess. The 
largest audience of the season at- 
tended, and there were mene hun- 
dred standees. Mr. Heifetz played 
Brahms’ Violin Concerto, and the 
purely orchestral part of the program 
consisted of the Overture to Glinka’s 
Russlan and Ludmilla and = Tchai- 
kovsky’s Fifth Symphony. Mr. Cas- 
ton’s program for the concert on 
Dec. 6 included Handel’s Overture 
in D major; Bach’s Suite in B minor, 
with Frederick Baker, first flute of 
the orchestra, as solo player; Brahms’ 
Schicksalslied, with the Denver Con- 
cert Choir, John C. Kendel, director ; 
Kachaturian’s Gayne Suite; and 
Khrennikoft’s First Symphony. 

Pierre Fournier, French cellist, was 
soloist at the concert on Dec. 13, in 
Dvorak’s Cello Concerto in B minor. 
He was recalled for several encores. 
Mr. Caston conducted the orchestra 
also in Mozart’s Marriage of Figaro 
Overture; and Beethoven’s Eroica 
Symphony. 

The Municipal Chorus of 250 
voices, a specially selected orchestra, 
and soloists gave the annual presenta- 
tion of Handel’s Messiah, under John 
C. Kendel, on Dec. 18. The vocal 
soloists were Martha Holmes, so- 
prano; Georgia Graves, contralto; 
Gordon Hilty, tenor; and Roger Dex- 
ter Fee, bass. 

KENDEL 


HARPIST 


E LIRA ‘o LYONé HEALY 
113 West 57th Street. N.Y. 19, N.Y 
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Miss S. Hurok, Miss Civic, and Miss NCAC greet guests arriving for the party 
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At the reception that they save jointly, Jane Pickens and Ania Dorfmann and Irra Petina in business In the foreground, Joseph Schuster gives a morsel from 
Robert Merrill sound the pitch for a half dozen represen- guise for Virginia Sturm, William Booth, his plate to Lois 
tatives, and four of them join in to make sweet harmony and A. Wales Williamson, representatives to her own appetite and George Fowler merely attends 





O. O. Bottorff crowns Miss Civic, as Jan Civic executives and representatives gather around an authentic Swedish 
her for an unseen guest. smédrgasbord as guests of Astrid Varnay at the Three Crowns restaurant 
Edith after her performance in Lohengrin. From the left, Mrs. Bottorff, Har- 


lowe Dean, Mr. Bottorff, Miss Varnay, D. L. Cornetet, Dorothy van Andel 


AT THE CIVIC MUSIC CONFERENCE 


Photographs by Ben Greenhaus 


Chef O. O. Bottorff carves for representatives and artists at the final party 


while Winifred Heidt 









By Franti Muser 


PON layman and musician alike, 
the very word “musicologist” 
often seems to have the same 
effect as a red cape in the bull ring. 
Perhaps the blame should be placed 
on the one who first translated the 
German Musikwissenschaft into such 
pretentious English; in an allied field 
the term “art historian,” seems to de- 
scribe more simply a profession of 
specialized scholarship. Whether this 
poses a problem in semantics, or 
whether it lies deeper, in the very 
transitory nature of musical experi- 
ence itself, the fact remains that there 
is ample vitality and growing interest 
in the field of musical scholarship. 
This was clearly demonstrated in the 
recent meeting of the American Musi- 
cological Society, held in New York 
City, from Dec. 27 to 29. 
This was the fifteenth annual meet- 
ing of the society. In June, 1934, 
nine music scholars—George S. Dick- 


inson, Carl Engel, Gustave Reese, 
Helen ene Joseph Schillinger, 
Charles Seeger, Harold Spivacke, 
Oliver Strunk and Joseph Yasser— 
met to form a society of American 
musicologists. They elected a tenth 
scholar, Otto Kinkeldey, their first 


president. Five years later, in 1939, 
the American organization, then un- 
der the presidency of Carleton 
Sprague Smith, was host to the In- 
ternational Congress of Musicology 
In the darkening shadow of the com- 
ing war, European scholars for the 
first time travelled west for an inter- 
national meeting, an occurrence that 
was prophetic of the position Ameri- 
can musicology was soon to assume. 
This year the capacity—some 250— 


of the lecture room of the New York 
Library, 


Public 


where most of the 





churia and old Russia. 





NATHALIE BOSHKO 


Studied with Auer in Russia and Ysaye in the 
United States. She has given concerts in the United 
States, Canada, Europe, Japan, China, Java, Man- 


Soloist with leading orchestras in the United States, 
Europe and the Orient. Critics have acclaimed her | 
art all over the world. Ysaye hailed her playing as 
inspired. She is one of the famous proteges of Auer. | 


Personal Representative: Edward Fisher Brown | 
| 21 East 82nd Street, New York, N. Y. | 


meetings were held, was taxed to ac- 
commodate those who gathered to hear 
fifteen papers presented by the mem- 
bers of the society, under its presi- 


dent, Curt Sachs, in a program ar- 
ranged by: Walter Rubsamen, Syd- 
ney Beck and Arthur Mendel. Lec- 


turers who came equipped modestly 
with fifty or a hundred copies of 
musical examples to distribute to the 
audience found that they had vastly 
underestimated the interest their sub- 
jects would arouse. 


HE audiences heard twelve papers 

that were products of musical re- 
search, and three devoted to educa- 
tional problems. They also visited the 
Metropolitan Museum to see its col- 
lection of instruments, transacted the 
annual buSiness of the society, and at- 
tended four concerts specially ar- 
ranged for them. 

Under the auspices of the League 
of Composers, the musicologists heard 
a concert of contemporary works (at 
the MacMillan Theatre, Columbia 
University, Dec. 27), the undoubted 
high point of which was the first New 
York performance of Schdénberg’s 
Fantasy for Violin with Piano Ac- 
companiment, played by Adolph Kol- 
dofsky and Edward Steuermann. The 
program also contained the first per- 
formance of Vincent Persichetti’s 
Fourth Piano Sonata, played by the 
composer ; big 7 songs by Charles 
Ives, sung | Harry Wayne; and an 
engaging se A for wind instruments, 
Mladi, by Leos Janacek (1924). 

Accompanied by spoken program 
notes of a high order, a program of 
Renaissance compositions was pre- 
sented by a chorus directed by Dragan 
Plamenac, in the auditorium of the 
Dalcroze School of Music, on Dec. 
28. Chansons by Mouton, Prioris, 








"A finished | 
artist in every 


" 
sense. 


New York Sun 
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"Lovely tone, good 
technique, charm 


and brilliance." 
N. Y. Herald Tribune 
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Compére, Pietrequin and Busnois; 
and an anonymous four-part motet 
and a magnificent five-part motet, 
Gaude Maria Virgo, by Ockeghem— 
all transcribed by Dragan Plamenac 
(editor of the complete works of 
Ockeghem, being published by the Co- 
lumbia University Press)—were sung 
by a group from the Juilliard School 
Opera Theatre. 

Eighteen sonatas by Domenico 
Scarlatti were sensitively performed 
by Ralph Kirkpatrick, harpsichordist, 
in the Lecture Hall of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, on Dec. 29. 
The sonatas were presented in pairs, 
following what was evidently the 
original intention of the composer, in- 
dicated in the manuscript sources but 
ignored by modern editors. Later the 
same evening, the meeting came to a 
close as the society joined the mem- 
bers of the Metropolitan Museum in 
the Armor Hall, to hear performances 
of the Schitz’s Weihnachts-Historie 
and the second cantata from Bach's’ 
Christmas Oratorio, sung by the Can- 
tata Singers, under the direction of 
Arthur Mendel. 


HE special problems of graduate 
study in music were discussed at 
a joint meeting with the Society for 
Music in Liberal Arts Colleges, held 
at the Dalcroze School of Music on 
Dec. 29, with Roy Dickinson Welch, 
of Princeton University, as chairman. 
For an ideal Preparation for Gradu- 
ate Study in Music, Raymond Ken- 
dall of the University of Southern 
California, recommended the sharpen- 
ing, during undergraduate years, of 
the linguistic, historical, literary, aes- 
thetic, and scientific senses as well as 
the special tools of theory and _ in- 
strumental proficiency. Paul Henry 
Lang, of Columbia University, dis- 
cussing Standards: of Graduate Study 
in Music, congratulated the assembly 
on the progress made in the last 
fifteen years. He deplored, neverthe- 
less, the confusion that still occurs 
when academic degrees belonging 
historically to the liberal arts tradi- 
tion are conferred for work which, 
no matter what its technical qualifi- 
cations, can in no way be termed 
either philosophic or humanistic. 
Roger Sessions, of the University of 
California, assessed the values of 
Graduate Work in Composition. He 
concluded that, while a work in musi- 
cal composition may well be offered 
in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for the master’s degree, it is 
most unwise to consider it the equiva- 
lent of a doctoral dissertation. In the 
latter case, the degree would assume 
the nature of a prize, since the award 
of this degree to a piece of creative 
work would of necessity be decided 
on too changeable and personal a 
basis. 


HE content of musicological re- 

search is extraordinary in breadth 
of interest, to judge by the material 
presented at this meeting. The pa- 
pers ranged from Otto Gombosi’s 
Marginal Note on Gothic Form to a 
review of the current criteria of Sovi- 
et music criticism, by Nicolas S!o- 
nimsky. Easily dominating the field 
was the Renaissance era, to which 
were devoted five papers, as well as 
Dragan Plamenac’s concert and com- 
mentary. Two papers dealt with the 
Baroque period, two with folk music, 
and one each with the Gothic style, 
the contemporary scene, and the prob- 
lems of analysis. Conspicuous by their 
absence were the great musical figures 
of the nineteenth century: Beethoven, 
3rahms and Wagner were never men- 
tioned, whereas the figure of Josquin 
des Prés almost came alive at every 
meeting. 

Most of the papers showed that fa- 
miliar fields will yield new treasures 
to the scholar with a fresh approach 
or a new tool. Others opened up new 
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continents for musical exploration. 
This last was almost literally true in 
the case of a report on The Portu- 
guese School of Polyphony of the 
Sixteenth and Early Seventeenth Cen- 
turies, presented by Dr. Albert T. 
Luper, of the University of lowa. 
He described three centers of compo- 
sition—Coimbra, the province of 
Alentejo, and Lisbon—scenes of con- 
centrated activity hardly farther 
apart than Hartford and Springfield— 
and passed out helpful maps and lists 
of names unfamiliar even to the spe- 
cialists gathered at this meeting. Out- 
standing among these were Duarte 
Lobo, Manuel Cardoso, and Felipe de 
Magalhaes. An especially appealing 
figure was King John IV, the retir- 
ing scholar and composer who was 
Duke of Braganca until, the royal line 
dying out, he was called, in 1640, at 
the age of 36, to become the King 
of Portugal. (His Crux Fidelis, 
sung by the Dijon choir, is the only 
recording of this music ava‘lable.) 


A newly discovered sixteenth-cen- 
tury motet manuscript in the Bibli- 
oteca Vallicelliana, in Rome (No. E 


II 56) was described and appraised by 
Dr. Edward Lowinsky, of Queens 
College. Of the ninety motets—for 
five, six, seven, and (one) eight 
parts—contained therein, 27 are 
unique to this manuscript. From the 
internal evidence—the predominance 
of chronical motets relating to Flor- 


entine history, the setting of a text 
by Savonarola, and so on—Mr. 
Lowinsky places the origin of the 
manuscript in Florence, its date very 


shortly after 1530. Of the 27 new 
motets, three (in six parts) are by 
Josquin des Prés, and three by Adrian 
Willaert. 

Doménique Phinot, a composer of 
the first half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, with a bold style and a brilliant- 
ly expert technique, was highly 
esteemed by his contemporaries, but 
has since been inexplicably assigned 
to oblivion. Peter Hansen, of Ste- 
phens College, sought to correct this 
injustice with a report on The Double 
Choir Motets of Doménique Phinot, 
substantiating his claims with pro- 
jected slides and a partial recording 
of the Lamentationes Jeremiae. 


HE clarity of the formal structure 
of Gothic compositions is too often 
obscured when these are transcribed 


into modern notation. In his Mar- 
ginal Note on Gothic Form, Otto 
Gombosi, of the University of Chi- 


cago, proposed that, by working from 
the internal formal organization of 
Gothic scores out to the details of 
notation, the vexing problems of the 
placement of bar-lines and the measure 
of note values might be. more ef- 
fectively solved. 

A new tool for what in the world 
of paintings is called “expertizing” of 
art works has been evolved by Oliver 
Strunk, of Princeton University, by 
the practical, rather than the aesthetic, 
application of a recommendation by 
Zarlino: to achieve sonority, include 
the third. In a paper titled Relative 
Sonority as a Factor in Style-Critical 
Analysis (1450-1550), he presented 
findings and conclusions based on a 
careful measurement of the ratio of 
the duration of three- and four-part 
writing as a whole to the presence of 
the triad, in the works ‘of the same 
composer at different stages, and in 
the works of different composers. He 
concluded that the measurement of 
relative sonority can be of some value 
in supporting an attribution of au- 
thorship arrived at by other means, 
but can be of greater use in estab- 
lishing chronological sequence. 

Musical research from the an- 
thropological viewpoint produced a re- 
port on Afro-Cuban Cult Music, by 
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Tristan und Isolde, Jan, 2 


At this performance of Wagner's 
Tristan und Isolde, Ferdinand Frantz, 
who made his Metropolitan debut 
earlier this season, was heard for the 
first time here as Kurvenal. Mr. 
Frantz’s impersonation of Tristan’s 
faithful servitor was  well-routined 
and dependable rather than distin- 
guished. He had perceptible  diffi- 
culties with his top tones in the first 
act, but both his singing and his act- 
ing improved in the last act, which 
was unusually poignant, thanks to the 
inspired conducting of Jonel Perlea, 
and the response of all the singers. 

Helen Traubel and Lauritz Mel- 
choir were in their best voice, yet 
they gave eloquent performances. Mr. 
Melchoir’s last act in Tristan (for all 
its vagaries of rhythmic accuracy and 
plirasing) is one of the most power- 
ful performances to be encountered 

the Metropolitan today. He con- 
yeved the anguish and mounting ex- 
hiiaration of the dying Tristan as 
vividly on the stage as Mr. Perlea 
atl the orchestra did in the pit. Miss 
T-aubel sang the Liebestod in a 
tr nsfigured mood that captured the 
rajt attention of an unusually rude 
ai! noisy audience. Margaret Har- 
s! iw made her first appearance of 
tl. season as the Brangane at this 
ty rformance. The others in the cast 
wire Mihaly Szekely, as King Marke; 
Finery Darcy, as Melot; and Peter 
k'ein, Philip Kinsman, and Leslie 
( -abay. 

—R. S. 


The Marriage of Figaro, Jan, 4 


In point of finished style and vocal 
polish there have been better perfor- 

inces of The Marriage of Figaro 

n the one which marked the re- 
turn of Mozart’s opera to the Metro- 
politan after a season’s absence. 
Nevertheless, the representation was, 
by and large, a genuinely enjoyable 
one. It had what all Metropolitan 
Figaros in recent years have pos- 
sessed—a real ensemble and a most 
becoming sense of unity. And _ the 
humor of the masterpiece was em- 
phasized for all it is worth, yet with- 
out exaggerations or bad taste. 
_ Fritz Reiner conducted the piece 
for the first time at the Metropolitan. 
His treatment of the score may 
have surprised some who _ recalled 
his Salome, and who anticipated that 
he might have laid a much heavier 
hand on Mozart. Actually, his treat- 
ment was fluent, delicate, and at all 
points well balanced. The colors were 
never laid on too thickly. If anything 
might be said to have been lacking, 
it was a certain shimmer and sparkle. 
However, Mr. Reiner’s Figaro is a 
distinctly superior reading, and the 
orchestra, in the main, played well. 
The conductor, needless to say, 
sounded the piano chords for the 
recitatives, and applied here and there 
a few deft and unobtrusive orna- 
mentations wholly in the Mozartean 
spirit. 

The cast was largely familiar, 
Eleanor Steber’s Countess Almaviva 
had a good evening vocally, and sur- 





Fritz Reiner 


passed her other accomplishments 
earlier in the season. Later she won 
herself a deserved ovation with Dove 
sono, which she delivered with ex- 
cellent style and becomingly on pitch. 
The Susanna of Bidu Sayao lived up 
to its best traditions. She was 
sprightly and mercurial in action. 
Vocally, too, her contribution was 
one ot the best of the evening, es- 
pecially in the rose aria, which she 
has rarely sung more smoothly or 
with greater charm. 

Jarmila Novotna returned to the 
Metropolitan stage as Cherubino. 
There is nothing especially new to 
say of her impersonation, which had 
its customary personal fascination, 
grace and humor. Her singing un- 
doubtedly showed a noticeable diminu- 
tion in the quantity and quality of 
tone at her disposal. Nevertheless, 
her delivery of Non so piu and Voi 
che sapete had an allurement that 
helped disarm more exacting vocal 
criticism. Claramae Turner’s Mar- 
cellina and the Barberina of Lois 
Hunt contributed materially to the 
ensemble. Miss Hunt’s pretty singing 
of Barberina’s little F minor song in 
the last act was marked by the proper 
naive expressiveness. 

John Brownlee’s Almaviva possessed 
its usual quality of bearing and its 
accustomed dryness of voice. Italo 
Tajo’s Figaro was overacted, as in 
the past, but often admirable in song. 
Peter Klein, appearing for the first 
time here as Basilio, fitted dramatic- 
ally into the picture, but has been bet- 
ter disposed vocally. Salvatore Bacca- 
loni’s Bartolo remains one of his most 
striking impersonations. Lawrence 
Davidson did well his bit as An- 
tonio, the gardener, and the same 
was true of Leslie Chabay as Don 
Curzio. 


Aida, Jan, 5 


If Rudolf Bing is wondering which 
of the Metropolitan’s current pro- 
ductions most richly deserve to be 
cast into outer darkness as he _ be- 
gins his managerial rule, he will do 
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well to pay attention to the com- 
pany’s version of Verdi’s Aida, as it 
was presented for the first time this 
season. Whatever infelicities of style 
Mr. Bing may have encountered here 
and there in Europe, it is certain 
that a more garish, hopelessly taste- 
less array of visual effronteries 
from the ancient, botched scenery to 
the expensively inappropriate cos- 
tumes of the feminine principals—can 
scarcely be discovered on any other 
stage of the western hemisphere, in- 
cluding the few houses that remain 
of the old-time burlesque wheel. 

Désiré Defrére’s stage direction, 
an unchanging, or at least an unim- 
proved, fault of the production for a 
number of years, is—to put it bluntly 
—absolutely unacceptable in the 
present-day theatre. His maladroit 
and meaningless treatment of the ex- 
cessively large crowd in the triumphal 
scene, which gluts the stage space 
with useless people standing emptily 
around, and relieves the scene of 
every trace of exultation; the absence 
of any attempt to clarify the plot line 
through the action of the principals; 
the equal absence of any demand that 
the principals should engage in more 
than the merest outward clichés of 
characterization; the hideousness of 
the eye picture offered on the stage 
at almost any given moment—these 
are some of the worst aspects of a 
production that really is as bad as the 
Metropolitan’s harshest critics allege 
that its staging always is. 

Stella Roman, the Aida, and 
Blanche Thebom, the Amneris, should 
never have been allowed to wear their 
modish costumes with their split 
skirts and other elaborate conceits of 
the contemporary fashion designer; 
they were much too conscious of the 
artful picture they were supposed te 
present, and consequently had much 
too little freedom of mind to think 
about the inner essentials of believable 
acting. That they sang well, at least 
a good share of the time, was rela 





Kurt Baum as Radames 


tively unimportant, in the face of the 
distractions their appearance offered; 
yet the blame devolves not upon them, 
but upon a stage director and a man 
agement willing to encourage its art- 
ists to compete in the purchase of 
elaborate clothes that bear no rela- 
tion to the style of either the stage 
settings or the company’s own cos- 
tumes for the choristers and minor 
principals. 

Kurt Baum, as Radames, was als 
hampered by the lack of any over-all 
dramatic conception into which he 


might be asked to fit; but he sang 


with superb freedom and_ beautiful 
tone. Nicola Moscona, as Ramfis, and 
Robert Merrill, as Amonasro, als 


sang well, and were somewhat mort 
convincing histrionically. Philip Kins 


man, Paul Franke, and Chelma 
Votipka completed the cast Emil 
Cooper conducted laboriousl 
( » 
Rigoletto, Jan. 6 
There were many new faces in the 
cast of this performance of Rigoletto, 
as five singers assumed their roles for 
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Vienna Choir Boys 
Town Hall, Jan. 1 

On the evening of New Year's Day, 
the Vienna Choir Boys, directed by 
Harold Hedding, gave the second of 
their two New York programs this 
season. The 21 youthful singers from 
the Vienna Konvikt School presented 
a list of works that was essentially 
similar to that of their earlier appear- 
ance, except for the operetta, which 
on this occasion was Offenbach’s Herr 
und Madame Denis. 





—N.P. 


Lyell Barbour, Pianist 
Town Hall, Jan. 2 

Lyell Barbour, whose past record 
includes many American and Euro- 
pean appearances, played his first New 
York recital in more than ten years 
on this occasion. The high point of 
his recital was a Debussy group, in 
which La terrasse des audiences au 
clair de lune was played with ex- 
quisite tone and a feeling for its mood. 
Schumann’s Humoreske was also pre- 
sented with considerable authority. To 
Beethoven’s Sonata in D major, Op. 
10, No. 3, the pianist brought many 
scholarly qualities; but at times his 
care proved to be his undoing, as he 
lingered too long over individual 
phrases, and destroyed the coherence 
of the work. Elsewhere his program 
included Chopin’s Polonaise Fantaisie, 
Op. 61, G minor Nocturne, and 
Grande Valse, Op. 42; and Debussy’s 
Masques and Ce qu’a vu le vent 
d’Ouest. 

—G. K. B. 


Bach Aria Group 
Town Hall, Jan. 4 


The second of three concerts com- 
memorating the bicentennial of Bach’s 
death brought forth another quantity 
of great music, including nine arias 
and one duet from nine sacred can- 





tatas, and duets from the secular can- 
tatas, Was mir behagt, and Der zu- 
friedengestellte Aeolus. 

William Scheide, conductor of the 
group, had prepared the performances 
with exemplary taste and appropriate- 
ness of style. 

An unusual feature of this program 
was the use of an oboe d'amore, which 
Robert, Bloom played instead of his 
customary oboe. His playing was ex- 
cellent, as was that of the other in- 
strumentalists—Julius Baker, flutist; 
Bernard Greenhouse, cellist; Sergius 
Kagen, pianist; and Maurice Wilk, 
violinist. The singers, heard in vari- 
ous combinations with them, per- 
formed thoughtfully but with unex- 
ceptional results. They were Jean 
Carlton, soprano; Norman Farrow, 
bass-baritone; Robert Harmon, tenor; 
and Margaret Tobias, alto. 


—A.B. 


Lydia Ryvicher, Pianist 
Town Hall, Jan, 5 (Debut) 

The over-all impression created by 
Lydia Ryvicher in her first New York 
recital was that of a highly gifted 
young pianist who had chosen her 
program unwisely. Save for the open- 
ing Scarlatti pieces, her list was re- 
lentless in its technical demands, in- 
cluding as it did three major works— 
Beethoven's Sonata in E flat, Op. 81a, 
(Les Adieux); Schumann’s Sonata in 
G minor, Op. 22; and Ravel’s Gaspard 
de la Nuit—and, for good measure, 
some music by Liszt. This arrange- 
ment resulted in uneven performances, 
for, while Miss Ryvicher played a 
good part of her larger offerings skill- 
fully and sensitively, she played dif- 
ficult passages laboriously, with a 
damaging effect on continuity. The 
Scarlatti pieces, on the other hand, she 
handled beautifully throughout. 


Original Don Cossack Chorus 
Carnegie Hall, Jan, 4 

The Original Don Cossack Chorus, 
Serge Jaroff, made its 


conducted by 





ing.” 


genius.” 


“Played like a born musician with intelligence & feel- 
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Moura Lympany 


annual appearance in New York be- 
fore a numerous and_ well-disposed 
gathering in Carnegie Hall. The pro- 
gram was representative of those the 
group has been giving in its tours of 
this country for twenty years—Rus- 
sian liturgical music, arrangements of 
art songs, and folk songs and folk- 
song pastiches, with interpolated Cos- 
sack dances. 

Mr. Jaroff was the same slender, 
precise mentor as always; the 26 
members of the chorus marched into 
position with their familiar efficiency, 
and sang with the remarkable balance 
and control that are characteristically 
theirs. The basses sang very low and 
the tenors sang very high, and Mr. 
Jaroff elicited very loud fortes and 
very soft, vibrant pianissimos with his 
usual solicitous vitality. The dancers 
were colorful, as always; the audience 
was enthusiastic. 


—J.H., Jr. 


Betty Jane Grimm, Contralto 
Times Hall, Jan, 5 (Debut) 

3etty Jane Grimm had appeared 
previously in New York as soloist 
with several choral groups. Her debut 
program included Beethoven’s Buss- 
lied, an aria from Dvorak’s St. Lud- 
milla Mass, and miscellaneous Italian, 
German, French, and American songs. 
Miss Grimm's substantial voice was 
well produced, and her vocalism had 
a dependable security throughout the 
evening. As the voice went up it ac- 
quired considerable resonance and bril- 
liance. However, the singer’s tech- 
nique was not matched by any sug- 
gestion of insight into her songs. She 
rendered the notes accurately and the 
phrases carefully, without giving the 
one much color or the other much 
nuance. Of the works in the program, 
the dramatic arias seemed most con- 
genial to Miss Grimm’s temperament. 
The Dvorak aria, and Stride la 
vampa!, from Verdi’s Il Trovatore, 
sung as an encore, displayed a vitality, 
intensity, and emotion that were ab- 


sent from the introspective songs. 
Mary Esther Winslow was at the 
piano. 


—R. E. 


Sigi Weissenberg, Pianist 
Carnegie Hail, Jan, 6 

Of the younger pianists now active 
in the American recital field, none 
has more patently chosen the vocation 
nature intended for him than Sigi 
Weissenberg. He plays the piano with 
a freedom and spontaneous muscular 
relationship to the mechanism that 
give unfailing pleasure. His tone is 
beautiful and effortlessly produced, 
whether it is loud or soft. His legato 
really sings, his accents bite, and his 
climaxes ring out heroically. And in 
this recital, his second in New York 
this season, all the music he played 
was infused with a musical instinct 
not necessarily very deep, but always 
both reasonable and lovely. 

Chopin’s B minor Sonata, with 
which the program closed, was a re- 
markable, yet a typical, achievement. 
I did not gain the impression that he 
had thought a great deal about the 
structure of the music or its expres- 
sive problems; but as he followed it 
through its course he never violated 
its probabilities, and he kept it emo- 
tionally alive from start to finish with- 
out endeavoring to supercharge it by 
exaggerations of style. 

Ernest Bloch’s admirably conceived 
Sonata, rigorous and dramatic, and 


Debussy’s charming early salon piece, 
Suite Bergamasque, stimulated Mr. 
Weissenberg equally to playing that 
was engrossing; and Mozart’s little G 
major Sonata, K. 283, while perhaps 
not set forth with the utmost refine- 
ment of style, stayed within its frame. 
Only Bach’s Chromatic Fantasy and 
Fugue, of the five large works that 
made up the program, seemed some- 
what outside the pianist’s horizon. It 
was a recital of genuine distinction. 
—C.S. 

Moura Lympany, Pianist 
Town Hall, Jan. 6 

Moura Lympany is one of the most 
interesting and paradoxical of musical 
personalities, among the leading young 
pianists of the day. Her playing was 
vital at every moment during this re- 
cital. She had abundant warmth and 
temperament, and she had the secret 
of abandon in her playing. Yet she 
was always in absolute command of 
her resources, and her interpretations 
revealed careful thought and analysis. 
At times (especially in loud passages) 
her tone became hard, and signs of 
effort and strain appeared in her play- 
ing. Yet she could spin exquisite 
pianissimos through whole passages, 
take octaves at a whirlwind tempo at 
any level of sonority, with impeccable 
accuracy, and achieve three distinct 
gradations of tone in the same passage 
without losing fluidity of movement. 

Two high points of the program 
were her interpretations of Schu- 
mann’s Etudes Symphoniques and of 
Debussy’s Feux d’artifice, Reflets dans 
eau, and L’Isle Joyeuse. In the Schu- 
mann, she solved all of the technical 
problems with keen intelligence, and 
imbued the music with both majesty 
and emotional sensitivity. There was 
no trace of the flippant virtuosity that 
Schumann detested in this introspec- 
tive concention of the work. She cap- 
tured nuances in the Debussy pieces 
that many pianists miss—the melan- 
choly, almost sinister, overtones of the 
last measures of Feux d’artifice, with 
its haunting echo of the Marseillaise. 
and the rapture of the climax of 
L’Isle Joyeuse. The rest of the even- 
ing’s hearty fare consisted of Franck’s 
Prelude, Choral, and Fugue; four 
Chopin études; a Brahms intermezzo ; 
Shostakovich’s Three Fantastic 
Dances; Liszt’s Mephisto Waltz; and 
Granados’ The Maiden and the Night- 
ingale. There was nothing humdrum 
about Miss Lympany’s treatment of 
the music in this unusually long and 
taxing program. 


Myra Hess, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 7, 2:30 

Dame Myra Hess’ only New York 
recital of the season was an intimate, 
sensitive, and altogether lovely event. 
Even if one prefers, on the whole, to 
hear her in a smaller setting than in 
the big spaces of Carnegie Hall, she 
never makes the mistake of attempt- 
ing to inflate her effects or to enlarge 
the scope and brilliancy of her tech- 
nique beyond what it will gracefully 
vield. The big audience was delighted 
with everything the artist did, and 
récalled her to the platform at the 
close of the recital for numerous 
extras. 

Dame Myra’s program, wholly un- 
adventurous, was exquisitely adapted 
to her moods and the delicacies of her 


art. It began with Mozart—the D 
minor Fantasie and the G major 
Sonata, K. 283. Then followed 


3eethoven’s Sonata in A flat, Op. 110; 
then Brahms’ Waltzes, Op. 39; and, 


finally, Schumann’s Etudes Sym- 
phoniques. The Mozart works were 
filled with an adorable, song-like 


lyricism and a romantic poetry wholly 
compatible with their contents. They 
furnished an ideal approach to the 
Beethoven sonata, which has long been 
one of the artist’s most treasurable 
accomplishments. Granted she has 
played it in the past in a somewhat 
less reserved fashion and on a bigger 
scale, her interpretation retained its 
unfailing logic. It is hard, for in- 
stance, to think of any pianist who un- 


(Continued on page 66) 
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Ferruccio Tagliavini 


Tagliavini Joins 
J. Adams Management 


Ferruccio Tagliavini, tenor, will be 
ooked for radio, opera, and concerts 
in 1950-51 by Jack Adams and Com- 
pany. Mr. Tagliavini, who made his 
lebut in the United States, as Ro- 
dolfo, in La Bohéme, at the Metro- 
nolitan, on Jan. 10, 1947, has since 
nade extensive tours as a recitalist. 


Saturday Review Names 
Kolodin Music Editor 


Irving Kolodin, music critic of the 
New York Sun until it was sold on 
lan. 4, has been made music editor of 
the Saturday Review of Literature 
Mr. Kolodin has directed the maga- 
zine’s monthly recordings supplement 
since 1946. In his new position, he will 
report on musical performances and 
radio and television programs as well 
as records. The assistant music editor 
will be Roland Gelatt. 


Vanagements Co-operate 
On Next Season Bookings 


Celebrity Artists Corporation, di- 
rected by Jeannette Ferriera and 
Franklyn Smith, and Walter Preston 
recently concluded a working agree- 
ment for the 1950-51 season. Without 
merging the two organizations, the 
plan gives the corporation responsibil- 
ity for concert bookings of artists 
represented by Mr. Preston, while the 
latter will represent Celebrity artists 
in the field of radio and _ television, 
in which he is a specialist. 


St. Louis Concerts 
Present Premieres 
Under Golschmann 


St. Louits.—In the St. Louis Sym- 
phony concerts on Nov. 25 and 26, 
Vladimir Golschmann introduced Elsa 
Barraine’s Second Symphony, which 
proved melodically pleasing, if not 
profound. The orchestra played De- 
bussy’s La Mer with a wealth of 
color and Beethoven’s Egmont Over- 
ture dramatically. Alexander’ Unin- 
sky was the soloist in Chopin’s First 
Piano Concerto, which he played with 
poetic delicacy. 

On Dec. 3 and 4, Mr. Golschmann 
opened the program with a sprightly 
performance of the Overture to Mo- 
zart’s The Marriage of Figaro, and 
followed it with a distinguished one 
of Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony. 
Jennie Tourel sang Duparc’s L’Invi- 
tation au Voyage, Ravel’s Kaddish, 
and Una voce poco fa, from Rossini’s 
The Barber of Seville. The first lo- 
cal performance of Prokofieff’s Alex- 
ander Nevsky completed the program. 
Miss Tourel and the Choral Union of 
the University of Missouri partici- 
pated in a rousing performance of the 
work. 

Harry Farbman conducted the con- 
certs on Dec. 10 and 11, in which he 
provided a fine accompaniment to Na- 
than Milstein’s beautiful presentation 
of 3eethoven’s Violin Concerto. 
George William Vokel’s transcription 
of Bach’s Fantasia in G, Mendels- 
sohn’s Italian Symphony, and Cop- 
land’s El Salén Mexico completed the 
program. In the first Pop concert, on 
Nov. 20, also conducted by Mr. 
Farbman, Russ David was a fine pi- 
ano soloist in Gershwin’s Concerto in 


A special concert for contributors 
to the Symphony Society Maintenance 
Fund was given on Noy. 27 under 
Mr. Golschmann’s direction. The 
program, televised in its entirety by 
Station KSD, included a Vitali cha- 
conne, the Prelude to Wagner’s 
Lohengrin, Debussy’s Prelude to the 
Afternoon of a Faun, the Polovet- 
sian Dances from Borodin’s Prince 
Igor, and Rachmaninoff’s Rhapsody 
on a Theme of Paganini, with Mary 
Norris as a sensitive soloist. 

Rudolph Ganz gave a piano recital 
in Kiel Opera House on Nov. 30. 
His charmingly varied program, 
which included two of his own com- 
positions, was discriminatingly _ per- 
formed. Elena Nikolaidi, accom- 
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panied by Jan Behr, made her St. 
Louis recital debut, on Dec. 2, in 
Howard Hall. The contralto’s ex- 
tensive and flexible voice, coupled 
with her highly developed interpreta- 
tive powers, made her program un- 
commonly enjoyable. 

The Charles Wagner Opera Com- 
pany presented Pagliacci and Caval- 
leria Rusticana, at the Kiel Opera 
House, on Noy. 25. The Hungarian 
String Quartet opened the Chamber 
Music Concerts, at Sheldon Memorial 
Auditorium, on Noy. 21. The pro- 
gram included Bartok’s Fourth Quar- 
tet; Beethoven’s Quartet in C sharp 
minor; and Borodin’s Quartet in D. 

On Dec. 2, at Wednesday Club 
Auditorium, Gabriel Magyar, a mem- 
ber of the St. Louis Institute of 
Music faculty, gave a cello recital, 
accompanied by Nandor Domokos. 
In the same auditorium, on Nov. 27, 
Hubert Drury played a piano re- 
cital, one of the Artists Presentations 
Concerts. 


HERBERT \\ 
Concertgebouw 
Orchestra Plans 
American Concerts 


The Concertgebouw Orchestra of 
\msterdam, Holland, conducted by 
Eduard van Beinum, will make its 
American debut on Oct. 1, in Consti- 
tution Hall, Washington, D. C., ac 
cording to an announcement by Na- 
tional Concert and Artists Corpora- 
tion, which will manage the orches- 
tra’s tour. This concert and one 
scheduled for Oct. 11 in Ottawa, Ont., 
will be gestures of thanks from the 
Netherlands government to the Ameri- 
cans and Canadians for their aid dur- 
ing the war. 

The orchestra will play its only 
New York concert in Carnegie Hall 
on Oct. 2. The good-will tour, un- 
der the sponsorship of NCAC and 
Civic Concert Service, will include 
appearances in White Plains, Syra- 
cuse, Toronto, various cities in Michi- 
gan and Indiana, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Dayton, Pittsburgh, Harrisburg, and 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. van Beinum is permanent con- 
ductor of the orchestra. Among the 
distinguished musicians who have ap 
peared as guest conductors in the past 
are Pierre Monteux, Bruno Walter, 
Otto Klemperer, Erich Kleiber, Leo- 
pold Stokowski, and Charles Muncl 
Rafael Kubelik, recently appointed 
conductor of the Chicago Symphony, 
is at present serving as guest conduc 
tor while Mr. van Beinum is on leave 
to conduct the London Philharmonic 


v . 
St. Paul Civic Opera 
. . 
Opens Year Under Kopp 

St. Paut, Minn.—The St. Paul 
Civic Opera, directed by Leo Kopp, 
began its season with performances of 
The Great Waltz, on Noy. 17, 18, and 
19, in the St. Paul Auditorium. The 
production, one of the best given by 
the organization, presented Laurel 
Hurley, soprano, and Eden Nicholas, 
baritone, in the leading roles. A hand- 
some ballet, created and executed by 
Anna Adrianova and Lorand Anda- 
hazy, assisted by members of their 
ballet school, enhanced the perform- 
ances. 

A recital by Benno Moiseiwitsch 
on Oct. 13 in the St. Paul Auditorium, 
opened the season here. The pianist. 
who appeared under the auspices of 
the Schubert Club, included Beetho- 
ven’s Waldstein Sonata and Schu- 
mann’s Kreisleriana as the major 
works on his program. The Schubert 
Club also presented Ann _ Bomar, 
mezzo-soprano, on Nov. 22, in a re- 
cital that indicated the considerable 
progress she has made as a lieder 
singer. 

Ernst Wolff gave one of the pleas- 
antest programs of the fall when he 
accompanied himself in a song recital 
in Bridgman Hall on Nov. 7. 
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derstands as fully as Dame Myra the 
cumulative blossoming of the fugue 
and its poetic purpose as a summary 
of the whole sonata. 

In the second half of the recital, 
her pianism seemed to gain a fuller, 
richer quality, especially as concerned 
the volume and color of sonority that 
went into the Brahms waltzes and the 
Schumann studies. Here Dame Myra 
conveyed the impression of deriving 
as much enjoyment from the music 
as her listeners from her communica- 
tion of it. Technically and in poetic 
effect the Schumann performance was 
as clean, beautifully proportioned, and 
luminous as one might wish, quite 
without far-fetched devices or ex- 
cogitated departures of any sort. At 
the close of the printed list, Dame 
Myra returned to the platform to 
favor her hearers with Granados’ 
Maiden and the Nightingale, a pair of 
Scarlatti sonatas, and her own tran- 
scription of the slow movement of 
Bach’s C major organ Toccata. 


—H.F. P. 


Clifford Curzon, Pianist 
Town Hall, Jan, 7, 3:00 


In many ways, there is no more 
satisfying pianist than this eminent 
British artist, who made his first 
New York appearance of the season 
on the first Saturday afternoon of 
the new year. A singularly happy 
balance of eloquence, taste, and in- 
tellectual perception marked Clifford 
Curzon’s realization of a program 
composed of three large works—Mo- 
zart’s C minor Sonata, K. 457; Schu- 
bert’s D major Sonata, Op. 53; and 
Schumann’s C major Fantasy, Op. 
17. Flamboyance is not a part of his 
musical nature, though he can play 
brilliantly. While the three composi- 
tions he elected to play are all, even 
the Mozart, in varying degrees ex- 
pressions of Romantic imagination 
and musical individualism, they are all 
also highly controlled in their ex- 
pression; even the Schumann Fan- 
tasv, which is closest to admitting an 
elocutionary manner of delivery, can 
be spoiled by the pianist who con- 
fuses its clean figurations with the 
gaudy rhetoric of Liszt. 

Meeting the music on its own 
ground, Mr. Curzon allowed the 
Mozartean melodies and climaxes to 
break through the bonds of. strict 
metricality just enough to enable the 
work to come to life as the premoni- 
tion .f Beethoven that it is. In the 





Clifford Curzon 


Myra Hess 


Schubert sonata, he was able to drive 
when the music wanted to drive, 
linger when the music wanted to 
linger, and give a lift to the rhythms 
that needed to sound “Viennese” 
(Schubert, and Schubert quite per- 
sonally, was the originator of nearly 
everything we consider Viennese in 
such later composers as Johann 
Strauss and Brahms). Yet the piece 
never fell apart, for Mr. Curzon al- 
ways knew where he was, and showed 
us, in the formal structure and emo- 
tional unfoldment of the work as a 
whole. In the Schumann fantasy he 
spoke in terms of another, and quite 
different, creative personality. Just 
how he made Schumann sound like 
Schumann without resorting to the 
mannerisms of rubato and accentua- 
tion that often pass for Schumann 
style, I cannot quite say; he cap- 
tured the sense of greater psycho- 
logical pressure, and of moods, both 
ebullient and thoughtful, that must 
not be interrupted. Yet the interpre- 
tative gradations were so subtle and 
manifold that for once (and what a 
blessed relief!) the tiresome dualism 
of Florestan and Eusebius was not 
thrust upon our attention. 

This was first-rate playing, even if 
Mr. Curzon had been ill and was not 
in his most scintillant shape techni- 
cally. A few surface slips do° not 
matter with an artist who is more 
concerned with essences than with 
surfaces. =; = 


Jeanne and Joan Nettleton, 
Duo-Pianists 
Town Hali, Jan. 7 (Debut) 


In pink dresses that accentuated 
their youth, Jean and Joan Net- 
tleton presented themselves to New 
York persuasively in a program of 
standard two-piano music. Perhaps 
because they are twins, they have 
been able to achieve exceptional sen- 
sitivity to each other’s moods and 
instincts. Their ensemble is well- 
balanced, their articulation is clean 


and perfectly co-ordinated, and their 
tone, at its best, is very colorful. 
The pianists warmed to their task 
as the evening progressed, playing 
with more warmth and a wider range 
of expression in the second half than 
in the first. Especially attractive were 
Felix Labunski’s lyrical Nocturne, and 
Chopin’s Rondo, in which the runs 
were beautifully clear and the mood 
and tempo excellent. Brahms’ Vari- 
ations on a Theme by Haydn, on the 
other hand, was rather less impres- 
sive, for it lacked some of the re- 
quisite contrasts ‘of dynamics and 
texture. The program also contained 
the Mozart-Busoni Fantasia for a 
Musical Clockwork; an unimpressive 
arrangement by Labunski of the Pre- 
lude from Bach’s Third Partita for 
solo violin; Mendelssohn’s Scherzo, 
also art ranged by Labunski; and Rach- 
maninoff’s Second Suite. —G. K. B. 


Ricardo Odnoposoff, Violinist 
Lexington Avenue YMHA, Jan. 7 


No more than the opening mea- 
sures of Bach’s Partita in E minor, 
for violin and continuo, were needed, 
to remind the listener that Ricardo 
Odnoposoff has one of the most sump- 
tuous tones of any violinist now be- 
fore the public. Mr. Odnoposoff drew 
an astonishing volume of  sonority 
from the instrument with an ease that 
bespoke the born virtuoso. Again in 
Debussy’s Sonata he displayed a rich 
palette, sometimes at the expense of 
line and clarity. He played the work 
in the rhapsodic, whimsical style that 
the music demands, with the expert 
collaboration of Gregory Ashman at 
the piano. 

The chief tour de force of the 
evening was Mr. Odnoposoft’s per- 
formance of Vieuxtemps’ Violin Con- 
certo No. 5, in A minor. The music 
sounds extremely old-fashioned today, 
but it is still viable when it is played 
with the prodigious speed, energy, 
and romantic flair that Mr. Odno- 
posoff brought to it. By taking the 
concerto at its full value and inter- 
preting it in the grand manner, he 
brought its faded measures to life. 
His double-stopping, harmonics and 
agility with the bow were something 
to marvel at, even in an era that 
takes extreme technical proficiency on 
the violin for granted. The rest of 
the program consisted of a Mozart- 
Kreisler Rondo; Achron’s Hebrew 
Melody; the Albeniz-Heifetz Sevilla; 
and Szymanowski’s Notturno e Tar- 
antella. In the Kreisler and Heifetz 
arrangements, Mr. Odnoposoff gave 
excellent imitations of the personal 
styles of his two colleagues. His 
playing of the Szymanowski piece 
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Orchestral Appearances 
(Chopin’s F Minor Concerto) 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Artur Rodzinski, Civic Opera House: 
‘Her poetic phrasing will linger as one of the subtler pleasures 
. —Claudia Cassidy, Chicago Tribune, April 1948. 


Friends of Music Orchestra, Hans Lange, Peristyle Theatre: 

‘“‘Her whole performance was marked by a poetry of expression .. . 
The tones were clear and rich and, as she phrased them together, 
she formed a musical line that fairly shimmered, so graceful and 
so beautiful was its whole effect. 
sight of the incomparable singing quality of Chopin’s music.”’ 

—Frederick J. Kountz, Toledo Times, January 1949. 


Grant Park Symphony Orchestra, Nicolai Malko, Grant Park: 

“Chopin surely would have given his approval to the performance 
This young artist possesses enough of 
the romantic spirit to justify her revealment of Chopin's works, 
and not less the fleet fingers to undertake their brilliant passage 
work.’ —Felix Borowski, Chicago Sun-Times, August 1949. 


rhythmically alive and_ tonally 
—Seymour Raven, Chicago Tribune, August 1949, 
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Ricardo Odnoposoff Kathleen Ferrier 


was another bit of stunning virtuo- 
sity. —R. S. 


Mary Bothwell, Soprano 
Town Hall, Jan. 8, 3:00 


Mary Bothwell offered one of the 
most ambitious programs of the sea- 
son, consisting of lieder by Schu- 
bert, Brahms, Wolf, and Strauss. She 
had chosen songs of contrasting mood 
and texture in each group, and with 
one or two exceptions, neglected and 
unhackneyed works. Miss Bothwell 
was most successful in such songs as 
Wolf’s Morganthau and Strauss’ All 
Mein Gedanken, music light in tex- 
ture and winsome in mood. In these 
she achieved a fine-spun vocal line and 
a well-defined emotional atmosphere. 
Her performances of the more dra- 
matic and grandiose lieder revealed 
limitations of vocal technique and 
temperament. The voice lacked color 
and volume in the upper range, and 
occasionally was forced off pitch in 
climaxes. Nor could she summon 
sufficient force to avoid sentimentality 
in the sombre songs. Her diction was 
excellent, however, and her treatment 
of textual detail revealed painstak- 
ing and perceptive analysis of each 
poem. Her accompanist was Paul 
Meyer. —R. S. 


New Friends of Music 
Town Hall, Jan, 8, 5:30 


Kathleen Ferrier’s performances of 
three Bach sacred songs, Vergiss 
mein nicht, Ach! dass nicht die letzte 
Stunde, and Bist Du bei mir, and of 
Brahms’ Four Serious Songs, Op. 
121, was one of the most unforget- 
table musical experiences the New 
Friends of Music have ever provided 
for their subscribers. It was a mark 
of the wmerring taste and deeply 
musical instincts of the English con- 
tralto, that she prefaced the Brahms 
songs with the devotional music of 
3ach, which formed a perfect pre- 
lude to the majestic religious medi- 
tations of Brahms. Beautifully and 
simply dressed in black, Miss Ferrier 
presented a figure of such nobility 
that I was reminded of the impres- 
sion of the late Ludwig Wullner made 
when he sang -“ Four’ Serious Songs 
at one of the last concerts he gave 
in Germany in the 1930's. This is 
music for great artists, supremely 
exacting in its demands upon both 
voice and interpretative sensibility. 

Miss Ferrier sang the Bach songs 
in German, and the Brahms in Eng- 
lish. In both languages her diction 
was flawless, and her projection of 
the words constantly alive to the emo- 
tional overtones of the text. The 
quality of her vocalism was of a 
sort one seldom encounters these days. 
Her voice was equally free and rich- 
ly colored in the upper and lower 
ranges, her breath was endless, and 
every tone was firmly supported. Yet 
the listener was never conscious of 
vocal mastery for its own sake, but 
was swept along by the power and 
sincerity of her musical interpreta- 
tion. 

The Berkshire Quartet, made up 
of Urico Rossi and Albert Lazan, 
violinists, David Dawson, violist; and 
Fritz Magg, cellist, was assisted by 
Frank Brieff, violist, in the perfor- 
mance- of Mozart’s String Quintet 
in D major, K. 593, that opened the 
concert. A jolly finale was provided 


(Continued on page 68) 
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Martha Graham Creates Dance 
With Louisville Orchestra 


By Rosert SABIN 
Louisville 


EN Martha Graham _per- 
formed her new solo dance, Ju- 
dith, to William Schuman’s mu- 

sic, with the Louisville Orchestra, 
conducted by Robert Whitney, in Co- 
lumbia Auditorium on Jan. 4 and 5, 
history was made in several respects. 
Judith was the first dance ever com- 
missioned by a symphony orchestra 
for presentation on a concert program, 
and Mr. Schuman’s score was the 
first ever commissioned for such a 
work. In effect, a new form was be- 
ing tested, the dance concerto, which 
opens an entirely new field to mod- 
ern dancers. The question was 
whether a dance soloist could appear 
with an orchestra on a miscellaneous 
program, essentially as a vocal or in- 
strumental soloist would appear. The 
problems presented by this form were 
manifold, and Miss Graham and Mr. 
Schuman devoted much time and dis- 
cussion to them in shaping the work. 
Their resourcefulness in anticipating 
each challenge resulted in a brilliant 
Not only did the dance and 
the music stir the audience to pro- 
found enthusiasm, but the work 
proved completely acceptable as a unit 
the program. Before Judith, Mr. 
\ hitney and the orchestra performed 
Gossec’s Symphony in D _ major; 
\Wagner’s Siegfried Idyl; and Bee- 
oven’s Eighth Symphony. 
Miss Graham solved the spatial and 
acoustical problems ingeniously, as one 
ight expect from an artist who has 
revolutionized the contemporary con- 
ept of dance theatre. A curtain rose 
rom the floor, just high enough to 
conceal the orchestra from _ view. 
This was in place before the dance 
began. The sound came through it 
absolutely clearly, and seemed to 
bathe the dancer in sonority. On 
each side of the stage was a battery 
t lights, which were used in master 
fashion by Jean Rosenthal. In- 
side and slightly to the rear of these 
were two bits of scenery, designed 
by Charles Hyman and William Sher- 
nan, at stage right a stylized harp, 
pe at stage left a stylized representa- 
tion of Holofernes’ tent. These made 
natural framework for the apron 
of the stage, upon which the dance 
was performed. The dance began in 
darkness and ended in a dramatic 


success. 


le 


blackout. Throughout the work, light- 
ing was used to give emotional ac- 
cents and spatial illusion. One was 
never conscious of the various ele- 
ments—movement, music, costume, 
setting—as separate entities, for all 
were fused in a true concerted form. 


HE dance of Judith is one of Miss 

Graham’s greatest solos, one to 
rank with Dithyrambic, Lamentation, 
Frontier, and Deep Song. It lasts for 
twenty-five minutes and is as intense 
and cumulative in its effect as Herodi- 
ade, or the snake dance in Cave of 
the Heart. Yet neither the choreog- 
raphy nor the music is strident or 
melodramatic. Miss Graham and Mr. 
Schuman developed an understanding 
of each other’s styles and personali- 
ties in working on Night Journey, a 
fact that reveals itself in the subtler 
integration of dance and music in 
Judith. The music is not as frenzied 
as that of Night Journey, but it is 
perhaps even more potent dramatic- 
ally. It is music in blacks and greys, 
music of understatement and tremen- 
dous restrained power. Even in the 
section depicting Judith’s dance of 
temptation, Mr. Schuman has scorned 
the obvious (as Miss Graham has) 
and delved into reaches of sensuality 
and sexual impulse barely hinted at in 
Strauss’ Dance of Salome and other 
similar bits of stock theatre. This 
is no vulgar carnival-dance, in pseudo- 
oriental style, but a profound psycho- 
logical study. 

Miss Graham believes that the myth 
trom which the story of Judith, in 
the Apocryphal writings of the Bible, 
stems, “has its foundations in some 
ancient fertility rite, in which a wo- 
man casts off her garments of mourn- 
ing and puts on her garments of glad- 
ness, symbolic of her femininity, 
thereby defeating Death.” Conse- 
quently, Judith is both a vivid enact- 
ment of the story from the Apocrypha 
and a ritual dance. Once again, Miss 
Graham’s genius for realizing in dra- 
matic form, the universal through the 
particular, has triumphed. 


HE portions of the narrative that 

bear more or less directly on the 
four main sections of the dance, fol- 
low. “Judith fell upon her face and 
cried with a loud voice and said: ‘O 
Lord God of my father Simeon, to 
whom roy gavest a sword to take 
vengeance of the stranger, give into 





Lin Caufield 


Martha Graham makes dance history on the stage of Columbia Auditorium in 
Louisville, Ky., as she performs her Judith, to a new score by William Schuman 


my hand the power I have conceived 
Smite them by the deceit of my lips 
3reak down their stateliness by tl 
hand of a woman.’ Judith put off the 
garments of her widowhood for th 
exaltation of those that were op 
pressed, put on her garments of glad 


i€ 


1 


ness, her bracelets and her chains 
and her ornaments. Judith went 
down the mountain to the tent of 


abode in the camp 


Le ord 


Holofernes. She 
three days and she besought the 


God to direct her way On the 
fourth day Holofernes made a feast 
When Judith came in and sat down, 


Holofernes his heart was ravished 
with her. When evening came, his 
servants made haste to depart and 
Judith was left alone in the tent, and 
Holofernes lying along his bed, for 
he was filled with wine. Judith stand 
ing by his bed said in her heart: ‘O 
Lord God of all power, strengthen 
me this day.’ She took his head from 
him and went forth up the mountain 
and said with a loud voice: ‘Behold 
the head of Holofernes. The Lord 
has smitten him by the hand of a 
woman. I will sing unto the Lord 
a new song. The women made a 
dance among them for her and _ she 
took branches in her hand and _ she 
went before all the people in_ the 
dance.” 

ISS Graham's imagination has 

seized on all of the dramati 
possibilities of this narrative, peopling 
the stage with an imaginary host, and 
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using every device to 
tail. Edythe Gilfond’s beautiful cos- 
tume and the sumptuous golden ort 

aments designed by Alexander Calder 
give it exotic color. The dance opens 
with Judith mourning the fate of her 
people and her widowhood. Slowly 
she realizes 


enrich the de- 


her mission and 





pray 
for strength The shock of her de 
termination is reflected in a series 
falls like those of Jocasta in Nig 
Journey, and turns and exter ns 
that have the sharpness of a 
ment of involuntary agony 
removes the black overdres 
bolical of her mourning, puts on her 
golden jewels and waistband, fastens 


a bright orange scarf in her hair and 
dances for Holofernes 


The dance of temptation is on 


Miss Graham’s most original concep 
tions It « ntains elements 

danse du ventre and other rient 
allusions, but it is neither las 

nor voluptuous. It is curious 
personal, almost 


ritualistic, vet 
profoundly sensual and incr 

in its physical symbolist Gradu 
Judith is drawn into t 

own dance, and one can see the frozet 


emotions thaw, as she enacts the sacr 


fice of her womanhood Mr. §S 
man’s music creates exactly the 
mood, reflecting the growing ex 
ment otf the action rather throug 
touches of scoring and rhytl 
tensification than through mere 
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in the form of Mozart’s A Musical 
Joke, for strings and two horns, in 
F major, K. 522, performed by the 
Berkshire Quartet and John R. Bar- 
rows and Joseph Singer, horn play- 
ers. The audience laughed so noisily 
at this priceless satire of a clumsy 
composer that it missed part of the 


fun. 

—R. S. 
Slovak Program 
Times Hall, Jan, 8, 3:00 


The Slovak Gymnastic Union So- 


kol presented Pravoslav Krch, vio- 
linist; Mana Geores, soprano; and 
Marienka Michna, pianist, in a joint 


recital in Times Hall. The program 
included works by Wieniawski, Sme- 
tana, Beethoven, Chopin, Liszt, Ry- 
chlik, Suk, and Mr. Krch himself. 

—N. P. 


Thomas Brockman, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Jan, 8 (Debut) 

In his first New York recital, Mr. 
Brockman made so favorable an_im- 
pression in his opening Rameau Suite 
and in Mozart’s Sonata in D major, 
K. 576, that it is an unhappy obli- 
gation to report that his recital, from 
this point forward, lost ground con- 
sistently. He possesses great finger 
dexterity, which served him well in 
Rameau’s ornaments (which he played 
with impeccable taste) and enabled 
him to bring elegance and style to 
both eighteenth-century works. 

Brahms’ Variations on a Theme by 
Handel did not receive the virtuoso 
treatment they need if they are to 
sustain interest throughout their whole 
length; and Hindemith’s Third Son- 
ata, despite good moments in passing, 
was not a unified whole. 

At the beginning of the last group, 





Leonard de Paur 


Claudio Arrau 


Mr. Brockman rallied somewhat, with 
a sensitive performance of Ravel’s 
Ondine, in which he discovered the 
shimmering color of the music. Stra 
vinsky’s Danse Russe, Robert I’al 
mer’s Prelude, and the first New 
York performance of Lee Hoiby’s 
Toccata completed the program. The 
Toccata is marked by exciting rhy- 
thms, and an unusual] exploitation 
of the extreme low and high regis- 
ters. Mr. Brockman’s performance of 
it might have been more dramatic 
than it was. Perhaps, when all is said 
and done, the lack of dramatic force 
and a sense of showmanship is the 
cause of the pianist’s failure to hold 
the enthusiasm of the listener. 
—G. K. B. 

de Paur's Infantry Chorus 
Carnegie Hall, Jan, 8 

Its second New York recital esta- 
blished, if further proof was needed, 
that de Paur’s Infantry Chorus is 
one of the finest singing groups in 
America today. Everything about the 
35 singers’ performance could scarce- 
ly be bettered—the orderly ease of 
their entrances and exits, their well- 
disciplined but agreeable bearing, and 
their singing. Leonard de Paur, the 
conductor, possesses a quiet dignity 
and an exemplary ease of manner. 
He loses no time once he has come 
onto the stage, and he is master of 
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every situation, keeping not only his 
chorus, but the audience as well, ex- 
actly as he wants it. 

Mr. de Paur revealed admirable 
taste in both the choice and the ar- 
rangement of his materials. The open- 
ing group, which consisted entirely 
of contemporary pieces, maintained 
an exceptionally high level of musical 

values. It consisted of William Schu- 
man’s Truth Shall Deliver, Ulysses 
Kay's Come Away Death, Paul Cres- 
ton’s Here Is Thy Footstool, and 
Dai-Keong Lee’s On Journeys. Come 


Away Death is a hauntingly beau- 
tiful setting of the familiar lyric 
from Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night. 


On Journeys, written especially for 


de Paur’s Infantry Chorus, is dra- 
matic and exciting. 
The second group included _ three 


Brazilian folk songs from a collection 
made by Gio Gurgel, all arranged by 
Mr. de Paur, and a Calypso song 
from Trinidad, Ugly Woman. Mr. 
de Paur’s good taste was evident in 
the arrangements, in which the voices 
imitated instrumental effects as a 
background for the solos, and in the 
selection of a characteristic vocal 
quality to evoke the mood and ethno- 


logical implications of the songs. 
A group of Songs from World 
War II followed—The Duckworth 
Chant, Quiet Flows the Don, Songs 
of the French Partisans (using ex- 
clusively unison singing in a most 
dramatic fashion), and one of the 
chorus’ most successful specialties, 
Roger Young. The last two groups 


were devoted to spirituals and reli- 
gious songs. If the emotional tension 
lessened somewhat in this portion of 
the program, it was just as well, for 
it is not good to stay on the heights 
too long. 


G. K. B 
Florence Salb, Pianist 
Times Hall, Jan, 9 (Debut) 

Florence Salb’s program was a 
heavy one for a debut recital; it in- 
cluded Mozart’s Adagio in B minor, 
K. 540; Schubert’s posthumous Son- 
ata in C minor; Beethoven’s Sonata 
in A flat, Op. 110; and a Chopin 
group. 

It was at once evident that Miss 


Salb brought to her first recital play- 
ing reinforced by deep sincerity, that 
she was musical, and that she knows 
her scores and played the notes cor- 
rectly. It is good to find the desire 
on the part of the young artist to 
perform only the finest music. But 
no amount of dedication on the part 
of the performer can make up for a 
fundamental lack of experience and 
maturity, and an unawareness of the 
structure of such large works and 
the nature of their demands for suc- 
cessful projection. She made many 
of the tempos too slow, lingered over 
unimportant phrases, and attained too 
little dynamic variety; as a conse- 
quence, the interest of the listener 
was not sustained throughout her 
long, arduous program. 


G. K. B. 


Claudio Arrau, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 10 

Claudio Arrau won considerably 
more applause for his performance of 
three French compositions on this oc- 
casion than he did for Haydn, Bee- 
thoven, and Schumann—not that the 
former pieces belong in the same 
class; but certain of the hearers were 
obviously predisposed in their favor. 
Of course, Debussy’s Feux d‘Artifice 
and Ravel’s Oiseaux Tristes are not 


exactly unknown, and have enjoyed 
brilliant renderings here on previous 
occasions. But a set of thumbnail 


sketches by Erik Satie, collectively en- 
titled Sports et Divertissements, did 
receive its first disclosure in this com- 
munity, and from the excitement Mr. 
Arrau’s playing of them unloosed, one 
might have gathered that signs and 
wonders were the order of the mo- 
ment. 

_ These Sports et Divertissements are 
tiny musical sketches that a French 
publishing firm asked Igor Stravinsky 


to write, in 1914, as accompaniment to 
some drawings by an artist named 
Charles Martin. Stravinsky, it is 
said, wanted too high a price, and 
the ‘firm turned to Satie. The latter, 
according to the tale, was indignant 
at being offered so big a fee, and re- 
fused to co-operate till the sum had 
been reduced. Then he wrote a 
quantity of trifles, which he named 
Choral Inappétissant, La Chasse, Le 
Reveil de la Mariée, Le —— _ 
Tennis, Feux d’Artifice, Le Flirt, Le 
Tango, and so on. Musically they 
are on a level with what almost any 
parlor pianist could rattle off by the 
hour, and confirm anew what many 
of us have often thought about Satie 
and his wise-cracks. There is precious 
little fun about them, let alone real 
inspiration. At a point in one of the 
pieces, Satie cites a phrase of Le 
Marseillaise. Schumann did the same 
thing in his F aschingsschwank aus 
Wien some eighty years earlier, but 
with far more cleverness and point. 

Mr. Arrau performed his Debussy 
and Ravel with brilliance, and he also 
dispatched one of Liszt’s Transcen 
dental Studies in glittering style. In 
the earlier half of the program, he 
played Haydn’s C major Fantasia 
Beethoven’s Waldstein Sonata, and 
Schumann’s Symphonic Studies. The 
version of the Schumann masterpiecc 


Mr. Arrau presented was, after a 
fashion, interesting, for it include 
five posthumous variations and the 
original form of the Finale. Yet on¢ 


was convinced of the composer’s wis 
dom in discarding those variations 
that he eliminated from the score we 
habitually hear. Several of them ar« 
not without fascination, yet they ar« 
distinctly foreign bodies ‘in the tex 
ture of the score, and, as such, weake1 
it and mar its proportions 


ef. PY 


Vittoria de Ranieri, Pianist 
Times Hall, Jan. 11 (Debut) 


Vittoria de Ranieri, young pianis' 
from Italy, made her debut in 
program that included pieces by Scar 
latti, Mozart, Chopin, Debussy, and 
Ravel. 

Miss de Ranieri is a pupil of George 
Copeland; which may account for the 
beautiful and sure touch she revealed 
in the music of Scarlatti, and in the 
works of the French school. Bsn 
Scarlatti-Tausig Pastorale and Cap 
riccio and three Scarlatti sonatas—in 
B minor, C major, and A major 
were models of elegance and preci 
sion; and in the great variety of small 
tonal mutations that brought the music 
to life, she showed judgment and 
discretion. Debussy’s suite, Pour le 
Piano, and Ravel's Le Tombeau de 
Couperin were also marked by similar 
delicacy in dynamic minutiae. 

In Mozart’s A major Sonata, and 
still more in the Chopin group, where 
the dynamic range was a little more 
extended, things did not go nearly s 
well. Tensions were lost, formal sec 
tions fell apart, and the sense of style 
seemed anything but stable. 


—P. G-H. 


Wessel and Storr, Duo-Pianists 
Town Hall, Jan, 12 


The program chosen by Mark Wes- 
sel and Sherman Storr for this two 
piano recital was curiously old-fash- 
ioned. Only four of the fourteen 
works they played were originally 
written for two pianos, and three of 
these were inconsequential pieces by 
Mr. Wessel and Mr. Storr themselves. 
The rest of the program consisted 
of transcriptions of harpsichord, 
piano, chamber, orchestral and oper- 
atic music by Bach, Mozart, Beet- 
hoven, Tchaikovsky, Debussy, Ravel, 
Chopin, Mussorgsky, and Falla. In 
view of the large repertoire of origin- 
al works for two pianos by composers 
of both the classical and contempor- 
ary eras, a program of transcriptions 
seems superfluous. 

Mr. Wessel and Mr. Storr played 
with technical fluency and musical in- 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Carmen dies as Don José repents his crime. The final scene of the opera, as 
graphically shown in the Opera Television Theatre's first experiment on CBS. 
Gladys Swarthout is the Carmen and Robert Rounseville plays the role of José 


By QUAINTANCE EATON 


( PERA for television occupied the 
attention of both CBS and NBC 
networks as the old year ended, 
for CBS greeted the new year with 
its jong-heralded production of Car- 
men, and NBC showed the first of 
four projected operas, Kurt Weill’s 
Down in the Valley, two weeks later. 
3oth had a measure of success, al- 
though the fundamental approach was 
different in each case, and the meth- 
ods used to attain objectives varied 
widely. CBS presented an operatic 
favorite with well-known singers, in 
its original language, adapted for tele- 
vision scenically, musically, and dra- 
matically. NBC is planning its series 
in knglish, even though the last three 
operas are adaptations similar in ap- 
proach to Carmen—Puccini’s Madame 
Butterfly, Strauss’ The Bat, and Of- 
fenbach’s The Tales of Hoffmann— 
and singers are being engaged who are 
not necessarily already well known. 
NBC’s first attempt is not conclusive, 
because Down in the Valley is more a 
long-drawn-out ballad than an opera, 
and its duration is only half an hour. 
This network will continue at monthly 
intervals to present the results of its 
experiment, while CBS is for the mo- 
ment resting on its laurels, having an- 
nounced no future plans. 

Carmen, on Jan. 1, from 5 to 6:20 
p.m., EST, was the work of the Opera 
lelevision Theatre, of which Law- 
rence Tibbett is artistic director, and 
Henry Souvaine managing director. 
he latter was also producer for the 








MT 


show, with Boris Goldovsky as stage 
director and conductor. Byron Paul 
was television director and Barry 
Wood associate director. Walter Du- 
cloux was musical supervisor. Rich- 
ard Rychtarik was scenic designer 
and director. The production em- 
ployed six full sets and three half 
sets in one large studio at 15 Vander- 
bilt Ave. The orchestra was in one 
corner, with Mr. Goldovsky using 
headphones to correlate the various 
elements of the music. Visitors were 
allowed to occupy viewing rooms 
which gave onto the set, and so could 
alternately observe the action—in color 
—and the black-and-white screen. As 
an example of split-second timing of 
complicated action, it provided a 
glimpse into the difficulties of tele- 
vision production that no theater has 
to undergo. The hour - and - twenty- 
minute show had required weeks of 
rehearsal. 

Mr. Tibbett, as narrator, read an 
opening speech about the aims of the 
venture, which would have been more 
effective if he had memorized or even 
ad libbed it. A shot of Mr. Goldovsky 
conducting the overture faded to the 
credit lines, then with the statement 
of the fate theme, to Carmen flirting 
with Don José. Everything before the 
entrance of the cigarette girls was 
omitted. After Carmen escaped, the 
scene faded to a shot of José behind 
bars, one of the several transitional 
passages that revealed what can 
eventually be done with this type of 
production. Another such passage was 
the view of Zuniga going out to the 
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The square dance, one of the best scenes in Kurt Weill's Down in the Valley, 
with Marion Bell and William McGraw in leading roles. This half-hour opera 
was the first of four to be presented monthly on the NBC television network 


café balcony to call in Escamillo, and 
the Toreador’s approach to the café 
Also effective was the shot of the 
girls throwing flowers and hats to 
Escamillo from “bleachers” in the 
bullring, and of the mountain scene 
and defile, which Mr. Rychtarik had 
designed cleverly. 

As previously noted, the value of 
closeups is paramount in television 
The intimacy with which the camera 
can record emotion played a large part 
in this production, and could have 
been an even more potent factor. A 
close view of the card scene was ad 
sorbing, and the death scene gained 
immeasurably in power by being 
brought right under the eyes 

The cast performed admirably as 
opera artists, and the singing was 
uniformly good. Gladys Swarthout, 
experienced both in opera and in 
films, seemed most at home, and her 
acting was the smoothest of the cast 
Robert Rounseville, who sang su 
perbly as Don José, commanded lim 
ited facial expression. Robert Mer 
rill, as Escamillo, was similarly in 
expressive in appearance, although his 
voice carried richly Facial makeup 
did not assist their characterizations, 
for all too often, blotchy shadows ap 
peared on their countenances. Priscilla 
Gillette, the soprano who recently 
sang in the Broadway production ot 
Regina, was the most believable actor 
of all, although her voice was not 
quite of the same operatic caliber as 
those surrounding her. She made a 
really convincing Micaéla, simple, yet 
not foolish; naive, yet not stupid. She 
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was the only one who had mastered 
the difficult art of facial expression 
while listening to another’s aria. The 
other principals were adequate—Phyl 
lis Curtin as Frasquita, Evelyn Sachs 
as Mercedes, Robert Gay as Dancait 
Luigi Vellucci as Remendad al 
Norman Scott as Zuniga 


j 


The chorus ot 


Sixteen wa tne 
weakest part of the production Bot 
men and women sang raggedly, an 
had to be pulled back into tempo time 


after time. The orchestra was likew 
reduced in numbers, but sounde 





enough for the medium. The sporad 
dan mg in the cate scene was some 
what spiritless and seemed und 
directed 

A single intermission period allowe 
further comment by Mr. Tibbett and 
the introduction of many well-k1 
musical and radio personage 
were in the studi 


NBC's initial effort, on Jan. 14 
from 10 to 10:30 pa EST, hard 
bears comparison Because of the 
nature of the work, and the type 
singers and production suitable for 
the Kurt Weill-Arnold Sundgaard 


Down in the Valley should not be 


called an opera, nor were its singers 
operatic. Chosen for their parts be 
cause they looked them, as well a 
their pleasant voices wert Mat 
Bell, wh played the lead in Bri i 
doon: William McGraw, baritone; 
Ray Jaquemot, bass: afr 1 Kenn 
Smith. baritone. The last three are 
not well known in the concet | 
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telligence. In Mr. Storr’s transcrip- 
tions of the last movement of Bach’s 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 3, and of 
the Gigue from Bach’s Toccata in D 
major, they kept the contrapuntal 
design clear. Less tasteful and effec- 
tive was Mr. Wessel’s treatment of 
the Andante Grazioso from Mozart’s 
Piano Trio No. 3, Debussy’s Evening 
in Granada, and Chopin’s Etude in A 
minor, Op. 10. The ‘needless elabora- 
tions and additions to these works 
were musically questionable. Mr. 
Wessel’s Choral Fantasy on a Theme 
by Hassler (O Haupt voll Blut und 
Nunden)-was weil written in tradi- 
‘tiowial style, but his Ballade was a 
\dismally sentimental and diffuse work. 
Mr, Storr’s Old Fiddler was also a 
Superficial encore piece. The two 
Pianists performed Brahms’ Haydn 
Variations, the one major original 
work of the evening, too carefully 
to convey its power and vigor of 
spirit. 
—R. S. 

Naomi Ornes#, Soprane 

Times Hall, Jan, 12 (Debut) 


Naomi Ornest, in her first New 
York recital, immediately established 
herself as an interpreter of rare 
promise with her opening selection, 
Mozart's motet, Exsultate, jubilate. 
She sang it with a sense of style, 
giving it a breadth of conception 
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that made each section fall into placé 
beautifully. To be sure, there were 
signs of effort in the top tones—the 
exacting coloratura passages were not 
handled with complete flexibility—and 
her voice was not exceptional in size 
or quality, but she phrased and shaded 
with an understanding that lifted her 
performance above the average, and 
showed the working of a keen musi- 
cal mind. 

The intelligence with which she 
handled this work was made known, 
in a larger sense, not only in all 
her performances, but in her tasteful 
choice of an unusually fresh program. 
The five Schubert lieder were rela- 
tively unfamiliar and varied in mood, 
as were the Canteloube arrangements 
of Chants d’Auvergne. A charming 
group was made up of a trio of 
nightingale songs. Ernest Krenek’s 
Die Nachtigall, in its first New York 
performance, seemed reminiscent of 
the later style of Alban Berg, while 
Berg’s Die Nachtigall is an example 
of his earlier romanticism. The ro- 
mantic idiom, too, is characteristic of 
the prologue of the Nightingale, from 
Walter Braunfels’ Die Vogel. A 
group of seven songs, three of them 
first performances, provided oppor- 
tunity for gaining insight into the 
work of William Flanagan, 26-year- 
old winner of the Young American 
Composer of the Year competition 
in 1949. Mr. Flanagan, using sparse 
textures, creates convincing moods 
with sensitivity, though in the songs 
represented here he seems to over 
indulge a fondness for the soft and 
dreamy. 


—A. B. 
Bartlett and Robertson 
Town Hall, Jan, 11 
The well-known two-piano team 


of Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson 
opened this recital of music with a 
poised and graceful performance of 
Johann Christian Bach’s Sonata in 
G major. They turned next to a 
Gigue in C major by J. S. Bach, 
arranged by Ross, which they treated 
rather mechanically. Brahms’ Sonata 
in F minor, Op. 34b, followed. Not 
as effective in the two-piano version 
as in its more familiar form as a 
piano quintet, the sonata received an 
attentive treatment that did not reach 
great heights. 

Once past the intermission, how- 
ever, the duo-pianists came fully into 
their own. They dealt brilliantly with 
the sparkling rhythms and pungent 
flavors of Martinu’s Three Czech 
Dances (first American perfotmance). 
These dances, which were written for 
the team are weightier and more 
extensive than the usual ones of their 
kind. The melodies are original with 
the composer, who manipulates them 
ingeniously, keeping the character and 
rhythm of his native folk-dances 
prominent. The pieces by Rachman- 
inoff and Debussy that completed the 
program again found the duo-pianists 
in fine fettle. The winsome colors of 
Debussy’s Lindaraja and the delicate 
pathos they achieved in Rachman- 
inoff’s Les Larmes had exceptional 
charm. 


—A. B. 


Robert Cornman, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 13 


The first part of Robert Cornman’s 
recital contained a G major Sonata, 
by Scarlatti; the Bach-Liszt Fantasy 
and Fugue in G minor; and Schu- 
mann’s Carnaval. Two Preludes tran- 
scribed from the organ works of 
Henry Purcell by (of all people) 
Béla Bartok formed an unexpected 
and unusual connecting link between 
the carlier and more modern sections 
of the program. There then followed 
Bartok’s Suite for Piano, Op. 14; two 
early Stravinsky works, played for 
the first time in New York—Valse 
du Figaro (1914) and Valse des 
Fleurs (1922); and Ravel’s Ondine, 
and Alborada del Gracioso. 

Mr. Cornman proved to be an ex- 
tremely convincing pianist. His tech- 
nique seemed equal to anything, and 





Robert Cornman 


Naomi Ornest 


his effortlessness in this sphere freed 
him for deep attention to interpreta- 
tive matters, in which he showed a 
consistent, very individual, and highly 
authoritative mind. 

The Scarlatti and Bach pieces were 
played with more color, more pedal, 
and more drama than some purists 
might approve, but a unity of con- 
ception was evident throughout. Schu- 
mann’s Carnaval was most sensitively 
handled, with its many sections highly 
dramatized, and with a clearer de- 
marcation between sections than is 
usually made. 

The pianist produced a large tone 
and a beautiful one, and he also pos- 
sessed the ability seemingly to pro- 
long the sustaining power of the in- 
strument, both in projecting singing 
melodic passages and in massing the 
tone in cumulative volumes over large 
sections of a work. This quality was 
an important factor in his formal 
concepts, which were mature and 
grand. The modern pieces he played 
quite beautifully—especially the Ravel 
pieces; the delicacy of his touch in 
Ondine and the rugged, yet subtle, 
rhythm of the Alborada del Gracioso 
were, in their own ways, equally ef- 
fective. 

—P. G.-H. 


Chamber Music of Our Time 
Times Hall, Jan, 13 


This was the first of three con- 
certs sponsored by Twentieth Century 
Concerts, Inc., which has the unique 
plan of devoting all three programs 
to the same four composers, two of 
them well known (Bartédk and Mar- 
tinu), and two of them younger men 
(Ben Weber and John Verrall) who 
have been represented on local pro- 
grams only occasionally. 

Mr. Weber’s Sonata for Cello and 
Piano (1941)—very ably played by 
David Soyer, cellist, and Harriet Sal- 
erno, pianist—is atonal in orientation, 
and as such very different from Mr. 
Verrall’s Third String Quartet, which 
leans on a more conventional con- 
temporary idiom. The earmark of 
the Weber Sonata is the characteristic 
economy of the twelve-tone idom, 
handled here with skill. The vocabu- 
lary of the Verrall quartet lends it- 


self to an easy flow, which the com- 
poser fills out with some lively, if 
facile, inspirations. It is well written 
for strings, and the New Music 
Quartet (Broadus Erle, Matthew Rai- 
mondi, violins; Walter Trampler, vi- 
ola; and Claus Adam, cello) gave 


a brilliant performance of it. The 
playing of the Verrall work and 
Bartoék’s Third Quartet were the 


high points of the evening. Bartok 
was also represented by selections 
from Mikrokosmos, played by Doro- 
thy Parrish. 

Martinu’s Third Sonata for Violin 
and Piano, which completed the pro- 
gram, should be heard more often. 
The repertory can use so strong a 
contemporary work. This_perfor- 
mance was remarkable for the force- 
ful piano playing of Bernard Leigh- 
ton, although the piano sometimes 
obscured the violin part, played with 
understanding and musicianship by 
Herbert Sorkin. 

—A.B. 
Grilier String Quartet 
Myra Hess, Pianist 
Town Hall, Jan, 13 

The Griller String Quartet provided 
a memorable evening by inviting 
Dame Myra Hess to join it in cele- 
brating the 21st anniversary of the 
organization of the group. A signi- 
ficant reason for the continuing ex- 
cellence of the ensemble is the fact 
that its four members—Sidney Gril- 
ler and Jack O’Brien, violinists; 
Philip Burton, violist, and Colin 
Hampton, cellist—have remained to- 
gether since the very beginning. 

The opening Mozart Quartet in D 
minor, K. 421—one of the composer's 
most moving—was sheer_pertection 
from beginning to end. The instru- 
mental tone quality was mellow and 
glowing, and the ensemble was of the 
kind only years of playing together 
can produce. The lines were always 
kept clear, yet each instrumentalist 
was constantly sensitive to the mood 
and color of the playing of all the 
others. 

Dame Myra, joining the group to 
play two quintets—the Brahms F 
minor, Op. 34, and the Dvorak, Op. 
81—sounded as if she, too, had played 
with them always. Her infectious per- 
sonality and her obvious pleasure at 
performing chamber music brought 
an atmosphere of freshness to the 
performance. Her sense of balance 
was always right; at appropriate times 
the piano took the lead, yet it always 
subsided to a secondary place when 
the music required it to. 

For some listeners the Dvorak was 
the more grateful work of the two 
quintets; but for others the Brahms, 
so movingly played, was the favorite. 
It is seldom possible to find five 
artists who are able to move from 
powerful dramatic climaxes to pianis- 
simo, passages hardly more audible 


(Continued on page 76) 
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opera worlds, but all were attractive 
in their television assignments. 

Peter Herman Adler, who directed 
the television performance last year of 
an act of La Bohéme for NBC, which 
brought about the current interest in 
and sponsorship for opera, is the 
musical and artistic director for the 
series, with Samuel Chotzinoff, NBC 
general music director, as producer. 
Charles Polacheck is television direc- 


tor. 

No shots of narrator or conductor 
took the viewer into the theater for 
this production; rather, a film was 
used to introduce the action, by means 
of views of a grain-rich valley, a 
cloudy sky, and a train hurtling 
through the blackness, all leading to 
the first setting—that of a jail wall, 
with Brack Weaver behind the barred 
window, waiting his execution for the 
murder of Thomas Bouché. Impres- 
sive bits of camera technique were the 
shots of his escape from prison; the 
silhouette of his sweetheart, Jenny, 
against the sky as she waited for 
him; the dissolves to the prayer- 
meeting. and the square dance. The 
process almost reached the technical 





Marion Bell and William McGraw, the 
principals in the NBC television opera, 


Kurt Weill's Down in the Valley 
perfection of the motion picture in 
several spots, although, unhappily, it 
partook of the more stereotyped quali- 
ties of that medium. Seldom was 
there any jerkiness, or any feeling of 
bad transition, and only once in a 
while an awkward closeup. The mur- 
der of the-villain, Bouché, by Brack 
was not very convincing, because the 
screen showed nothing after Bouché’s 
arm came up with the knife in his 
hand, and Brack began to wrestle for 
possession of the weapon. 

3ecause there is no commanding 
music, considerably more acting was 
demanded of the principals. There was 
a hint of hamming in Mr. Jaquemot’s 
Bouché; and sheer desperation is a 
difficult’ emotion to portray minute 
after minute, so that Miss Bell and 
Mr. McGraw were often overtaxed. 
Mr. Smith was earnest and appealing 
in his double role as the Leader and 
Preacher. The smaller characters were 
unobtrusive—Roy Urhausen, Robert 
Holland, Richard Burrows, Roberta 
Bellinger, Myrtle Ferguson, and Ralph 
Tefferteller, a lively square dance 
caller. A small ensemble, evidently 
well trained, sang excellently. 


Further credit goes to Herbert 
Grossman, assistant conductor; Kirk 
Browning, assistant TV director; 


Heino Ripp, technical director; Lillian 
Moore, choreographer; W illiam Smith, 
“ws his imaginative scenery; and Rose 

Bogdanov, for her appropriate cos- 
tuming. 

Using five whole sets, and several 
half-sets, in a studio at Park Avenue 
and 160th Street, as well as portions 

film, the production was rounded 

a to end as it had begun, with a 


January 15, 1950 





With Lawrence Tibbett, artistic director of the Opera Television Theater, are 


four principals in the CBS premiere: 
cilla Gillette, 


scene of the fields and clouds after a 
long close-up of Jenny’s face. P erhaps 
this smacked a little too much of a 
hackneyed movie device, but it showed 
a way for television to open its sights, 
and create new vistas. 


RADIO 


Cantelli Presents 
Stravinsky's Rossignol 





Guido Cantelli conducted, in his 
second program with the NBC Sym- 
ae on Dec. 31 in Studio 8-H, 

Haydn’s Surprise Symphony; Stra- 
vinsky’s Le Chant du Rossignol; and 
the Overture to Wagner's Rienzi. The 
youthful leader was in high spirits 
for the Haydn, and made it go with 
a buoyancy and lift that were infec- 
tious. His interpretation was also 
notable for what is perhaps the fast- 
est minuet on record. One could sym- 
pathize with this speed, but hardly 
pant it. This was one spot where 
the impetuosity of the gifted visitor 
spilled over a little too freely. 

Le Chant du Rossignol must be 
much more entertaining to conduct 
than it is to listen to. Mr. Cantelli 
did a virtuoso job of it, but its /an- 
gueurs and arid stretches hold little 
attraction for this reviewer. The 
Rienzi Overture was another virtuoso 
display, this time of sonorities and 
dramatic climaxes. Mr. Cantelli held 
the brasses in leash tightly, letting 
them out bit by bit until the sound 
was overwhelming and little more 
volume was attainable. It was an ex- 
citing performance. The opening 
pages were, by contrast, as slow as 
the Haydn had been fast. Mr. Can- 
telli knows his own mind, and makes 
it manifest—most often, persuasively. 


Cantelli Conducts 
Mozart and Hindemith 


Nothing could have demonstrated 
Guido Cantelli’s range as an inter- 
preter more effectively than the pro- 
gram for his concert with the NBC 
Symphony on Jan. 7, made up of 
Mozart’s Symphony in A major, K. 
201, and Hindemith’s Symphony, 
Mathis der Maler. The brilliant young 
Italian conductor was equally at home 
in the Mozart music and in Hinde- 
mith’s mystical score. The grace and 
limpidness of his phrasing, the just- 
ness of his tempos, the exquisite re- 
finement of tonal balance that he 
achieved in the Mozart symphony re- 
minded one of Arturo Toscanini. Like 
his celebrated friend and colleague, 
Mr. Cantelli can make an orchestra 
sing. 


Robert Rounseville, the Don José; Pris- 
Micaela; Gladys Swarthout, Carmen; 


Robert Merrill, Escamillo 


Last season, Mr. Cantelli created 
a sensation in musical circles with a 
magnificent conception of Hindemith’s 
Mathis der Maler. This year, his in- 
terpretation of the score was, if pos- 
sible, even more incandescent. Every 
aspect of the music—its harsh as- 
ceticism, its compassion, its learned 
concentration and voluptuous glow- 
was encompassed in this per formance. 
Mr. Cantelli has Mr. Toscanini’s 
secret of the white-hot climax, in 
which every note sounds distinctly, 
despite the unbelievable volume and 
intensity of the orchestral tone. Yet 
his intellectual comprehension of the 
music was as impressive as his emo- 
tional power in conducting it. A long 
ovation followed the concert. We 
should be grateful to the older con- 
ductor for encouraging and promoting 
the career of the younger one. 


—R. S. 
Cantelli Ends Series 
With Beethoven Symphony 
Guido Cantelli’s reading of Beetho- 


ven’s Seventh Symphony, which oc- 
cupied the larger part of his final 
broadcast concert with the NBC Sym- 
phony, on Jan. 14, indicated that the 
young Italian conductor should no 
longer be considered a prodigy, but 
rather a matured musician of inter- 
national importance. Not unnaturally, 
his conception of the symphony bore 
resemblances to that of his sponsor 
and mentor, Arturo Toscanini. But 
his performance was not a copy of the 
familiar details of a Toscanini inter- 
pretation; he had taken full possession 
of the music, and he was able to pre- 
sent it in a way that combined special 
conviction with universal logic. He 
gave the music forward propulsion 
without neurotic haste, accentual punc- 
tuation without mannerism, formal 
solidarity without didacticism,  bal- 
anced and beautiful instrumental tex- 
ture without fussiness, and expressive 
life without exaggeration. It was in 
all regards a performance worthy of 
the fine orchestra that realized his 
intentions so co-operatively. 

The program opened with Ghedini’s 
transcriptions of four seventeenth- 
century works by Frescobaldi — two 
organ toccatas, and two canzoni for 
organ or cembalo. Avoiding the ex- 
cesses of modern orchestration in the 
Respighi vein, Ghedini has succeeded 
uncommonly in focusing attention 
upon the polyphonic activity and the 
contrasts of value in the many short, 


abruptly shifting sections that make 


up each piece. Mr. Cantelli moved 
about within the music with exem- 
plary freedom, and with a good taste 
compounded of historical understand- 
ing and personal instinct. 

—C.S. 
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Press Reviews 


Evening Telegram, Toronto, 
February 5, 1949 

"In certain well-defined details 
last evening's performance made 
musical history in Toronto. Mr. 
Antonini won an ovation and de- 
served it. So did the players 
under his dynamic direction.” 


Edward W. Wodson 


New York Herald Tribune 

December 28, 1949 
“Alfredo Antonini, conducting 
the Collegiate Chorale last night 
in Carnegie Hall, gave a per- 
formance of Haydn's Mass in D 
Minor, No. 3 (commonly known 
as the “Imperial Mass”) that will 
long be remembered by this re- 
porter. His conducting of the 
Vivaldi Gloria in Excelsis and of 
a Vaughan Williams Magnificant 
was no less precise or spirited 
on the choral side or cleanly 

blended on the orchestral.” 
Virgil Thomson 


New York Times 
December 28, 1949 

"The program was built around 
fine and rarely heard works for 
chorus that suited the season and 
the guest conductor was Alfredo 
Antonini who directed with auth- 
ority and musical perception. The 
performances were of high order. 
Mr. Antonini gave each score its 
proper frame, and this finely 
trained chorus sang with its usual 


Howard Taubman 
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Mexico 
(Continued from page 29) 


and Mario Filipeschi, tenors ; Paolo 
Silveri, baritone; and Cesare Siepi 
and Luciano Neri, basses. The 
American baritone Robert Weede 
has also been engaged. 

As a major attraction of the 
season, the Opera Nacional will 
bring to the Palace of Fine Arts 
Maria Calas, who will inaugurate 
the season in the title role of 
Bellini’s Norma, a work which has 
not been sung here in more than 
25 years. 

The repertory tentatively in- 
cludes Giordano’s Fedora; Thomas’ 
Mignon; Mascagni’s Cavalleria 
Rusticana; Verdi’s Aida, Il Trova- 
tore, and La Traviata; and Bizet’s 
Carmen. 


A MONG the high points of the 

autumn season of the Orquesta 
Sinfonica Nacional, Pablo Mon- 
cayo, conductor, were two con- 
certs conducted by the assistant 
conductor, Luis Herrera de la 
Fuente. 

The young conductor, who had 
made a deep impression in the 





Luis de la Fuente, assistant leader 
of the Orquesta Sinfénica Nacional 


orchestra’s spring season with his 
poetic interpretation of Mahler’s 
First Symphony, gave vigorous yet 
refined performances of Beeth- 
oven’s Seventh Symphony, Stra- 
vinsky’s Fire-Bird Suite, Tchai- 
kovsky’s Romeo and Juliet, and 
Shostakovich’s First Symphony. 
Of the other four concerts of 
the autumn season, three were di- 
rected by Mr. Moncayo, and one 
by Luis Sandi. The opening con- 
cert paid tribute to Silvestre 
Revueltas, on the tenth anniver- 
sary of his death, with an all- 
Revueltas program. In the final 
concert, Miguel Garcia Mora, pi- 
anist, was soloist in Rachmani- 
noff’s Rhapsody on a Theme by 
Paganini. j 
The musical year in this city 
would not be complete without the 
yearly concert series by the Coro 
de Madrigalistas, which, under the 
gifted and devoted leadership of 
Luis Sandi, shows notable progress 
every season. This time they sang 
in masterly fashion music of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, works by Mexican com- 
posers, Poulene’s Mass in G maior, 
and Milhaud’s Peace Cantata. The 
Children’s Choir of the State Con- 
servatory, in its two presentation 
concerts, under its gifted leader, 
Jestis Duron, sang works by Jos- 
quin des Prés, Palestrina, Durante, 
Victoria, Lassus, Milhaud, Stra- 
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vinsky, and the Mexican composer 
Blas Galindo. 

In the two programs given by 
the State Dance Academy at the 
Palace of Fine Arts, ballets by 
Mexican composers were given, 
with the Orquesta Sinfénica Na- 
cional— The Moon and the Deer 
(music by Carlos Jimenez Maba- 
rak, the composer conducting) ; 
Sinfonia India (music by Carlos 
Chavéz, José Pablo Moncayo con- 
ducting); Norte (music by Luis 
Sandi, Mr. Moncayo conducting) ; 
The Backers Dawn (music by 
Rodolfo Halffter, the composer, a 
naturalized Mexican, conducting) ; 
Danza Funebre (music by Jimenez 
Mabarak, the composer conduct- 
ing); and the opera Tata Vasco 
(music by Miguel Bernal Jimenez, 
Mr. Moncayo conducting). 

Renato Cellini has been re- 
engaged as one of the conductors 
for the season, which will last nine 
weeks. Each opera will be pre- 
sented in two subscription per- 
formances, and five non-subscrip- 
tion performances will be given. 

The list of artists heard under 
the auspices of the Daniel Asso- 
ciation is extensive. It includes 
the Don Cossack Chorus, Serge 
Jaroff, director; Sigi Weissenberg, 
Rudolf Firkusny, Claudio Arrau, 
Gyorgy Sandor, Nikita Magaloff, 
Alexander Uninsky, Daniel Eri- 
court, and Maryla Jonas, pianists; 
Nathan Milstein, violinist; the 
Trapp Family Singers; Carol 
Brice, contralto; Andres Segovia, 
guitarist; the New Italian String 
Quartet; and a season of the 
Orquesta Filarménica, under guest 
conductors. Negotiations with 
other artists are still in progress. 

Conciertos Mexicanos will also 
be active, bringing, as usual, well- 
known foreign artists, and man- 
aging Mexican artists within the 
capital and in the provinces. 

The Asociacién de Musica de 
Camara de Mexico, which has ren- 
dered distinguished service to the 
cause of chamber music in this 
city, will once more give its yearly 
season of ten concerts, and will 
tour to the provinces, which it 
successfully visited this year for 
the first time. The National Uni- 
versity Symphony Orchestra _ will 
continue to play the light Sunday 
morning concerts that have al- 
ready become an integral part of 
the musical life in this city. As 
usual, there will be two American 
guest conductors, in addition to the 
permanent directors, Mr. Vazquez 
and Mr. Rocabruna. 

The Orquesta Sinfénica de Ja- 
lapa, under the dynamic leadership 
of its young conductor José Ives 





Pablo Moncayo, regular conductor 
of the Orquesta Sinfénica Nacional 





José Ives Limantour, conductor of 
the Orquesta Sinfénica de Jalapa 


Limantour, is becoming well 
known in many cities and towns. 
In addition to 26 concerts in its 
home city, the orchestra played 
fourteen concerts in the State of 
Veracruz, one at the Palace of 
Fine Arts in Mexico City, and in 
32 other cities. In its third tour, 
the Jalapa Orchestra flew, in two 
special planes, a total distance of 
6,540 miles, and played in thirteen 
cities in eight states, from the 
Atlantic coast (Veracruz) to the 
Pacific (Ensenada, Lower Cali- 
fornia). By its annual tours, the 
Jalapa Orchestra has become the 
successor to the Orquesta Sin- 
fonica de Mexico, which accom- 
plished so much by its extended 
annual tours. 

The State of Veracruz subsi- 
dizes the orchestra to the extent 
of half its yearly budget of 250,- 
000 pesos. The other half is con- 
tributed jointly by Veracruz in- 
dustries, the Federal Ministry of 
Education, and personally by Pres- 
ident Aleman who, as ex-Governor 
of the State of Veracruz, is proud 
of the orchestra’s success. Excel- 
lent first-desk men have _ been 
brought from Europe. The _ per- 
sonnel includes two former mem- 
bers of the Turin Symphony (dou- 
ble bass and first oboe), and two 
French cellists. 

At the same time that he cham- 
pions Mexican music, Mr. Liman- 
tour is acquainting his audiences 
with a representative repertory of 
contemporary music of other coun- 
tries. The Jalapa Orchestra was 
the first in Mexico to give a Brit- 
ten Festival. The list of soloists 
has included Claudio Arrau, Gy- 
orgy Sandor, Alexander Uninsky, 
Henryk Szering, and Ruggiero 
Ricci, as well as local artists. 


HE Guadalajara Symphony, 

under the permanent leadership 
of the Australian-born American 
conductor, Leslie Hodge (a pupil 
of Alfred Hertz), recently gave 
the first local performance of 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. The 
orchestra is subsidized by the 
State of Jalisco, and gives a mini- 
mum of 24 concerts a year in its 
home city (twelve subscription 
programs and twelve popular con- 
certs). It also plays in other 
cities. Among this year’s soloists 
in Guadalajara were Benno Moisei- 
witsch, Paul Loyonnet and Sigi 
Weissenberg, pianists. The reper- 
tory of this orchestra ranges from 
3ach to Khachaturian, and Mexi- 
can artists figure prominently in 
its list of soloists. By arrange- 
ment with the school board of the 
city of Guadalajara, several series 
of concerts for young people are 


given. Out-of-town tours reached 
the States of Colima, Chihuahua, 
Morelia, Guanajuato, and San 
Luis Potosi; and in Monterrey, 
capital of Nuevo Ledén, several 
concerts were given. 

All the concerts of the Guada- 
lajara Orchestra are broadcast 
under commercial sponsorship. 
The Department of Fine Arts of 
the University of Guadalajara is 
in charge of the activities of the 
orchestra. 


China 


(Continued from page 40) 


sentials. A new system of notation 
for this type of music has to be 
devised, and several more or less 
successful attempts in this direc 
tion have been made. 

Second, no merger or amalg: 
mation between Chinese and West 
ern music is possible. There hay 
been, and still are, many othe 
musical systems based on five-ton 
scales. But no occidental compos« 
can write in a Chinese style simpl 
by leaving seven tones out of th 
western chromatic scale and lim 
iting himself to pentatonic melo 
dies, even if he applies at the sam: 
time a few of the obvious an 
monotonous melodic or rhythmi 
patterns of the trivial music o 
present-day China. Such musi 
has little to do with Chinese clas 
sical art—as little as if I shoul 
claim to compose typical moder 
French music by singing the word 
“bonjour” and “hors d’oeuvre” ti 
the melody of Tipperary. Thi 
statement will infuriate certai 
contemporary composers who clain 
to compose in Chinese style, or i1 
an amalgamation of western an 
Chinese styles. No doubt they will 
offer all sorts of arguments; but 
the fact still remains that they ar 
seriously mistaken about the basic 
facts of Chinese music. The first 
western composer who writes a 
piece consisting of only three o1 
four different tones, produced in 
hundreds of different subtle shad 
ings, and who uses at the sam 
time all the impure Chinese inter 
vals, which differ so widely from 
the western equal temperament: 
the first composer who invents 
completely new touches, strokes, 
and bowing techniques for the vio 
lin, viola, and cello—this compos 
er may rightfully claim to have ap 
proached the principles of classical 
Chinese music. But whether west 
ern musicians would be able to 
perform his score is doubtful; and 
whether western audiences would 
appreciate his composition is still 
another matter. 

Let the West, rather, learn the 
aesthetic rules and the perceptions 
of beauty, clarity, and purity that 
went into the creation of Chinese 
classical art. Chinese mores pro- 
scribe the playing of the Gu-ching 
on many occasions and for many 
people—for a courtesan, for a vul- 
gar person, after inebriation, after 
having had sexual intercourse, 
when dishevelled or wearing 
strange clothes, when covered with 
perspiration or flushed, when the 
player has not washed his hands 
or rinsed out his mouth, or in 
loud and noisy surroundings. If 
we could learn to feel the truth 
and beauty in these proscriptions, 
we might add new beauty and 
dignity to contemporary music, 
and forget about the clumsy and 
misinformed imitations of ‘“Chin- 
ese style.” 
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Germany 
(Continued from page 50) 


the prototype of the German 
Kapellmeister, full of pathos and 
an almost religious austerity. Un- 
der him, the Berlin Philharmonic 
played Brahms’ First Symphony 
excellently, willingly following his 
wide, waving beat; and Paul 
Hindemith’s Concert Music, for 
strings and brass, revealed all of 
its bright and brisk character. But 
sach’s Third Suite, in D major, 
was intolerable in tempo; it was 
extremely slow in the Air and the 
Gigue, and extremely fast in the 
Jourrée. 

Mr. Fricsay and Arthur Rother 
were the only conductors in Ber- 
lin who remembered, if somewhat 
belatedly, Arnold Schénberg’s 75th 
birthday. Mr. Rother offered 
Schénberg’s orchestration of 
Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in E 
flat major; Mr. Fricsay gave the 
Berlin premiere of the Overture, 
Adagio, and Gavotte, from the 
Suite for Strings. The latter score, 
composed in 1934, and the first of 
Schonberg’s American works, is 
an example of his tonal writing, 
and is deeply impressive, with a 
superb Adagio. It met with genu- 
ine success. 

\ recital of modern organ music 
by French and Dutch composers 
was played by Evaristos Glassner, 
Berlin-born organist of the Heit- 
mann school, who has lived in Am- 
sterdam for many years. The list 
included Arthur Honegger’s Fugue 
and Choral and Oliver Messiaen’s 
Diptyque as its most unconven- 
tional pieces. Mr. Glassner played 
the difficult works with sensitive- 
ness and delicate registration, but 
with somewhat restless tempos. 


AN interesting program of mod- 
+% crn cello sonatas was played 
with enormous success by Ludwig 
Hj6lscher, with Carl Seemann as 
pianist, for the Berlin section of 
the International Society for Con- 
temporary Music. Between the 
llindemith sonatas of 1922 and 
1948 (the second of which proved 
superior in freshness of thought 
and technical daring), a_ recent 
sonata by Wolfgang Fortner was 
introduced. Of the three move- 
ments, the last one, called Ballata, 
was the most impressive. It is a 
set of variations on a theme by 
the fourteenth-century Burgund- 
ian composer, Guillaume de Ma- 
chaut. In it, Fortner has evolved 
a masterly stylistic synthesis of 
medieval formulas and modern 
dissonance. 

Another ISCM concert was de- 
voted to American music. After 
Aaron Copland’s well-known Piano 
Sonata (1941), the eminent pian- 
ist, Klaus Billing, amazed his 
listeners with a brilliant perform- 
ance of George Antheil’s Fourth 
Sonata, a lively and sincere piece 
of music, excellently written for 
the piano, with a splendid toccata- 
like finale. This was followed by 
\rtur Schnabel’s Trio, for violin, 
cello, and piano, an austere, 
pathétique, and highly personal ex- 
ample of atonal chamber music. 
Mr. Billing was joined in the per- 
lormance by Rudolf Schulz, the 
excellent concertmaster of the 
Staatsoper orchestra, and Walter 
Lutz, cellist. 

Among the institutions in Ger- 
many that still cultivate modern 
music, the Musica Viva concerts, 


January 15, 1950 


Anny Schlemm, as the Page, Oscar, 
and Erich Witte as the King of Sweden 
in the Berlin State Opera production 
of Verdi's opera Un Ballo in Maschera 


sponsored by the Munich State 
Opera and the Bavarian Radio, 
and supervised by the composer 
Karl Amadeus Hartmann, must be 
mentioned. The program promises 
ten orchestra concerts, conducted 
by Rudolf Albert, Eugen Jochum, 
and Bruno Maderna (of Venice), 
with Helmut Roloff, Carl Seemann, 
Tibor Varga, Luigi Dallapiccola, 
Peter Stadlen, Georg Solti, Martin 
Piper, Hermann von Beckerath, 
and Annelies Kupper as soloists. 
Among the composers represented 
are Messiaen, Schonberg, Fortner, 
Nigg, Ibert, Milhaud, Hartmann, 

Serg, Stravinsky, Copland, Bar- 
tok, Dallapiccola, Orff, Martinu, 
Hindemith, Roussel, Honegger, 
and Werner Egk. 

The city of Baden-Baden has 
announced a revival of its famous 
modern chamber-music festivals; 
the first will be given in June, 
1950. Two official festivals will 
celebrate the bicentennial of J. S. 
3ach’s death—one in Leipzig; and 
one (for Western Germany) in 
Gottingen, from July 23 to 30. 


Portugal 
(Continued from page 32) 


which, in addition to these artists, 
Campos Coelho, pianist, also ap- 
peared. 

The government and the leading 
musical figures who have been 
exerting themselves to win for 
Portugal a place in the musical 
world are now seeing the fruits of 
their labors. The successes of Por- 
tuguese artists and composers in 
various capitals and of the ballet, 
Verde Gaio, in Paris, and the 
participation of Portugal in the 
International gathering in Holland 
are examples of the recognition 
Portuguese music and musicians 
are gaining abroad. 

In the field of composition, a 
number of important works were 
added to the 
toire. Among the compositions 
heard in other countries are Clau- 
dio Carneyro’s Partita for String 
Trio, played by the Philharmonic 
Trio of London; and Joly Santos’ 





Portuguese reper- _ 


Elegie, conducted by Pedro de 
Freitas’Branco in Rio de Janeiro. 
Fernando L. Graca, Claudio Car- 
neyro, Luis Freitas Branco, Vitor 
Macedo Pinto, and Frederico Frei- 
tas contributed orchestral works to 
a Chopin centennial concert in Lis- 
bon. Recent compositions by 
Graca are Cinci Estales Funera- 
rias, for orchestra; Nove Cancoes 
Populares for voice and orchestra; 
and Trovas, for voice and piano. 
Carneyro has recently composed a 
string quartet; a ballet, Nau Cat- 
nineta; a Triptych, for mixed un- 
accompanied voices; and Baladei- 
ras, for piano. Berta Alves de 
Sousa has written a Stabat Mater, 
an Ave Maria, and a Madrigal, 
for voice and orchestra. Unfor- 
tunately, with the exception of 
Baladeiras, these works are un- 
published. 

Other contemporary composers 
of merit are Armando Fernandes, 
Jorge Vasconcelles, and ,Luis 
Costa. Nor would the list be com- 
plete without the name of Oscar 
da Silva, one of the most impor- 
tant figures of the Romantic school, 
who, though a native of Oporto, 
has for many years made his home 
in Brazil. Da Silva, now an octa- 
genarian, was a pupil of Clara 
Schumann and a concert pianist 
and teacher as well as a composer. 
A new collection, Queixumes, has 
recently been published. In _ the 
musicological field, a Portuguese 
work of special interest is the 
Cancioneira of Manuel Joaquin, a 
collection of Portuguese songs of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth cen 
turies. 


OUNG Portuguese musicians 

who are attaining prominence 
are Antonio d’Almeida Santos, a 
pupil of Serge Koussevitzky, who 
was recently appointed substitute 
conductor of the National Sym- 
phony; Vasco Barbosa, violinist; 
Anita Blanco, soprano; Joly San- 
tos and Fernando Correa d’Olive- 
ira, composers; and Serge Cid, 
pianist. In the branch of compo- 
sition, the young composers, Teresa 
Macedes and Viter Pinto show 
special promise. In seeking to ex- 
tend the activities of his Jeunesse 
Musicale outside Belgium, Marcel 
Gouiller found Portugal a fertile 
field of operation, and a Portu- 
guese section has been organized 
in both Lisbon and Oporto. 

The future promises still further 
activity. Guilhermina Suggia, 
Oporto cellist, has been re-engaged 
for the 1950 Edinburgh Festival; 
the Verde Gaio Ballet -is to par- 
ticipate in the dance festival to be 
held in Lausanne in June; and a 
number of works by Portuguese 
composers will be heard in various 
countries. Fernando Correa Olive- 
ira, a pupil of Claudio Carneyro, 
has been invited to expound his 
new theory of harmony in Italy. 
Projects for the society for con- 
temporary music for 1950, though 
still uncertain, will include two 
pieces for double quartet by Di- 
mitri Shostakovich; Divertimento, 
for trombone and strings, by 
Stephen Lucky; Mana, for piano, 
by André Jolivet; Ludis Tonalis, 
for piano, by Hindemith; and 
ernest Bloch’s Second Quartet. 
Interesting programs are also be- 
ing planned by Polifonia, a mixed 
a cappella chorus directed by 
Sempaio Ribeiro, the Duarte Lobe 
Society, the Juventude Musical 
(Jeunesse Musical), and other 
groups. 


Austria 


(Continued from page 44) 


where on their tours—Italy, Swit- 
zerland, England, France, South 
America, Australia, and the United 
States. Singers from Germany 
know their roles in German, and 
in many cases they are already 
known here. With singers of other 
nationalities, the question always 
arises whether to permit them to 
sing in another language or to 
require them to learn their roles in 
German. George London, to cite a 
recent example, has done both; he 
has learned some roles in German, 
and he has been allowed to sing 
some in the original languages. 
No rule is made in this matter. 
Each case is reviewed on its 
merits—or rather, on the singer’s 
merits. 

The fame of the Vienna Staats- 
oper is spreading abroad not only 
through the individual singers and 
conductors, but through recent 
guest appearances by the entire 
company in Italy, France, Hol- 
land, and Belgium, and, of course, 


at the Salzburg Festival, which, 
though not officially a Staatsoper 
undertaking, draws upon the com- 
pany for its main artistic re- 


sources. 


]> many opera houses, the sing- 
ers and the conductors are the 
dominant figures, and the 
is merely present, for better or for 
worse. The chorus of the Staats- 
oper, however, has an existence 
away from the theater. It has ar- 
ranged three programs of seldom 
heard choral works, to be given 
with the Vienna Philharmonic. 
The first program will include 
Hugo Wolf’s Christnacht; Max 
Reger’s Der Einsiedler, for bari- 
tone, chorus, and orchestra; Rich- 
ard Strauss’ Die Liebe; and Ver- 
di’s Four Sacred Pieces. The sec 
ond program presents a women’s 
chorus by Schumann, arranged by 
Hans Pfitzner; Granados’ Goyes 
cas: Beethoven's ¢ horal Fantasy; 
and Brahms’ Liebeslieder Waltzes. 
The third concert will present 
Beethoven’s The Mount of Olives, 
and Bach’s Magnificat. 

No account of Vienna’s musical 
life would be complet without 
mentioning operetta. This form of 
entertainment, with which the 
names of Strauss, Lehar, Kalman, 
and Tauber are associated, was in 
danger of not surviving the war 
vears. The success, however, of 
the new Volksoper productions of 
The Gypsy Baron, A Night in 
Venice, The Beggar Student, 
Wiener Blut, and A Thousand and 
One Nights have proved that oper 
etta still finds favor with the pub 
lic. Some of the privately owned 
theaters are producing operetta 
again—such favorites as The 
White Horse Inn, and Das Land 
des Lachelns, and such new pieces 
as Walzer Konigin and Abschied 
swalzer. The new works faithfully 
adhere to the tested formulas, and 
sound like innumerable other oper 
ettas: but something catches the 
eye and ear of the public, and they 
become successes. One of the most 
influential people in the revival of 
the operetta, and one who con 
tributes not only by writing but by 
acting and directing, is Hubert 
Maruschka, a veteran whose tal 
ents are as inexhaustible as his 
energies. Wine and Women are 
certainly here; and now Song has 
returned. 
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Sydney 
(Continued from page 37) 


Maleuzynski, Aleksandr Helmann, 
Isador Goodman, and_ Eileen 
Ralf), and one violinist (Thomas 
Matthews) appeared in recitals. 
These artists gave an average of 
four recitals each in Sydney—a 
total of sixty. Miss Schwarzkopf, 
Mr. Schock, Mr. Helmann, Mr. 
Malcuzynski, and Mr. Matthews 
also appeared as soloists in sub- 
scription concerts. All were heard 
repeatedly in broadcasts over the 
ABC network. Most of the pro- 





grams, with a few exceptions, 
were well attended, though the 


public grew a little tired of listen- 
ing to vocalists toward the end of 
the season. So excellent a soprano 
as Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, how- 
ever, drew a capacity house even 
in her sixth recital, at the very end 
of the season. 

As I have 
\ustralian 
concerts 


written before, the 
public will patronize 
only by the artists it 
knows from records, radio broad- 
casts, or films, or—with its highly 
developed sense of gratitude, hos- 
pitality, and loyalty—visitors who 
have won a place for themselves 
in previous tours. 

The ABC’s policies in selecting 
from artists overseas deserves the 
highest praise. Besides engaging 
artists of world reputation, the 
commission is successfully seeking 
to acquaint the Australian public 
with young artists on their way to 
international fame. Isaac Stern, 
Jacob Lateiner, and the late Gin- 
ette Neveu are memorable in- 
stances. The ABC does not have 
to depend on the advance popu- 
larity of its guests, for it can in- 
troduce them as soloists in the sub- 
scription concerts. Whenever an 
artist proves his worth, good 
houses are assured at his recitals, 
because some 7,000 people have 
heard him with the orchestra. Last 
year, the Anglo-Russian pianist 
\leksandr Helmann, whose name 
was practically unknown in Aus- 
tralia, made a most successful 
debut at an ABC subscription con- 
cert, and his subsequent solo ap- 
pearances attracted full houscs. 


ISITS by American artists 

ceased almost completely, be- 
cause of the dollar shortage. The 
situation has become worse than 
ever since the devaluation of the 
\ustralian pound last September. 
The Government permits Ameri- 
can artists to take out of the coun- 
try earnings up to a total of 
£1,000. Where £A1,000 equalled 
$3,224 before the devaluation, at 
today’s exchange rate it represents 
only $2,240. Earnings above £A1,- 
000 must be left behind in Aus- 
tralia, but they may be invested 
here. Although each case is con- 
sidered on its merits, the general 
policy of the Central Bank has 
been to permit the transfer of di 
vidends or interest on investments. 
Artists who come from non-dollar 
areas can transfer higher amounts, 
but in each case the permission of 
the Central Bank has to be ob- 
tained. 

In the realms of opera and 
drama the Australian public has 
been starved for many years. It 
is no wonder, then, that the Italian 
Opera Company, brought here by 
J. C. Williamson in 1948-49, cre- 
ated attendance records. The com- 
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pany stayed in Australia and New 
Zealand for fourteen months, and 
over 600,000 heard its perform- 
ances. 

Under the sponsorship of the 
Arts Council of Great Britain, 
D. D. O’Connor arranged a tour 
of the Old Vic Company, headed 
by Sir Laurence Olivier and 
Vivien Leigh. The company toured 
both Australia and New Zealand 
in three plays— Sheridan’s The 
School for Scandal, Thornton 
Wilder’s The Skin of Our Teeth, 
and Shakespeare’s King Richard 
I1[—and in 24 weeks gave 179 


performances before more than 
300,000 people. At present, the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 


Company, also sponsored by the 


3ritish Council, is presenting 
Shakespeare’s Much Ado About 
Nothing and Macbeth to _ full 


houses in Sydney, after an enthus- 
iastic reception in Melbourne. 
This excellent company will stay 
in Australia for fifteen weeks. It 
cost $180,000 to bring 35 actors 
by air and scenery and properties 
by ship. Duplicate settings for 
Much Ado About Nothing were 
made at a cost of about $15,000, 
because the original settings were 
needed in England up to the last 
moment, and would not have 
reached Australia in time. 

Although these two theatrical 
companies, strictly speaking, have 
nothing to do with musical activi- 
ties, I mention them here partly 
because their tours give an idea of 
the cultural mission the British 
Arts Council is fulfilling in all 
parts of the world, and partly be- 
cause the visits of these companies 
demonstrate the need for a modern 
theatre building for Sydney’s mil- 
lion and a half inhabitants. The 
artistic and commercial potentiali- 
ties of visiting companies can never 
be fully exploited as long as they 
are forced to play in the old, small, 
Tivoli Theatre, which is complete- 
ly inadequate for modern stage 
production. Moreover, this theatre 
is available only for very limited 
periods, since the proprietors use 
the house for their own variety 
revues. Repeat seasons of the Wil- 
liamson opera group and the Old 
Vic Company, for which the peo- 
ple were clamoring, could not be 
arranged because no theatre was 
available. 


HESE desolate circumstances 

naturally have serious repercus- 
sions on young Australian mu- 
sicians and actors. Finding no op- 
portunity to obtain engagements 
or develop their talent by practical 
experience, they are compelled to 
feave the country. Literally hun- 





Bernard Heinze, conductor of the 
Victorian Symphony, in Melbourne 


dreds of young people have gone 
to England during the last few 
years, and many of them have 
done very well there. Unless an 
opera house and theatres are built 
without delay, so that opera and 
drama may be developed with the 
same forceful drive as our con- 
certs, this exodus is bound to con- 
tinue. 


The growth of orchestral activi- 
ties gives Australian composers 
ample opportunity to have their 
works performed in public con- 
certs. Compositions of the dean of 
Australian composers, Alfred Hill, 
now in his eightieth year, are 
played regularly. His newly com- 
pleted Welcome Overture, a sort 
of Haydn Farewell Symphony in 
reverse, with the conductor arriv- 
ing last on the platform, will re- 
ceive its premiere early this year, 
under Sir Bernard Heinze, in Mel- 
bourne. 

Edgar Bainton, an Englishman 
by birth, but now regarded as an 
Australian, conducted his own Epi- 
thalamion, composed in 1930, at a 
Sunday matinee concert last Sep- 
tember. The Melbourne composer 
Robert Hughes sprang into promi- 
nence last year with his Festival 
Overture and a lyric suite, Far- 
rago. Works by the duo-pianists 
Lindley Evans and Frank Hutch- 
ens were conducted by Eugene 
Goossens in a concert of the 
Queensland Symphony. The names 
of many other Australian com- 
posers have appeared on the con- 
cert programs—among them Mar- 
garet Sutherland, Clive Douglas, 
Horace Perkins, Miriam Hyde, 
Dulcie Holland, Dorian Le Gal- 
lienne, and Raymond Hanson. Our 
composers, however, have not yet 
found an idiom that can be called 
typically Australian. The one sig- 
nificant exception is John Antill’s 
ballet suite, Corroboree, which I 
have mentioned in previous re- 
ports. 


WO. internationally 

conductors, and 
third, will come to Australia to 
lead the ABC concerts in 1950. 
Definitely committed are Otto 
Klemperer, whose magnificent se- 
ries of concerts last season is still 
fresh in our memory, and the Eng- 
lish conductor, Albert Coates. The 
ABC also hopes to arrange a visit 
from Sir John Barbirolli, conduc- 
tor of the Hallé Orchestra, in 
Manchester, England, for a special 
summer season. Mr. Klemperer’s 
engagement will extend from Au- 
gust to October; Mr. Coates will 
open his tour towards the end of 
May. 

Erna Berger, soprano, will come 
to Australia for the second time in 
two years in mid-April, after her 
season at the Metropolitan Opera. 
Another visitor, well known in 
Australia from his previous tours, 
will be Edmund Kurtz, cellist, who 
will arrive at the end of May. 
Arthur Benjamin, Queensland- 
born composer, pianist, and con- 
ductor, will return to his native 
country after many years abroad 
—mostly in England—for a seven- 
week tour beginning in late Au- 
gust. He will conduct and appear 
as soloist with symphony orches- 
tras. 

Two young Australians, the 
Melbourne tenor William Herbert 
and the Adelaide pianist Allison 
Nelson, will return to Australia 
under contracts with the ABC. 
Mr. Herbert went to England, in 


renowned 
probably a 





Ninon Vallin, who toured Australia 


1947, and has won success there as 
an oratorio and concert singer. 
Miss Nelson has been studying at 
the Curtis Institute of Music, 
Philadelphia. She will be accom- 
panied by her husband, Harry 
Neal, musical director of a tele- 
vision station in Philadelphia. An- 
other visitor will be the young 
New Zealand-born pianist, Colin 
Horsley. 

The 1950 will open in 
February, with the world premicre 
of John Antill’s ballet, Corroboree. 
Edward Borovansky, Polish-Aus- 
tralian dancer, has devised the 
choreography. On this occasion 
the entire score will be heard for 
the first time. The orchestral suite, 
which has been played here before 
and in the United States, England, 


season 


Sweden, and Holland, contained 
parts from four of the seven 
movements. 

J. C. Wilhamson has again 


booked the young Israeli pianist, 
Pnina Salzman, well remembered 
from her first visit to Australia in 
1945. Louis Kentner, pianist, and 
Tito Schipa, tenor, will tour un- 
der the management of Australian 
Artists & Concerts Pty. Ltd. A. 
D. M. Longden will present Al- 
fredo Campoli, violinist. Sir Ben- 
jamin Fuller has signed the Sam 
Wooding Negro Choir, and is pre- 
paring a production of Gershwin’s 
Porgy and Bess. 

The Musica Viva ensemble, hav- 
ing given a very thorough survey 
of string quartet and piano quintet 
literature in the past four seasons, 
will direct its main attention this 
year to works for strings in com- 
bination with one or more wood- 
wind instruments. One program 
during the year will be devoted to 
works by J. S. Bach, in commem- 
oration of the bicentennial of his 
death. The British Council is ne- 
gotiating with the McMaster 
Quartet, English string and piano 
ensemble. Sinfonia da Camera, a 
small ensemble of string and 
woodwind players, will devote sev- 
eral concerts to chamber-music 
works by contemporary composers. 

Plans are under way to form a 
National Opera Company in Syd- 
ney, on lines similar to those of 
the Melbourne company. The spon- 
sors, a committee of 25 prominent 
Sydney residents, propose to set up 
a non-profit-making company and 
to find 2,000 or 3,000 subscribers. 
It is anticipated that the state gov- 
ernment will subsidize the move- 
ment; it has already undertaken to 
make a building available for re- 
hearsals. The committee hopes to 
make a start in September with 
one-act operas and works scored 
for small casts, if a suitable thea- 
tre can be found. 
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(Continued from page 37) 


tinguished and lucid rhythmic de- 
sign. An early sonata for violin 
and piano, published by the Lyre 
Bird Press, forecast in many pas- 
sages her mature gift for string 
writing. A trio, for clarinet, 
viola and piano, is characterized 
by the brave independence of the 
part writing. A quartet for clar- 
inet, viola, piano and horn, and 
a sonata for cello (or saxophone), 
and piano have been recorded by 
Columbia; and a collection of Five 
Songs has been published by the 
Oxford University Press. All Miss 
Sutherland’s compositions reveal 
a strongly selective turn of mind. 
Her most expansive works are 
dominated by stern self-criticism. 


INCE Eugene Ormandy discov- 
ered Dorian Le Gallienne in 
1944, and took the young com- 
poser’s flute sonata to America, a 
succession of celebrated musicians 
have ‘predicted his future reputa- 
tion as bringing honor to Aus- 
tralia. Since 1944 several of his 
works have been heard publicly 
or over the air in America, Eng- 
jand, France and South Africa. 
His Violin Sonata, which attract- 
el favorable comment by Mr. 
Goossens when first performed, in 
1946, by the Melbourne musicians 
liarry Hutchins and Roy Shep- 
I 
F 


WwW 


rd, was subsequently recorded 
or the South African Broadcast- 
ing Corporation by the English 
violinist Thomas Matthews, for 

hom it was originally written. 
The late Ginette Neveu was im- 
pressed by this sonata during her 

\ustralian tour in 1948, and asked 
for a copy with a view to playing 

in America. 

le Gallienne’s ballet, Contes 
lléraldiques, (or The Sleepy Prin- 
cess), has had several perform- 
ances in Melbourne and Tasmania, 
and a suite based on the principal 
episodes was conducted by Mr. 
Goossens and has since been sent 
to South Africa at the request of 
the High Commissioner for Aus- 
tralia. Three Divine Poems by 
John Donne were among his vocal 
works highly praised by the visit- 
ing Swiss soprano Sophie Wiess, 
who has presented the young com- 
poser’s Four Nursery Rhymes over 
the BBC since her return to Lon- 
don. Joan Hammond has also in- 
terested herself in Le Gallienne’s 
songs, and has included them in 
her recital repertoire in various 
countries. Incidental music for 
episodes from The Life of St. 
Francis, scored for organ, clavi- 
chord, male choir and soloists, was 
presented at the Melbourne Town 
Hall in 1948, and further proof 
of versatility appeared in his mu- 
sic for Othello (oboe and guitar), 
Twelfth Night (strings, flute and 
piano), The Rivals (two pianos), 
and in Three Psalms (for four- 
part choir and organ). 

There is no mistaking the qual- 
ity of Le Gallienne’s best work, 
which unites disturbing intensity 
with passages of equally disturbing 
beauty. To date, his talent ex- 
presses itself most surely when 
stimulated by great verbal imagery. 
The Donne sonnets, the St. Fran- 
cis, and the Three Psalms have 
extraordinary integrity of state- 
ment. This assured, passionate 
writing has no apparent connec- 
tion with a young man in a young 
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Linda Phillips 


country, who, in common with his 
fellow writers, can supply manu- 
scripts for performance but has no 
opportunity to see his work in 
print. 

A music critic, pianist, compos- 
er, and authority on Oriental 
chant and ancient Hebrew musi- 
cal writings, Linda Phillips makes 
important contributions to Mel- 
bourne’s cultural life. A number 
of her songs are in the concert 
repertoires of Marjorie Lawrence 
and Sophie Wiess, and of the 
Australian dramatic soprano Syl- 
via Fisher, who now lives in Lon- 
don. Several displaying 
Miss Phillips’ gift for exotic tone- 
color were warmly praised by Todd 
Duncan during his recent Aus- 
tralian season. The baritone has 
taken a selection to America with 
a view to publication. The visiting 
duo-pianists, Rawicz and Lan- 
dauer, also requested piano pieces 
for recording and concert use. 

Robert Hughes, a young Scot- 
tish-Australian, whose composi- 
tions were introduced to Canadian 
audiences by Sir Bernard Heinze, 
won the Australian Broadcasting 
Commission’s Prize Award for his 
Festival Overture, intended for 
use during the Royal visit. This 
sound and musicianly work has 
been successfully produced in Syd 
ney and Melbourne. The benefi 
cent Mr. Goossens has 
presented his Diversions on a 
Dance Tune and Fantasia for 
String Orchestra. Robert Hughes 
is at present working on a light 
overture, for use by the National 
Theatre Ballet, and an operetta. 

A program of contemporary 
music presented recently in Mel- 
bourne introduced an admirably 
written trio for two clarinets and 
bassoon by a German musician, 
Walter Wurzburger, now resident 
in Australia. This was the first 
public performance in Melbourne 
of Mr. Wurzburger’s music, and 
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Dorian Le Gallienne 


the many professional musicians 
in the audience were much im- 
pressed by the newcomer’s 
nomical technique. 

Kenneth Rowell and Ann Church 
are young artists whose gifts for 
décor and costume gave distinction 
to the National Theatre Ballet 
season. Music by Aaron Cop- 
land inspired Ann Church to an 
exciting display of sultry red and 
orange in a_ ballet, Les Belles 
Créoles, choreographed by a young 
Adelaide choreographer, Rex Reid. 
Kenneth Rowell, who specializes 
in subtle alliances of aquamarine 
and brown, contributed some beau 
tifully designed sets to the Na 
tional Theatre production of Don 
Giovanni, 

Hector Crawford’s appointment 
as one of the Commonwealth 
Trustees for the commonwealth 
state £60,000 fund to foster the 
National Theatre Movement is a 
welcome tribute to his work for 
young Australian talent. The com- 
monwealth will contribute £30,- 
000 and the states an equal amount 
to the fund, which will be admin- 
istered in the interests of both mu 
sic and drama. 


eco- 
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(Continued from page 53) 


offers particular features that are 
worthy of mention. Castro has not 
made use of a text specially pre 
pared as a libretto. He has fol- 
lowed Lorca’s comedy faithfully, 
respecting the text fully, and mak 
ing only a few cuts in order to 
bring it into line with musical 
necessities. With the exce ption of 
a few fragments, which are ad 
missible in the musical expansion 
of the material, there are no tra- 
ditional arias in The Prodigious 
Shoemaker’s Wife. Though he has 
treated the dialogue in accordance 
with the comedy, he has taken into 
consideration the melodic curve 
and the elasticity necessary to save 
the piece from monotonous recita 
tion. Therefore, in the original 
songs of Garcia Lorca, as in his 
own melodies, the melodies are 
free. Castro has chosen a hard 
road in making this invasion of 
the Spanish camp; but instead of 
writing a picturesquely superficial 
piece on the order of the sar 
suelas, he has chosen to follow a 
route more in keeping with his 
own personality. Though it is easy 
to point to many high moments in 
the score, the entire work is car- 
ried out with such unity and such 
admirable logic that it is fair to 
say that no passages can really be 
called superior to the rest. For 


the record, however, it is worth 
while to mention the overture; the 
final round of the first act; the 
choral treatment of the song, The 
Shoemaker’s Wife; and the mas- 
terly technique of the entire last 
act. 

Castro conducted the work with 
the assurance for which he is fa 
mous, and with the tenderness tl 
is natural to him. Among t 
members of the S.O.D.R.E. 
tre, all of whom performed 
enthusiasm and_ efficiency, 
Irene Gremova, soprano, in the 
title role; Ricardo Catena, bari 
tone, as the Shoemaker; Juan Car 
bonell, bass; and Miguel Angel, 
boy soprano. The stage direction 
was devised by the well-known 
Spanish actress Margharita Xirgu 
and the décor was by 
Horacio Butler. 
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EW significant new Argentine 

works in other forms wert 
made known during 1949. Among 
those to which the public gave du 
consideration were Carlos Paz’s 
Music 1946, for piano, composed 
within a_ rigorous twelve-ton¢ 
technique; a string quartet by 
Alberto E. Ginastera, which does 
not deviate harmonically from the 
line followed by the composer in 
earlier 
String Quartet in G major, in neo 
classical style; and a Tragic Overt 


compositions; Castro's 


ture, by Washington Castro, a 
composer indicated by this score 
to possess great ability in orches 
tral writing. 

The 1950 season has already 


begun, with the open-air season of 
the Colon, in the Palermo gardens 
In April, Wilhelm Furtwangler is 
to inaugurate the formal 
season with a performance of 
Bach’s St. Matthew Passion. Many 
other anniversary 
sach’s music will 
Other conductors who will prob 
ably appear in Buenos Aires 1 
the forthcoming season are [ri 
Kleiber, Albert Wolff, Rafael Ku 
belik, Sir Malcolm Sargent, l 
Kletzki, Carlo Zecchi, Carlos Cha 
vez, and Ferene Fricsay } 
Honegger may 
Buenos Aires to conduct his ora 
torio, Jeanne d’Are au 
and some of his other works. Ten 
tative plans are 
bring Ildebrando Pizzetti here, in 
connection with the staging of his 
latest opera, Vanna Lupa, at the 
Teatro Colon. 

Among the artists | 
Buenos Aires in 1950 are Wilhelm 
Backhaus, Alexander Brailowsky, 
Walter Gieseking, Friedrich Gul 
da, Marisa Regules, Witold Mal 
cuzynski, Rudolf Firkusny, Sigi 
Weissenberg, Alfred Cortot, Peter 
Wallfisch, Aldo Missicolini, Pierrs 
Fournier, Yehudi Menuhin, Jascha 
Heifetz, Marian Anderson, Mari 
emma, and the Hungarian String 
Quartet. 

The singers for the Teatro 
Colon opera season have not been 
announced, nor has the repertoiré 
been revealed. The new admin 
istration of the theatre, headed by 
Horacio Caillet-Bois, director gen 
eral, and Carlos Suffern, 
director, is actively at work plan- 
ning a distinctive season. They 
have already announced the for 
mation of two groups, one con- 
sisting of the best-known singers 
at the Teatro Colon, and the other 
made up of young singers begin- 
ning their careers, who will ap- 
pear in the Municipal Theatre. 
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than a sigh, with such oneness of 
spirit and execution. This was cham- 
ber music at its finest. 

—G. K. B. 


Landowska and Nies-Berger 
In Schweitzer Birthday Program 


A huge and truly representative au- 
dience heard the gala concert given in 
Town Hall in honor of the 75th birth- 
day of Albert Schweitzer on the ex- 
act date of that anniversary, Jan. 14. 
One feels convinced that the great 
man may well have been delighted 
by the music offered, if in his African 
retreat he heard it via radio. It_con- 
sisted exclusively of music by Bach, 
and some of it was performed in a 
fashion so surpassing that it would 
be hard to prophesy that anyone on 
hand will ever hear it done better. 
The climax of the occasion was the 
appearance of Wanda Landowska to 
perform on her harpsichord three pre- 
ludes and fugues from the first book 
of the Well-Tempered Clavier—those 
in G major, C minor and E flat 
minor—and, after a brief pause, the 
Italian Concerto. If there are words 
adequate to describe the stylistic per- 
fection of these masterpieces, there 
are certainly none better than those 
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Wanda Landowska 


E. Nies-Berger 


of Albert Schweitzer himself, who 
said, “Anyone who has heard Wanda 
Landowska play the Italian Concerto 
on her harpsichord finds it hard to 
understand how it could ever again 
be played on a modern piano.’ 

Dr. Schweitzer wrote this in his 
J. S. Bach, Le Musicien Poéte, in 1905. 
Today, 45 years later, they are truer 
than ever. In fact, no pianist or 
harpsichordist living can play the 
Italian Concerto without submitting 
to the yardstick of the Landowska 
comparison. Her brilliance and 
rhythm in the final Presto, for in- 
stance, are just as unapproachable as 
ever. Small wonder that Mme. Lan- 
dowska’s playing brought even more 
than the customary demonstration, and 
that she found it impossible to retire 
without adding an extra favor to her 
contributions. 

Before and 
performances, 


after the Landowska 
Edouard Nies-Berger 
conducted a chamber orchestra in 
finely authoritative and musicianly 
performances of a number of sin- 
fonias, sonatas, sonatinas, and other 
instrumental pages from ten Bach 
cantatas, among them Unto Us a 
Child is Born; King of Heaven, Be 
Thou Welcome; My Spirit Was in 
Heaviness; The Heavens Laugh, The 
Earth Itself Rejoices; God’s Time is 


the Best Time; The Hungry Shall 
Eat; and the Easter Oratorio. 
—H. F. P. 


Robert Burns Memorial 
Times Hall, Jan. 14 


A program in honor of Robert 
Burns’ birthday (the Scottish poet 
was born i * 1824) was given in Times 
Hall by Catherine Heaney, soprano; 
Fred Tait-Douglas, tenor; Murdoch 
and Donald Buchanan, bz vgpipers ; and 
Babs Bruce and Mae Graham, danc- 
ers. The singers presented popular 
Scotch songs, as well as ones to texts 
by Burns, and the dancers, accom- 
panied by the bagpipers, demonstrated 
highland flings and sword dances. 
Most of the participants appeared 
in costume. 

N. P. 
OTHER RECITALS 


MurHAL Ku —— 
Hall, Jan. 1 

Ben DeWrrr Jones, 
Hall, Jan. 2. 

Mary MaAtuzzo, 
TANZA GERO, 
Hall, Jan. 8 


tenor; Carnegie 


baritone; Times 


Cos- 
Fischer 


soprano; and 
tenor; Carl 


MARION BurkOUGH, soprano; Times 
Hall, Jan. 8. 

Hartt Foundation 

Opens Annual Institute 
HartrorD, Conn. — The Julius 


Hartt Musical Foundation will begin 
its second annual Institute of Contem- 
porary American Music, on Jan. 18, 
in Hartt Auditorium, with a program 
devoted to the music of Roger Ses- 
sions. The composer will be at the 
piano for the presentation of a scene 
from his opera, The Trial of Lucul- 
lus, and will Understanding 
versus Sophistication. Future pro- 
grams will concern themselves with 
music by Harrison Kerr, on Feb. 
Henry Cowell, on March 15; Aaron 
Copland, on April 12; and Samuel 
Barber, on May 19. The composers 
will be present at their programs to 
lecture and answer questions asked 
by members of the audience. 
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Israel Orchestra 
To Visit America 
In January 1951 


The Israel Philharmonic will visit 
the United States for the first time 
in January, 1951, for a _ten-week 
tour, according to a joint announce- 
ment by S. Hurok and Edward A. 
Norman, president of the, American 
Fund for Israel Institutions. Paul 
Paray, French conductor, who di- 
rected the orchestra in the fall of 
1949, and Leonard Bernstein will con- 
duct a considerable number of the 
concerts. The full orchestra, number- 
ing 95 players, will fly from Israel 
to this country late in December, and 
the first concert will be given in early 
January. 

Negotiations for the tour were re- 
cently completed between the Ameri- 
can Fund for Israel Institutions and 
the Israel Philharmonic, which has 
been a beneficiary of the fund since 
1942. According to the terms of the 
agreement, the American organiza- 
tion will bring the orchestra to this 
country, while the American tour it- 
self will be under the direction of 
Mr. Hurok. 

“The leading conductors and soloists 
in the United States,” Mr. Hurok 
said, “will be invited to participate 
in the Israel Philharmonic concert 
series. We hope to make their tour 
here not only a tribute to their fine 
musical achievements, but also to the 
extraordinary part they have played, 
both in peace and war, in the life 
of the state of Israel.” 

Mr. Bernstein, who is scheduled to 
return to Israel this spring to con- 
duct the orchestra for the third time, 
paid a tribute to the group at the 
press conference announcing the tour. 
“The growth of the Israel Philhar- 
monic has paralleled the growth of 
the country,” said Mr. Bernstein. “The 
orchestra was founded in Israel and 
continued to develop because the peo- 
ple of Israel regarded music as a 
necessity and not a luxury. It is truly 
a product of the people of Israel, 
whose love and enthusiasm for music 
are unsurpassed. Israel, as a result 
has developed an inspiring and dyna- 


mic orchestra. | can assure you, after 
several trips to Israel, that it is a 
delight to conduct them, and that it 
will be most dramatic and interest- 
ing adventure for America to hear 
this orchestra, which truly mirrors 
the spirit of Israel.” 

Mr. Paray, who recently arrived 


in the United States to fill as guest 
conductor an engagement with the 
Pittsburgh Symphony, said that he 
was “deeply stirred” to learn of the 
decision to bring the orchestra to this 


country. “It will mean so much to 
the orchestra, to the people of Israel, 
and to the people of the United 
States,” he predicted. “While their 
program will possess great variety, 
you will also have an opportunity 
to hear some of the music of Israel. 


The music of Israel has not had 
enough time to develop completely, 
and the orchestra insists—and this is 
true of all the arts in that country 

that the music be good as well as 
by an Israeli composer. But you will 
get a good taste of it, and there are 
several very interesting Israeli com- 
positions included in their repertory.’ 

Describing the project as “a part 
of the American Fund’s plan to de- 
velop intercultural relations between 
the United States and Israel, Mr. 
Norman said: “We believe that the 
orchestra will receive a cordial wel- 
come in this country. Though it will 
not give its first concert until Jan- 
uary, 1951, it has been necessary for 
us to make this announcement this 
far in advance because there have 
been several unauthorized reports con- 
cerning its visit here, and many, many 
inquiries. All of these show an eager 
interest in the orchestra. 

“As to the orchestra 
only say that it has a 


itself, I can 
very stirring 





history since its first concert in Tel 
Aviv in 1936, conducted by Arturo 
Toscanini. It was formed by Bronis- 
law Hubermann, who recruited Jew- 
ish musicians from many countries 
in Europe, particularly where the 
Nazi regime had infiltrated. Since 
that time, it has gone through about 
seven years of peace and seven years 
of war, and during both the orchestra 
served the people of Israel nobly.” 


Soekoro and Devi Wani 
Museum of Natural History, Dec, 29 


Soekoro, Devi Wani, and a group 
of Indonesian dancers gave this pro- 
gram in the series, Around the World 
with Dance and Song, at the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History. 
Their appearance followed by two 
days the assumption of sovereignty 
by their homeland, and it was an 
nounced that Soekoro and Devi Wani, 
his wife, would return shortly to In 
donesia to work and teach among 
their countrymen. 

Their program consisted of dance 
representative of general Indonesia: 
culture, including Javanese and Bali 
nese. The works ranged in style fror 
highly formal, symbolic patterns t 
outright pantomime. The forma 
dances, whatever the subject, had < 
graceful fluidity of movement, a con 
templative restraint, and a hypnoti 
repetitiveness in movement that pro 
duced a constantly lovely effect. The 
lighter folk dances broke out int 
sharp, explicit pantomime, of great 
charm and considerable humor. 

Devi Wani danced with unfailing 
smoothness and control, while Soekor« 
and the other performers adequately 
realized the works they appeared in 
The gamelan orchestra was, as always 
a delight to the ear. 

An unscheduled event was a high 
point of the evening. Koko, two-year- 
old son of Soekoro and Devi Wani, 
appeared in a brief solo dance, after 
the intermission, displaying a remark 
able rhythmic sense, erectness of car 
riage, and self-assurance 
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the first time this season. As the Duke, 
one of his best roles, Giuseppe di 
Stefano sang with lovely tone and 
commendably smooth line. Lubomir 
Vichegonov, who made his debut as 
Sparatucile last season, repeated his 
soundly conceived dramatic impersona- 
tion, and sang resonantly. Irra Petina, 
the new Maddalena, gave a lively, 
soubrettish performance. The other 
seasonal newcomers—Alessio de Pa- 
olis as Brosa and John Baker as 
Ceprano—went about their business 
with their familiar authority. 

Leonard Warren contributed his 
magnificent Rigoletto, and Erna 
Berger was again an excellent Gilda. 
Jonel Perlea conducted masterfully. 
The other roles, all capably filled, 
were taken by Clifford Harvuot, Inge 
Manski, and Thelma Altman. 

-J. H. Jr. 


Lohengrin, Jan. 7, 2:00 


Helen Traubel and Lauritz Melchior 
sang the roles of Elsa and Lohengrin 
in the second performance of Wag- 
ner’s opera. Otherwise the cast was 
the same as that of the Dec. 30 per- 
formance. 

Miss Traubel’s serenely lyrical sing- 
ing was appropriate to Elsa’s ab- 
orbed, ecstatic moods. Her acting 
was filled with restraint and quiet 
dignity, and her costumes, while mod- 
ern in style, were appropriate and 
tasteful. Mr. Melchior’s aplomb and 
familiarity with his role endowed his 
performance with considerable con- 
viction. 

\strid Varnay repez ated her stirring 
characterization of Ortrud; Herbert 
Janssen, Dezso Ernster, and Frank 
Guarrera again contributed fine per- 
ormances in other roles; and Fritz 
Stiedry conducted with authority. The 
production’s pageantry seemed uncom- 
fortably crowded and fussy, and the 
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Louis Melangon 
Brian Sullivan as Samson 


headless dove, sent to guide Lohen- 
grin’s boat away, was as immovable as 
before. 

—R. E. 
La Traviata, Jan. 7 


The Saturday night popular-price 
audience was offered a La Traviata 
without musical distinction or dra- 
matic edge. Nadine Conner, singing 
Violetta here for the first time since 
1947, made a pale personality of the 
heroine until the last act, when her 
singing and acting began to reflect 
some of the pathos of the situation. 
James Melton was a thrice familiar 
Alfredo, and Enzo Mascherini_ re- 
peated the bluff singing he had sub- 
mitted in his earlier appearance in this 
opera. Even Jonel Perlea contributed 
to the general drabness of the occa- 
sion by failing to achieve his wonted 
lyricism and precision from the or- 
chestra. The secondary parts were 
taken by Maxine Stellman, Lucille 
Browning, Alessio de Paolis, George 
Cehanovsky, Lawrence Davidson, and 
Osie Hawkins. Peggy Smithers and 
Marina Svetlova undertook the solo 
chores in the ballet. -- 


Faust, Jan, 9 


The third performance of Faust 
brought forward Licia Albanese in her 
first M: irguerite of the year, and Enzo 
Mascherini in his first Valentin at the 
Metropolitan. The rest of the cast 
was retained from previous presenta- 
tions. 

Miss Albanese was the shining light 
of a generally weak production. Dur- 
ing most of the opera she sang lightly, 
flexibly, and expressively, with a 
lovely tone. In this fashion she suited 
her singing to the character, and was 
able to give the climactic passages in 
the last act unusual power and im- 
pact. Her portrayal achieved a con- 
vincing and affecting youthfulness in 
the earlier scenes, and dramatic force 
in the later ones. 

Mr. Mascherini seemed ill at ease 
in his new role, which may have ac- 
counted for the vocal unsteadiness of 
his first-act aria. Not until his death 
scene did he manifest a sense of se- 
curity, where his singing developed 
greater emotion al communication. 

Giuseppe di Stefano, Italo Tajo, 
Inge Manski, Claramae Turner, and 
Denis Harbour completed the cast. 
For a third performance, the produc- 
tion had a surprisingly unrehearsed 
air, and the inaccuracies and _half- 
heartedness of the chorus and _ ballet 
seemed unwarranted. Wilfred Pel- 
letier conducted. 

R. E. 
Samson et Dalila, Jan. 8 


When Saint-Saéns’ Biblical opera 
was given for the fourth time this 
season, as a benefit for the Mizrachi 
Women’s Organization, two singers 
stepped into their parts on short notice. 
Brian Sullivan substituted for Kurt 
Jaum, 
first time at the Metropolitan; and 
Lorenzo Alvary, who had sung the 
part in an earlier performance, took 
over for Osie Hawkins in the role of 
Abimelech. A third exchange in cast, 


appearing as Samson for the * 


scheduled from the outset, gave 
Jerome Hines his first opportunity to 
intone the measures allotted to the 
Old Hebrew. 

Mr. Sullivan is well endowed by 
nature for the part of Samson, for 
his voice is sturdy and free, and his 
physique suits him to a character who 
is’ at once heroic and youthful. If his 
phrasing lacked finesse and color, and 
if his acting was static and dependent 
upon such clichés as the familiar 
hands-on-the-chest attitude, there was 
nevertheless no reason not to antici- 


*pate that he will become a distinctive 


Samson when he prepares the role 
with more care and insight. At least, 
this surprise appearance found him 
ready to cope with the basic vocal and 
musical requirements; and this fact 
alone sets him apart from most tenors 
Mr. Alvary was a properly rough 
and angry Abimelech. Mr. Hines sang 
with sonorous tone, but the words 
seemed to mean little to him, and he 
kept forgetting that he was supposed 
to look old. Both Risé Stevens, as 
Dalila, and Robert Merrill, as the 
High Priest, gave their most substan- 
tial performances thus far. The cast 
also included Emery Darcy, Paul 
Franke, and Clifford Harvuot. Marina 
Svetlova and Leon Varkas headed the 
ballet in the bacchanale, and Emil 

Cooper conducted. 
—C. § 


Der Rosenkavalier, Jan. 10 


With several changes in cast and 
a new conductor, the fourth perfor- 
mance of Strauss’ Der Rosenkavalier 
served as a benefit for Smith Col- 
lege. Apparently the alumnae were 
not too energetic about selling tickets, 
since for the first time this season 
there were a good many rows of 
empty seats. 

Max Rudolf conducted the opera 
for the first time at the Metropolitan, 
and demonstrated, as he has in all 
his previous assignments, a firm tech- 
nical mastery of the problems of the 
score, an exceptionally effective sense 
of pacing, and a warm sympathy for 
lyric passages. 

Jarmila Novotna joined the 
Octavian, singing with 
fresh and attractive tone, 
sonating the impetuous boy in most 
convincing fashion. Of the others 
new to this year’s cast, Nadine Con 
ner sang prettily as Sophie; Kurt 
Baum delivered the Italian Tenor’s 
aria with glorious ease and resonance; 
and Alessio de Paolis made Valzacchi 
a wonderfully sharp-edged, nasty little 
intrigant. Except for Lawrence 
Davidson, who appeared in the tiny 
part of the Notary for the first time 
at the Metropolitan, the rest of the 
roles were in the care of artists who 
had sung them in earlier representa- 
tions—Eleanor Steber, Emanuel List, 
Hugh Thompson, Thelma Votipka, 
Herta Glaz, Lorenzo Alvary, Emery 
Darcy, Paul Franke, Leslie Chabay, 
Paula Lenchner, Maxine Stellman, 
Thelma Altman, Lois Hunt, Matthew 
Vitucci, Ludwig Burgstaller, and 
Peggy Smithers. 


cast as 
unusually 
and imper 


—C.S 

L'Elisir d'Amore, Jan, 11 
Donizetti’s L’Elisir d’Amore was 

given its third performance of the 
season without change in the cast, 
which comprised Bidu Sayao, Paula 
Lenchner, Ferruccio T a etn Giu- 
seppe Valdengo, and Salvatore Bac- 
caloni. Giuseppe Antonicelli con- 
ducted. 

N. P. 
Die Meistersinger, Jan, 12 


Almost two years have elapsed since 
Die Meistersinger was last heard at 
the Metropolitan. For some time pre- 
viously the work had been going 
down-hill at this theatre. Therefore, 
when it passed out of the repertoire 
altogether there were hopes that 
when, sooner or later, it returned, i 
would be subjected to a thoroughgoing 
restudy, and might recapture some of 
the festival spirit it had when George 

(Continued on page 79) 
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Jeanne D’Are Au Bucher Given 


BostonSymphonyPerformance 


Boston 

jig Boston Symphony, conducted 
by Charles Munch, gave Honeg- 
ger’s striking dramatic oratorio, 
Jeanne d’Arc au Bicher, at Symphony 
Hall, on Dec. 30 and 31. Both score 
and performance were intensely mov- 
ing and of memorable quality. Vera 
Zorina, who had taken the title role 
when the work was given its Ameri- 
can premiere by the New York Phil- 
harmonic - Symphony, under Mr. 
Munch, two seasons ago, repeated her 
performance, and Arnold Moss took 
the other spoken part, Frére Domi- 
nique. The vocal soloists were Frances 
Yeend and Edna Mayer, sopranos; 
Marion Hawkes, contralto; David 
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Lloyd, tenor; Edmond Hurshell, bass; 
and Robert Irwin, boy soprano. Arthur 
Fiedler had assembled and excellently 
trained a special chorus for these per- 
formances, and a small choir of boys 
from the Roxbury Mission Church, 
Rodolphe Pepin, director, assisted. 

Honegger’s oratorio was preceded 
by the Allegretto from Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony, played in memory 
of Helen B. Dane, long a generous 
friend of the orchestra. 


On Jan. 6 and 7, the orchestra’s 
program was entirely French, com- 
paratively light - weight, but very 


charming. Francis Poulenc’s Piano 
Concerto, composed last summer, was 
played for the first time, with the 
composer as soloist. The concerto’s 
abundant themes include full-blown 
tunes, gay and popular, one of which, 
a fragment of an old French song, 
sounds remarkably like Swanee River. 
The concerto is well-made, elegantly 
scored, and something of a jeu d’esprit. 
Mr. Poulenc played the solo part ably. 

Mr. Munch also conducted the or- 
chestra in the Overture to Lalo’s Le 
Roi d’Ys; Bizet’s C major Symphony, 
new to this series of concerts; and 
two works by Ravel, Valses Nobles et 
Sentimentales, and La Valse. The 
last score had an almost terrifyingly 
intense performance. 

Yehudi Menuhin played Brahms’ 
Violin Concerto with the orchestra at 
the mid-season concert for the benefit 
of its pension fund, on Jan. 8. Mr. 
Munch conducted, and the rest of the 
program included the Handel-Harty 
Water Music and Schumann’s Fourth 
Symphony. Mr. Menuhin’s nerform- 
ance was notable for its stylistic ap- 
propriateness. 

Nicole Henriot gave her first Bos- 
ton recital, on Jan. 5, in Jordan Hall. 
The French pianist repeated the suc- 
cess she had enjoyed when she played 
Liszt's Piano Concerto in E flat with 
the Boston Symphony, last season. 
She displayed great technical facility, 
and, at 24, seemed a remarkably ma- 
ture musician. Her sizable program 
presented the Bach-Vivaldi Concerto 
Grosso in D, the Brahms - Handel 
Variations, and works by Fauré, 
Chopin, and Ravel. 

On Jan. 8, at 
Griller Quartet played Mozart’s D 
minor Quartet, K. 421, and Proko- 
fieff’s D minor Quartet, Op. 50, with 
sensitivity, grace, and subtlety. They 
were joined by Boris Goldovsky in a 
nearly ideal performance of Brahms’ 
Piano Quintet in F minor. 

A program of ballads and _ folk 
songs was given by Richard Dyer- 
3ennet, in Jordan Hall, on Jan. 10. 
The largely unknown sixteenth-cen- 
tury literature for lute and voice was 
represented by works of Luis Milan 
and Thomas Campion. Rudolf Fir- 
kusny combined virtuosity and pro- 
found musicianship in his recital in 
the ballroom of Hotel Statler, on Jan. 
11—the fourth Boston Morning Musi- 
cale in aid of the Boston School of 
Occupational Therapy. The pianist 
played Beethoven’s Sonata in 
minor, Op. 10, No. 1; Mozart’s Vari- 
ations on a Minuet of Mr. Duport; 
Schumann’s Fantasy; and works by 
Martinu, Barber, and Stravinsky. 

German and French songs were 
offered by Maggie Teyte in her re- 
cital, postponed from November, in 
Jordan Hall, on Jan. 13. The strik- 
ingly individual singer proved a stimu- 
lating performer, and George Reeves 
was again her fine accompanist. 

Celia Yuan, young Chinese pianist, 
made her Boston debut on Jan. 11 at 
Jordan Hall, presenting Beethoven’s 
Rondo in G, Op. 51, No. 2; Mozart’s 
Sonata in D, K. 311; Schumann’s 
Symphonic Etudes; two Bach tran- 
scriptions; and shorter works. 

—Cyrus Durcin 


Jordan 


Hall, the 





Alexandre Gretchaninoff, at the piano, plays his Cradle Song for Frances Yeend 
and Max Reiter, San Antonio Symphony conductor. In token of the Russian com- 
poser's 85th birthday, the soprano sang the song with the orchestra, and the con- 
ductor presented the world premiere of the symphonic suite, Dobrynya Nikititch 


Lyric Theatre 
Thrives in Cleveland 


CLEVELAND.—A full-time lyric thea- 
tre is now flourishing in Cleveland, 
playing nightly to enthusiastic and re- 
sponsive audiences with a = of two 
productions. One is  Gian-Carlo 
Menotti’s The Medium, and the other, 
perhaps of greater interest because of 
its newness, is Carl Orff’s Die Kluge, 
given for the first time in the United 
States, and sung in English under the 
title The Wise Maiden. 

These were first presented here dur- 
ing the week of Dec. 5, when Kara- 
mu House, long recognized for its 
pioneering work in the field of Negro 
cultural and artistic endeavor, opened 
its new $500,000 theatre. Two audi- 
toriums have been built into this new 
structure. One is a proscenium thea- 
tre seating 223 persons, and the other 
is an arena, accommodating 140. The 
Medium is given in the proscenium 
theatre, and The Wise Maiden in the 
arena. 

The opening of these productions 
marks the beginning of the first full- 
time lyric theatre in Cleveland. The 
man chiefly responsible for founding 
this organization is Benno D. Frank, 
former European opera director, who 
directed the current productions. 

Future plans include productions of 
Méhul’s Joseph and of Hauptmann’s 
Hanneles Himmelfahrt, which is be- 
ing adapted freely into the Negro 
idiom from the German, and for 
which a musical score is being com- 
posed. 


METCALFE 


Koussevitzky Fund 
To Library of Congress 


WASHINGTON—Serge Koussevitzky, 
music director emeritus of the Boston 
Symphony, recently turned over the 
administration of the Koussevitzky 
Music Foundation to the Library of 
Congress. Mr. Koussevitzky set up 
the foundation, which has assets of 
more than $100,000, in 1942, as a 
memorial to his first wife, Nathalie 
Koussevitzky. In the first eight years 
of its existence, the Koussevitzky 
Music Foundation commissioned 
works from 35 composers. The manu- 
scripts of these works will be placed 
in the Library of Congress, which will 
also assume responsibility for award- 
ing future commissions to composers. 
The assistance of the foundation has 
gone primarily to American com- 
posers, but it is not limited to them. 
Among the distinguished commis- 
sioned works have been Benjamin 
Britten’s opera, Peter Grimes; Béla 
Barték’s Concerto for Orchestra; Igor 
Stravinsky's Ode, for orchestra; 


—JouHN G. 


. 
Darius Milhaud’s Second Symphony; 
Aaron Copland’s Third Symphony; 
Arnold Schénberg’s Survivor of War- 
saw; and Marc bBlitzstein’s opera 
Regina. 

The directors of the original Kous- 
sevitzky Music Foundation will serve 


as advisers to the library. Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky is chairman, and the other 
directors are Mrs. Koussevitzky, 


Aaron Copland, Howard Hanson, 
Gregor Piatigorsky, William Schu- 
man, Richard Burgin, and Leonard 
Bernstein. 
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Szell first conducted it at the Metro- 
politan some years back. The opera 
having passed into the hands of Fritz 
Reiner and being partly recast, one 
had grounds to anticipate a general 
freshening and a newly animating 
spirit. 

These hopes were rather sorely dis- 
appointed when the great comedy came 
back on Jan. 12. There had been little 
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Louis Melangon 
Richard Tucker as Rodolfo 


appreciable improvement since its last 
representation in the spring of 1948. 
Those who anticipated great disclos- 
ures from Mr. Reiner’s treatment of 
the score were no more convinced 
than they had been by his Parsifal last 
season that W agner is his province. 
His conception of Die Meistersinger 
lacks the sense of the Wagnerian de- 
sign, the great, flowing line, the ad- 
justment of detail to the grand, over- 
all architecture, the lyrical sweep, and 
the freshness and vernal poetry. His 
tempos were here too fast, there too 
slow. The prelude was without spa- 
ciousness, the introduction to the third 
act without elevation and spirituality. 
The conductor conveyed little of the 
fragrance of the Flieder monologue, 
the tender loveliness of the music in 
the scene between Sachs and Eva, or 
the summer-night moods of the sec- 
ond act. 

Mr. Reiner is to be thanked, how- 
ever, for re-opening David’s matchless 
enumeration of the various tones and 
modes of the mastersinger catalogue. 
The second and third acts, however, 
more than paid for this restoration; 
and one noted with regret that Sach’s 
lovely passage in E major, “Darf ich 
die Arbeit nicht entfernen,” had once 
more been eliminated. The cuts in the 
third act were just as shocking as 
they were a few years ago. It is 
nothing less than barbarism to violate 
the scene between Sachs and Stolzing 
by cold-bloodedly eliminating those 
pages from “Mein Freund! Das grad’ 
ist Dichters Werk” to “Mein Freund, 
in holder Jugendzeit;” and it is inde- 
fensible to drop the second strophe of 
the Prize Song in the Festwiese epi- 
sode, even if the Metropolitan has 
long made this a cynical custom. 

Ferdinand Frantz, the Hans Sachs 
of the revival, was singing the role for 
the first time. He began well; the first 
act was intelligently done, and the 
music seemed to lie more comfortably 
for his voice than that of the Die 
Walkure Wotan. But as the evening 
progressed, his embodiment became 
increasingly colorless and_ sketchy, 
hardly more than an undeveloped out- 
line. The extent to which he will 
eventually elaborate the impersonation 
can scarcely be decided on the strength 
of this first performance. 

Deszo Ernster supplied a competent 
Pogner and sang his address well. Set 
Svanholm, the Stolzing, sounded tired 
and not a little out of voice. Gerhard 
Pechner bravely went through his 
3eckmesser in spite of an automobile 
accident on the day of the perform- 
ance. Possibly the unsettling experi- 
ence tempered to some degree his cus- 
tomary clowning, though even at that 
there was still far too much of it. 
Peter Klein’s David was intelligent 
and well in the picture, but he, too, 
was vocally out of sorts. Mack Har- 
rell returned to the Metropolitan after 
a year’s absence, to contribute to the 


ensemble his praiseworthy Kothner. 


Clifford Harvuot deserves a special 
word of praise for one of the best 
Night Watchmen any Metropolitan 
performance of Die Meistersinger has 
offered in a long time. 

Astrid Varnay was a statuesque and 


mature Eva, Her Singing, however, 
was the finest by far that character- 
ized the performance; it is long, more- 
over, since one has heard a trill so 
even and beautifully sustained as Miss 
Varnay’s in the “Keiner wie du so 
hold zu werben weiss!” Margaret 
Harshaw’s robust Magdalena was 
vocally acceptable. Leslie Chabay, 
Paul Franke, Hugh Thompson, Ales- 
sio de Paolis, Osie Hawkins, Emery 
Darcy, Lorenzo Alvary and Lawrence 
Davidson rounded out the ensemble of 
masters. The chorus sang well. The 
riot scene was a tame affair; it was 
hard to believe that Herbert Graf, 
who staged it so admirably a few 
years ago, was still in command. 


—H. F. P. 
Carmen, Jan, 13, 1:00 


Attentive and enthusiastic young- 
sters from New York, New Jersey, 
and Connecticut filled the auditorium 
to capacity for the first of the special 
students’ matinees, sponsored by the 
Metropolitan Opera Guild. Irra Petina, 
repeating her impersonation of the 
gypsy heroine, was in the fresh com- 
pany of Kurt Baum, as Don José, 
and Frank Guarrera, as Escamillo, 
neither of whom had sung in this 
opera in the season’s earlier perform- 
ances. Mr. Baum’s singing of the tenor 
music has gained immeasurably in ar- 
tistry since his earlier years in the 
part; this time he achieved admirable 
control and smoothness of line, and 
revealed a new asset in the cultivated 
falsetto, of attractive timbre, that he 
used in the first-act duet with Anne 
Bollinger, the Micaéla of the after- 
noon. Mr. Guarrera’s performance is 
more insouciant than it used to be, 
both vocally and visually, and his 
voice was in fine, resonant shape. 
Philip Kinsman, as Zuniga, also joined 
the Carmen cast for the first time this 
season; Inge Manski, as Frasquita, 
and Thelma Altman, as Mercedes, 
sang their parts for the first time at 
the Metropolitan. Jonel Perlea con- 
ducted, and the other members of the 
cast were George Cehanovsky, Alessio 
de Paolis, and John Baker. 

—C, S. 


La Boheme, Jan, 13 


Richard Tucker sang his first 
Rodolfo this season on this occasion, 
and lent additional brilliance to a 
sparkling performance. His voice was 
in fine condition, and his ringing, full 
tones were a joy to hear. Not only did 
the high register and the full volume 
receive expert treatment, but piano 
passages were unusually subtle and 
fine-spun, and his middle voice was 
rich and under firm control. His first- 
act aria and the duets with Mimi in 
the third act were splendid examples 
of vocalism, Bidu Sayao was in the 
main equal to this display, and sang 
freely and with considerable impact. 
The Bohemians were in cheerful mood. 
Enzo Mascherini sang Marcello; Hugh 
Thompson, Schaunard; and Nicola 
Moscona, Colline. The others were 
Lois Hunt, as Musetta; Melchiorre 
Luise, as Benoit and Alcindoro; and 
Paul Franke and Lawrence Davidson. 
Giuseppe Antonicelli conducted. = 


Lucia di Lammermoor, Jan, 14, 2:00 


Patrice Munsel replaced Lily Pons, 
who had been scheduled to sing the 
title role, in the fourth performance of 
Donizetti’s Scottish tragedy. The other 
members of a familiar cast were 
Thelma Votipka, Jan Peerce, Fran- 
cesco Valentino, Jerome Hines, Thom- 
as Hayward, and Leslie Chabay. 
Pietro Cimara conducted. 

—N. P. 


Die Walkiire, Jan, 14 


Four principals made their first 
seasonal appearances in their roles at 
this third performance of Wagner's 
opera, one of them unexpectedly. The 
previous cast of Die Walktire had 
been considerably juggled, and indis- 
position still plagued the opera, for 
Herbert Janssen was not able to ap- 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Aaron Avshalomoff Symphony 


Given Premiere In Cincinnati 


Cincinnati 

HE world premiere of Aaron 
Avshalomoft’s Symphony No. 2, 

in E minor, based on Chinese 
scales and rhythms, was given by the 
Cincinnati Symphony, under Thor 
Johnson’s direction, in the subscrip- 
tion concerts for Dec. 30 and 31. Mr. 
Avshalomoff, who was born in Ni- 
kolaievsk, a Siberian town on the 
Chinese border, has spent almost thirty 


years in northern China. His score 
requires Chinese instruments, and 
these were lent to the Cincinnati 


orchestra by the composer for these 


performances, which the Voice of 
America recorded for future broad- 
casts. 


The same program presented Pierre 
Fournier as soloist in Haydn’s Cello 
Concerto in D major, Op. 101, which 
he played with polish and _ sensitive 
musicianship. The concerts opened 
with the first local performance of 
Johann Christian Bach’s Sinfonia in 
E flat, for double orchestra, and closed 
with a suite from Strauss’ Der Ros- 
enkavalier. 

Another first performance, James 
G. Heller’s Rhapsody for Orchestra, 
was given in the concerts for Dec. 
16 and 17. The composer is rabbi 
of the Isaac M. Wise Temple in Cin- 
cinnati, a post he has held for almost 
thirty years. Sigmund Effron, con- 
certmaster of the orchestra, played 
Wieniawski’s Second Violin Concerto, 
and the program was completed by 
Brahms’ Second Serenade and Tchai- 
kovsky’s Romeo and Juliet. 

A cappella choruses from Walnut 
Hills and Hughes High Schools ap- 
peared in the program for Dec. 22 
and 23, singing Hugo Wolf’s Christ- 
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THE FIVE-WIND 
ENSEMBLE 


“performs a very valuable function in 
our current musical life by bringing 
to us, in admirable performances, the 
fine classical and modern chamber 
works that are not accommodated by 








our standardized concert set-up." 
(Arthur V. Berger, music critic of 
N. Y. Herald Tribune) 
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| 
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Privilege to see her."" (Norman Nairn, 
Rochester Democrat & Chronicle) 
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Kirkconnell, President, Acadia Uni- 
versity, Wolfville, Nova Scotia) 
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mas Night and Ralph Vaughan Wil- 
liams’ Fantasia on Christmas Carols. 
Sara Fogel, soprano, and Robert Mc- 
Spadden, tenor, were the soloists in the 
first work, and Julian Patrick, bari- 
tone, was soloist in the second. Mr. 
Johnson, who was leading choral com- 
positions for the first time here, 
achieved a fine balance between the 
orchestral and choral ensembles. 

During the finale of Vaughan Wil- 
liams’ fantasia the auditorium lights 
were gradually dimmed until only a 
huge candle, framed by a holly wreath 
on the organ, gave light, and the 
closing words, “Glory to God and 
peace to men, Both now and ever- 
more, Amen!” were sung pianissimo 
in a darkened hall. The remainder of 
the program included the Casadesus- 
Steinberg transcription of C.P.E. 
Bach’s Concerto in D, for orchestra; 
Liadoff’s Eight Russian Folk Songs, 
Op. 58; and the first movement, En- 
gelkonzert, from Hindemith’s Mathis 
der Maler. 

LIFFORD CURZON gavea piano 

recital, remarkable for its strik- 
ing interpretations and range of 
color, in the Hotel Netherland’s Hall 
of Mirrors, for the Matinee Musicale 
Club, on Dec. 14. On the evening of 
the same day the Paganini Quartet 
gave memorable performances of 
Mozart’s Quartet in B flat, K. 458; 
Beethoven’s Quartet in F minor, Op. 
95; and Brahms’ Quartet in A minor, 
Op. 51, No. 2, in a concert at the 
Taft Museum, under the auspices of 
the Chamber Music Society. As an 
encore, the quartet played the last 
movement of Beethoven’s Quartet, Op. 
18, No. 3. 

Another fine recital was played by 
Zino Francescatti, on Jan. 4, as part 
of J. Herman Thuman’s Artist Series. 
The major works on his program 
were Hindemith’s Second Sonata, 
Vieuxtemps’ Fourth Concerto, and 
Chausson’s Poéme. 

In keeping with the holiday season, 
the Music Drama Guild, which gives 
opera in English, presented a double 
bill of Vaughan Williams’ The Shep- 
herds of the Delectable Mountains 
and Humperdinck’s Hansel and 
Gretel, on Dec. 16 and 17, at St. Ber- 
nard Auditorium. On the first night, 
the cast of the former work included 
George Marenchin, William Porter, 
John Chester Smith, William Sontag, 
and Franklin Ballard. In the cast of 


A 


Hansel and Gretel were Georgina 
Moon, Joyce Jones, Dolph Price, 
Faith Eyman, and Dorothy Sturm. 


Hubert Kockritz conducted. 
—MArRY 


New York Opera 
Heard in St. Louis 


St. Lovuts.—The New York City 
Opera Company made its initial visit 
to St. Louis, presenting three per- 
formances in Kiel Auditorium, on 
Dec. 19, 20, and 21. The holiday 
season had its effect on attendance, 
but the audience was enthusiastic over 
the well-balanced production of Mo- 
zart’s The Marriage of Figaro that 
opened the season. Joseph Rosenstock 
handled the score with authority, and 
there was complete correlation of text, 
acting, and musical expression. The 
cast included Frances Yeend, Virginia 
Haskins, Frances Bible, Walter 
Cassel, James Pease, Gean Green- 
well, Mary Kreste, Luigi Velucci, Na- 
thaniel Sprinzena, Arthur Newman, 
and Dorothy MacNeil. 

3izet’s Carmen, with Irra Petina 
in the title role, was given at a 
matinee on Dec. 18. Miss Petina’s 
interpretation was acceptable, but the 
absence of a large chorus was notice- 
able in the scenes in which it plays 
an important part. Mr. Rosenstock 
again conducted, and the rest of the 
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KEENE RECITAL IN OKLAHOMA 
Before her recital for the Community Concert Association of Ada, Oklahoma, 
Constance Keene, pianist, was entertained at a luncheon given by the ladies 
of the board of directors—Mrs. L. W. Cheek; Mrs. Oscar Parker, secretary 
of the local Community Concert Association; Mrs. E. H. Burt; and Miss Keene 


cast consisted of Robert Rounseville, 
Mr. Pease, Miss Yeend, George 
Jongeyans, Miss MacNeil, Miss 
Bible, Mr. Sprinzena, Edwin Dunning, 
and Mr. Newman. 

Puccini’s Madama Butterfly, with 
Irma Gonzalez in the title role, was 
the closing bill, on Dec. 18. Miss 
Gonzalez made a memorable impres- 
sion by her fine singing and acting. 
Rudolph Petrak, as Pinkerton, dis- 
played a robust voice of excellent 
quality, but lacked a sympathetic 
quality in his acting. The other roles 
were entrusted to Miss Kreste, John 
Tyers, Mr. Sprinzena, Mr. Newman, 
Mr. Jongeyans, and Mr. Dunning. 
Laszlo Halasz conducted with vigor 
and authority. 

—Herpert W. Cost 


Milwaukee Hears 
New York Opera Group 


MILWAUKEE.—The New York City 
Opera Company gave a series of per- 
formances in Milwaukee during the 
Christmas season. Puccini’s Madama 
3utterfly was performed on Dec. 1, 
with Camilla Williams in the title 
role, Eugene Conley as Pinkerton, 
Richard Bonelli as Sharpless, and 
Mary Kreste as Suzuki. Thomas P. 
Martin conducted. Mozart’s The 
Marriage of Figaro was sung in 
English, on Dec. 8, with James Pease 
as Figaro; Virginia Haskins as Su- 
sanna; Frances Yeend as the Count- 
ess; and Frances Bible as Cherubino. 
Toseph Rosenstock conducted. On 
Dec. 15, the company gave Puccini's 
Tosca, with Joan Hammond in the 
title role and Walter Cassel as 
Scarpia. 

The Civic Concert Association pre- 
sented the Vienna Choir Boys, on 
Dec. 15. The Arion Musical Club, 
de Paur’s Infantry Chorus, and a per- 
formance of Handel’s Messiah also at- 
tracted music lovers during the holi- 
day season. The Chicago Symphony 
played in Pabst Theatre, on Nov. 14, 
with Tauno Hannikainen conducting, 
and Rudolf Firkusny, pianist, as solo- 
ist. Eugene Ormandy conducted the 
Chicago Symphony in a program of 
3ach, Sibelius and Brahms, on Dec. 
19. Rafael Kubelik, newly appointed 
permanent conductor of the Chicago 
Symphony, conducted the orchestra on 
Dec. 5 in Pabst Theatre, with Sey- 
mour Lipkin, pianist, as soloist. Myra 
Peache, manager of the Pabst The- 
atre, has also presented a dance series, 
including programs by Martha Gra- 
ham and her company, and Mari- 
emma, Spanish dancer, and her troupe. 
Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, and 
Vronsky and Babin, duo-pianists, 
gave concerts at the Temple Emanu- 
El] Forum. 

—ANNA R. Rosinson 


Carmen Presented 
By Shreveport Group 


SHREVEPORT, LA.—The presentation 
of Bizet’s Carmen by the Shreveport 
Civic Opera Association, in the Mu 
nicipal Auditorium, on Dec. 27, repre 
sented the first major opera produc- 
tion to be sponsored by a local organi- 
zation in this city. The principal sing- 
ers, who were brought from New 
York, included Winifred Heidt, as 
Carmen; Dorothy MacNeil, as Mi- 
caéla; Ramon Vinay, as Don José; 
Walter Cassel, as Escamillo; and Wil- 
liam Hargrave, as Zuniga. The cast 
was completed by Robert Bird, Gene 
Garey, Gertrude di Martino, and Vi- 
letta Russell, who are members of the 
New Orleans Opera House Associa- 
tion. The New Orleans company also 
provided the scenery, costumes, adult 
chorus, and ballet, as well as the con- 
ductor, Walter Herbert. A chorus of 
boys from a local school sang in the 
first act. Future productions plan to 
use locally trained ensembles and to 
import only the leading singers. 

Earlier this season, the Civic Opera 
Guild, directed by Helen Ruffin, pre- 
sented a double bill of Gian-Carlo Me- 
nottis The Telephone and Kurt 
Weill’s Down in the Valley. Three 
performances were given, with alter- 
nating casts, two of which were con- 
ducted by Mr. Herbert. The guild 
plans to stage at a later date a triple 
bill of Pergolesi’s La Serva Padrona, 
Bach’s Coffee Cantata, and a scene 
from Verdi’s La Forza del Destino. 
The season's final presentation will be 
Cimarosa’s The Secret Marriage. 
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Chicago Opera Ballet 
Ruth Page 
Eva Jessye Choir 
5 seasons in Poray & Bess 
“Gala Nite at the Opera” 
Or, assist you to give Faust, Aida 
Hans Muenzer Sym. Ensemble 
More than 3,000 radio broadcasts 
Katherine Flowers Dancers 
Negro dances from Slavery to Be-Bop 
Elizabeth Humphrey & 
Miriam Wagner 
Lyric soprano and concert pianist 
Mildred Slocum & William Charles 
Soprano and bass duets, solos 
Dudley Powers & Mary L. Boehm 
Cello and piano joint concerts 
Barre Hill Lyric baritone 
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NASM To Observe 
Silver Anniversary 


CINCINNATI.—The National Asso- 
ciation of Schools of Music will cele- 
brate the 25th anniversary of its 
founding with a convention in Cleve- 
land, from Feb. 22 to 26. The focal 
event of the celebration will be a sil- 
ver anniversary luncheon on Feb. 25, 
at the Hotel Statler, at which the 
master of ceremonies will be Burnet 
C. Tuthill, who has served as secre- 
tary of the organization since its in- 
ception in 1924. Responses by past 
presidents will be given by Kenneth 
M. Bradley, Harold L. Butler, Earl 
V. Moore, Howard Hanson, Donald 
Swarthout, and Price Doyle. The as- 
sociation has grown from a member- 
ship of 23 schools in its first year to 
its present membership of 180 schools 
of music. 
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MENC Members 
Plan Biennial 
Week In St. Louis 


St. Lous — A music convention 
and festival of the Music Educators 
National Conference will be held in 
St. Louis from March 18 to 23. In 
the headquarters in Kiel Auditorium, 
educators, musicians, bands, orches- 
tras, and choruses from all parts of 
the country will contribute to a pro- 
gram of wide diversity. 

A variety of concerts will be given 
during the six-day convention. On 
March 23, the St. Louis Symphony, 
Vladimir Golschmann, conductor, will 
play a complimentary concert to 
MENC members. The Berkshire 
Quartet, from Indiana University, and 
the University of California Madrigal 
Singers will present a concert on 
March 19. Igor Stravinsky will ap- 
pear as guest conductor of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Sinfonietta, in a 
special performance at the biennial 
banquet on March 22. Benjamin Brit- 
ten’s opera Let’s Make an Opera, will 
receive its United States premiere, 
under the direction of Stanley Chap- 
ple, and under the sponsorship of the 
public schools and citizens of Nor- 
mandy, Mo., on March 22. A concert 
of contemporary music will be offered 
on March 21 by the Northwestern 
University A Cappella Chorus, the 
University of Wichita Orchestra, and 
the University of Iowa Woodwind 
Ensemble. Man's Search for God, a 
pageant of music and drama, will be 
presented by the St. Louis Public 
Schools on March 19. 

Other concerts, musical preludes, 
and interludes will be furnished by 
Arsenal Technical High School 
Chorus, Indianapolis; Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, Choral 
Dance Group, New York City; St. 
Louis County Orchestra and Chorus; 
North Texas State Teachers College 
Band, Denton, Tex.; Alumni Choral 
Club, Anderson, Ind.; North Caro- 
lina All-State Orchestra; Illinois 
Elementary School Orchestra; IIli- 
nois Student Member Chorus; Tulsa 
3oys’ Choir, Tulsa, Okla.; Univer- 
sity of Missouri Band; and Boston 
University Chorus. 

In addition, the Music Sponsors of 
St. Louis will present a program by 
community music groups in the St. 
Louis area. The St. Louis Philhar- 
monic, Gerhard Schroth, conductor 
will participate in this program, along 
with the Mexican-American Artistic 
Group, Carlos FE. Camacho, director ; 
Legend Singers, Kenneth Brown Bill- 
ups, director; Polish Falcon Choir 
and Dance Group, Leonard S. Kos- 
akowski, president; and Frances Cer- 
nich, singer of Jugoslav songs. 

Among the general session themes 
are Education and Life, with John 
L. Bracken as principal speaker, 
March 20; Education and Peace, Wil- 
lard E. Givens, executive secretary, 
National Education Association, 
March 21; Intercultural Relations and 
Education, Edith Alpenfels, March 
22; The Challenge to Music Educa- 
tion, with James L. Mursell as moder- 
ator and Philip J. Hickey as_pre- 
siding officer, March 23. 

Section meetings, workshops, for- 
ums, and round tables will be devoted 
to various levels of music education, 
from pre-school through college, and 
also to special phases of music edu- 
cation, including music appreciation, 
functional uses of music, international 
relations, musicology, contemporary 
music, films, records, radio, creative 
music, folk music, opera, state-wide 
programs, string instruction, piano 
instruction, school-community _ rela- 
tions and activities, student member- 
ship, and student activities. Special 
piano clinics for class piano and pri- 
vate teachers will be held each even- 
ing at the Jefferson Hotel. Other 
special sessions will deal with audio- 
visual aids, with Roger C. Albright, 
Motion Picture Association of Amer- 


ica, as principal speaker, March 20; 
Professional and Trade Relationships, 
with speakers and participants from 
fields of industry and education, 
March 21. 

Social functions will include the 
banquet on March 22, a play party on 
March 18, sponsored by the Missouri 
Music Educators Association, and a 
reception and dance on March 20, 
sponsored by the Music Education 
Exhibitors Association. The _last- 
named organization will also arrange 
extensive exhibits of materials and 
instruments. 


Cincinnati Lists 
May Festival Plans 


CINCINNATI. — The 38th biennial 
Cincinnati May Festival, maintaining 
a 77-year-old tradition, will be held 
in Music Hall during the first week 
in May, from May 2 to 6. Fritz 
Busch, who served as musical director 
of the festival for the first time at 
the last event, in 1948, will again be 
in charge of the programs. Soloists 
will be announced at a later date 

Several works new to the local au 
dience will be included in the May 
Festival programs. Benjamin Britten’s 
Spring Symphony, given its Ameri- 
can premiere at Tanglewood last sum- 
mer, will receive its first performance 
in the Middle West. Another work 
new to the festival will be Proko- 
fieff's Alexander Nevsky The list 
will also include Bach’s Cantata No. 
50, Nun Ist Das Heil und die Kraft. 
Among established favorites with the 
Cincinnati audience will be Verdi's 
Manzoni Requiem, and Pierné’s The 
Children’s Crusade. The Pierné can- 
tata, according to the festival com- 
mittee, “has become—almost—to the 
Cincinnati Festivals what Parsifal is 
to Bayreuth.” 

The festival chorus is now at work 
under the direction of Willis Beckett. 
Frank Biddle, director of music in the 
Cincinnati Public Schools, is picking 
a five-hundred-voice chorus from all 
the city schools to participate in The 
Children’s Crusade, and is supervis- 
ing the preparation of the a cappella 
choirs of the high schools, which will 
sing Mendelssohn’s First Walpurgis 
Night. 


Ballet and Recitals 
Begin Columbus Season 


Co_tuMBus, Oun1o.—A_ performance 
of La Traviata by the Boston Grand 
Opera Company, in Memorial Hall, 
opened the season here. This was 
followed by an appearance by the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo. Mar- 
garet Truman was presented by the 
Women’s Music Club to raise funds to 
underwrite its Chamber Music series; 
and the Hast-Amend series began 
with a Chopin recital played by Artur 
Rubinstein. 

George Szell conducted the Cleve- 
land Orchestra in the first concert of 
the 26th season of the Symphony Club 
of Central Ohio. A recital by E. 
Power Biggs, under the auspices of 
the Central Ohio Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists, and 
concerts by the University Trio and 
by Daugherty and Rusicka—all at 
Ohio State University—have enlivened 
the fall schedule. 

Plans for re-activation of the Co- 
lumbus Philharmonic this year have 
been abandoned by its board of direc- 
tors. Late in October a reorganization 
blueprint was submitted to the board 
by a committee, in which it was pro- 
posed to establish a fifty-piece orches- 
tra for a twenty-week season. This 
group was to be augmented by up to 
25 extra musicians, at the discretion 
of the conductor, for subscription con- 


_ certs only. Substantial budget cuts 


were effected with this plan, but it 
still required about $60,000 in the way 
of public contributions. The directors 
felt it would be impossible to raise 
this sum. 

SAMUEL T. WILSON 
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Monteux Conducts Programs 
By San Francisco Symphony 


San Francisco 

IERRE MONTEUX conducted a 

small orchestra at the first of a 

series of four Classic Interludes, 
in the Veterans’ Auditorium, on Nov. 
25. The delightful program included 
the Overture to Grétry’s The Rustic 
Trial; the Gluck-Gevaert Ballet 
Suite; the Cimarosa-Benjamin Con- 
certo for Oboe and Strings, with 
Merrill Remington as soloist; a sym- 
phony in C by Boccherini; some 
Monteverdi-Malipiero madrigals; and 
Bach’s Fifth Brandenburg Concerto, 
with Putnam Aldrich, harpsichord; 
Naoum Blinder, violin; and Murray 
Graitzer, flute, as soloists. 

At the third program of its regu- 
lar series, on Dec. 1, , Mr. 
Monteux led the San Francisco Sym- 
phony in Mendelssohn’s Fifth Sym- 
phony; Mozart’s Piano Concerto in 
E flat major, K. 271; and Bart6ok’s 
Concerto for Orchestra. Lili Kraus 
made her local debut with a superbly 
effective performance as soloist in the 
Mozart concerto. The following week, 
on Dec. 8 and 10, the program, again 
conducted by Mr. Monteux, presented 
the Overture to Cherubini’s Anacréon, 
Virgil Thomson’s Louisiana Story 
Suite, Brahms’ First Symphony, and 
the Liszt-Schubert Wanderer Fantasy, 
in which Grant Johannesen was the 
triumphant soloist. No Friday after- 
noon concert was given that week. 

Mr. Monteux left for a Christmas 
vacation at his Maine home, follow- 
ing these concerts. Bruno Walter was 
scheduled as guest conductor for the 
programs on Dec. 15, 16 and 17. 

Kurt Herbert Adler conducted his 
first concert on the young people’s 


series, on Dec. 10, with Alexander 
Fried, music editor of the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner, serving as commen- 
tator. In lieu of the slides favored 


by the previous conductors, Rudolph 
Ganz and Ernest Schelling, Antonio 
Sotomayer drew colored sketches of 
characters from Weinberger’s opera, 
Schwanda der Dudelsackpfeiffer, 
while the opera’s polka and fugue 
were played. Rae Deane Spaulding, 
sixteen-year-old pianist, played the 
first movement of the Grieg concerto, 
and the program also included Bee- 


thoven’s Egmont Overture, the first 
movement from Schubert’s Unfin- 
ished Symphony, two dances from 


Copland’s Rodeo, and Sibelius’ Fin- 
landia. Mr. Adler’s skillful direction, 
Mr. Fried’s pertinent comments, and 
Mr. Sotomayer’s drawings helped to 
make the concert a success with the 
youthful audience. 


THE Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
which appeared at the Opera 
House, from Nov. 21 through 27, was 
followed there immediately by the 
Pacific Opera Company. The organ- 
ization began a season of nine per- 
formances, on Nov. 28, with La 
Traviata. Walter Fredericks, as Al- 
fredo, supplemented a cast of local 
singers, which included Verna Os- 
borne, as Violetta; Francesco Bolla, 
as Germont; and Floyd Davis, Max 
Lorenzini, Eloise Farrell, Eileen 
Browne, Frederick Hutchinson, and 
Colin Harvey. Arturo Casiglia con- 
ducted, and Mr. Fredericks earned the 
production’s chief honors. 


Carmen, on Nov. 29, introduced 
David Poleri, whose fine tenor voice 
and histrionic ability helped him 


score a success as Don José. Con- 
suelo Gonzales sang the title role; 
Eileen Scott was Micaéla; and Kyrill 
Borissow was Escamillo. On Dec. 5, 
a production of Faust offered Miss 
Osborne as a sympathetic and attrac- 
tive Marguerite, Miss Farrell as 
Siebel, Mr. Poleri as Faust, Charles 
Goodwin as Mephistopheles, and Mr. 
Borissow as Valentin. Gastone Usigli 
was the able conductor. 

Selma Kaye portrayed the role of 
Tosca in Puccini’s opera, given on 
Dec. 6 and 13. Mr. Fredericks as 
Mario and Francis Barnes as Scarpia 
completed the trio of principals. A 
well balanced cast in La Bohéme, sung 
on Dec. 9, included Lina Gastoni as 
an appealing Mimi, Virginia Blair 
as Musetta, Mr. Fredericks as Ro- 
dolfo, Vittorio Weinberg as Mar- 
cello, Mr. Barnes as Schaunard, and 
Mr. Goodwin as Colline. 


Two performances of Madama But: 
terfly profited from the appearance of 
Tomiko Kanazawa in the title role. 
The Japanese soprano, a native of 
California, has youth, beauty, a warm 
and ample voice, and acting ability. 
Mr. Fredericks sang Pinkerton at the 
first performance, on Dec. 12, and 
Ernest Lawrence sang the role at 
the second, on Dec. 18. Mr. Wein- 
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berg and Emogene Cornwell were 
the Sharpless and Suzuki on both 
occasions. 

The season, sponsored by the opera 
association management, was played 
with $1.80 as the maximum ticket 
price. New sets of variable quality 
were on view in some operas. The 
ballets were very well danced; the 
chorus, recruited from the San Fran- 
cisco Opera Company, was well rou- 
tined; and the orchestra, drawn from 
opera company and symphony, played 
dependably. Secondary singers in the 
company included Caesar Curzi, 
Nullo Caravacci, Harold Solve, Elma 
Heitman, and Galliano Daneluz. 

Cavalleria Rusticana, Pagliacci, Han- 
Yo and Gretel, and The Barber of 
Seville were also scheduled for the 
season. 


Recent piano recitals have been 
given in the Opera House by Alec 
Templeton, on Nov. 14; Alexander 


Brailowsky, on Dec. 7; ‘and Witold 
Malcuzynski, on Dec. 2. Janet Gra- 
ham, San Francisco pianist, who 
made a concert tour of Europe last 
season, played a fine recital in the 
Marines Memorial Theatre, on Dec. 6. 

Lotte Lehmann’s consumate art- 
istry was evident throughout her re- 
cital in the Curran Theatre, on Dec. 
4. Gwendolyn Williams Koldofsky 
accompanied the singer. 

The San Francisco String Quartet 
opened its season, in the Marines 
Memorial Theatre, on Nov. 29, with 
a program in which it broke prece- 
dent by presenting a singer as guest 
artist — James Schwabacher, tenor. 
With the quartet, he sang Rameau’s 
charming Le Berger Fidéle and 
Vaughan Williams’ The Merciless 
Beauty. The instrumental ensemble 
also played Honegger’s Second Quar- 
tet and Franck’s Quartet in D major. 

Yehudi Menuhin returned to the 
scene of his first triumphs to give his 
3lst concert here, on Nov. 30. Theo- 
dore Saidenberg was his excellent ac- 
companist. 

An extremely interesting Com- 
posers’ Forum concert, in the Museum 
of Art, on Dec. 2, played by the Cali- 
fornia String Qu: urtet, ‘introduced 
Leonard Ratner’s String — in 
E, Roger Nixon’s Quartet No. 1, and 
Alban Jerg’s Lyric Suite. Pd 
work, Richard Maxfield’s Second Duo 
for Violin and Clarinet, delightfully 
played by Felix Khuner and Bill 
Smith, proved the most ingratiating 
of all. 

Listed as a benefit for Guatemala 
flood sufferers and sponsored by the 


San Francisco branch of the Pan 
American League was Celso Hur- 
tado’s marimba concert in the Ma- 
rines Memorial Theatre, on Dec. 9. 
Wanda Corti, pianist, assisted. 

The San Francisco Bach Choir, 
directed by Waldemar Jacobsen, 


singing on Dec. 3 in the Veterans’ 
Auditorium, introduced Margaret 
3urns as its rich voiced contralto 
soloist. Eugene Fulton conducted the 
Loring Club male chorus in its an- 
nual holiday program in the First 
Congregational Church, on Dec. 11, 
with Stanley Noonan as_ baritone 
soloist. 

Maurice Euphrat, pianist, gave the 
first recital of the season, playing in 
the Marines’ Memorial Theatre, on 
Oct. 26, under the management of 
Spencer Barefoot. Mr. Euphrat was 
making his debut, and played a pro- 
gram of works by Bach, Mozart, 
Schumann, and Howard Ferguson. 
In the last named composer’s Sonata 
in F minor, the pianist seemed most 
successful. 

In the first half of his recital, on 
Oct. 28, Gunnar Knudsen, violinist, 
reached high standards of perform- 
ance, playing Eccles’ Sonata in G 
minor, Reger’s Aria, and Carl Niel- 
sen’s Sonata in A, Op. 9. Eva 
Garcia, his accompanist, contributed 
a group of Spanish compositions to 
the program. 

On Oct. 7, the San Francisco mu- 
sic editors honored Gaetano Merola. 
conductor and general manager of 
the San Francisco Opera Company, 


with a luncheon at the Hotel St. 
Francis, to commemorate his fiftieth 
anniversary as an opera conductor in 
America. On this occasion he was 
presented with a baton, encircled with 
a gold band inscribed “G. M. 1899- 
1949.” 

After serving as assistant conduc- 
tor to Luigi Mancinilli at the Metro- 
politan Opera House in New York, 
Mr. Merola joined the Henry W. 
Savage Opera Company, and made 
his American debut conducting a per- 
formance of Lucia di Lammermoor, 
sung in English, in Buffalo, N.Y. 

Later, Mr. Merola was engaged by 
Oscar Hammerstein to train a chorus 
of American singers for the opening 
of the Manhattan Opera House in 
New York. The conductor admits 
now that he chose the singers for 
their looks as well as for their 
voices, with the result that one New 
York critic referred to the chorus 
on opening night as “the star of the 
evening.” 

Mr. Merola continued his associa- 
tion with Mr. Hammerstein for sev- 
eral years, and under his management 
conducted the premiere of Rudolph 
Friml’s operetta, The Firefly. Later, 
for the Shuberts, he conducted The 


Peasant Girl (with John Charles 
Thomas), and Romberg’s Maytime. 
In 1906 Mr. Merola visited San 


Francisco for the first time. His 
scheduled appearance as an accom- 
panist was canceled, and he took the 
opportunity to attend a local opera 
performance. 


Marjory M. FIsHER 
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Beecham Conducts 
Houston Symphony 


Houston—Efrem Kurtz, now in 
his second season as conductor of the 
Houston Symphony, turned over his 
baton on Dec. 12 to Sir Thomas 
Beecham, who was the first Houston 
Symphony guest conductor since the 
season of 1947-48. Sir Thomas of- 
fered a program of works by Berlioz, 
Delius, Mozart, Sibelius, and Tchai- 
kovsky. He also delivered a lecture 
at Rice Institute during his visit. 

Ossy Renardy, violinist, was soloist 
at the concert on Dec. 19. Mr. Ren- 
ardy played Brahms’ Violin Concerto, 
with Mr. Kurtz conducting. The 
Houston Symphony gave its second 
free concert, sponsored by a Houston 
super-market chain, on Dec. 17. It 
continued its series of Monday broad- 
casts sponsored by a sulphur com- 
pany. Two student concerts, conducted 
by Andor Toth, assistant conductor 
of the orchestra, demonstrated the 
evolution of the modern orchestra. 
Italo Tajo, bass, was soloist with the 
orchestra at its concert on Dec. 5 


Chopin Institute 
Sponsors Piano Contest 


RomeE.—The Frederic Chopin In- 
ternational Institute is holding a con- 
test in the playing of Chopin’s music 
to commemorate the centenary of the 
Polish composer’s death. The contest 

will be among pianists who have pur- 
sued their studies, all or in part, in 
Italy; who are under 24; and who 
are not established concert artists. The 
first prize, donated by Maurice San- 
doz to the institute for the contest, 
will be 100,000 lire. Carlo Zecchi is 


president of the institute. 
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Gladys Swarthout, mezzo-soprano, and Frank Chapman celebrate their eighteenth 
wedding anniversary in a happy mood. Miss Swarthout added a new artistic me- 
dium to her list of opera, concerts, radio, and films when she made her first 
television opera appearance in NBC's production of Carmen on New Year's night 


Jewish Music Council 
Plans March Festival 


The sixth annual National Jewish 
Music Festival will be observed 
throughout the country from Feb. 4 
to March 3, according to an announce- 
ment made by Mrs. Frank Cohen, 
chairman of the National Jewish 
Music Council, which is sponsored by 
the National Jewish Welfare Board. 
As co-ordinator of the Jewish Music 
Festival, the council has made avail- 
able thirty different program mate- 
rials to aid in more effective and 
widespread observance of the period. 
Jewish community centers, syna- 
gogues, schools, fraternal organiza- 
tions, and Zionist groups are planning 
festival programs, as are numbers of 
orchestras and choral groups. Festival 
activities will include chamber-music, 
orchestral, and choral concerts, dance 
recitals, programs of Israeli music, 
lectures, exhibits, community sings, 
and inter-faith concerts. 

In a further move to extend the 
appreciation of Jewish music, the Na- 
tional Jewish Music Council has ini- 
tiated steps toward the creation of 
permanent instrumentalities for fur- 
thering the exchz ange of musical ma- 
terials and information between 
American and Israeli musicians and 
musical groups. A parallel committee 
is to be set up in Israel. 


Free Organ Recitals 
Assured in Pittsburgh 


PiTTSsBURGH.—Free Sunday organ 
recitals in Carnegie Music Hall are 
assured for at least five years, 
through a grant of $50,000 from the 
Arbuckle-Jamison Foundation of 
Pittsburgh, created under the will of 
Martha and Margaret Arbuckle-Jami- 
son. Weekly organ recitals in the 
Music Hall, now a Pittsburgh tradi- 
tion, were initiated in 1896. The re- 
cital on Jan. 8 was the four thou- 
sandth in the series. Marshall Bid- 
well, organist and director of music 
at Carnegie Institute, is in charge of 
the programs. 


An Hour of Music 
Holds Benefit Concert 


The biennial concert of An Hour 
of Music is scheduled for Jan. 19, at 
the Colony Club, to raise funds to 
pay the expenses connected with the 
young artist series given twice each 
season at the Cosmopolitan Club. 


Founded in 1939, An Hour of Music. 


awards appearances to young artists 
who have not made professional New 
York debuts. Information regarding 
auditions may be obtained from Mrs. 
R. B. Lanier, Secretary, 123 East 
35th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


New Orleans Hears 
Local String Quartet 


New Or_eans.—The New Orleans 
Chamber Music Society gave its first 
concert of the season, on Dec. 16. A 
string quartet that included Nicolai 
Zadri, violinist; Russell Bobrowski, 
violinist; Dominick Saltarelli, violist; 
and Adolph Abbenate, cellist, played 
works by Haydn, Mozart, and Bee- 
thoven. 

Recent programs of the New Or- 
leans Symphony, conducted by Mas 
simo Freccia, have included Shostako 
vich’s Fifth Symphony; Sibelius’ Sec- 
ond Symphony; Wieniawski’s Sec- 
ond Violin Concerto, with Eugene 
Altschuler, the orchestra’s concert- 
master, as soloist; and Alexander 
Steinert’s Concerto Sinfonico, for pi- 
ano and orchestra, with the composer 
as soloist. 

Licia Albanese gave a recital under 
the auspices of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety. The Metropolitan Opera so- 
prano’s program included many excel- 
lently sung operatic arias. The soci- 
ety also sponsored an appearance by 
the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo. 

—Harry B. Loés 


Miami Symphony Offers 
Premiere of Egge Work 


Miami — In the Dec. 11 and 12 
programs of the Miami Symphony, 
conducted by Modeste Alloo, either 
the local debut of Tossy Spivakovsky, 
violinist, or the American premiere 
of the First Symphony of Klaus Egge 
would have been important enough to 
assure a memorable evening. To- 
gether, they gave Miami an experi- 
ence of exceptional proportions. Mr. 
Spivakovsky played the Beethoven 
Concerto with great virtuosity and 
beauty of tone, and was not allowed 
to leave the stage until he had played 
a Bach movement as an encore. The 
new symphony by the Norwegian 
composer is full of dramatic impact, 
and attains considerable grandeur of 
utterance. 


—Eve TELLEGEN 


National Music League 
Announces New Auditions 


The National Music League, a nion- 
profit concert management, will hold 
special auditions for singers. Appli- 
cants must have a complete concert 
repertoire, be under 31 (except vet- 
erans), be American citizens, and have 
been under no previous commercial 
management. Application — blanks, 
which must be filed by Jan. 27, may be 
obtained from the league, 130 West 
56th St., New York 19. 
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"HELEN ALEXANDER 


"A beautiful clear soprano.” 
Oslo Morganblatt 


PIERRE FOURNIER 


"| do not know his superior 
among living cellists." 
| Virgil Thomson, N.Y. Herald Tribune 





| SAMSON FRANCOIS | 


"Fantastic virtuoso pianist.” 





JOSEPH FUCHS 


"Perfect violin playing.” 
Virgil Thomson. N. ve Herald T Tribune 


CECILIA HANSEN 


"Rare stylistic distinction, 
poised mastery of the violin.” 


N. Y. Herald Tribune 


MARJORIE LAWRENCE 


"World's greatest dramatic 
soprano.” 


Sir Thomas Beecham 


ZINKA . MILAN OV 


"A phenomenal voice.” 
Olin Downes, N. Y. Times 





GUIOMAR NOVAES 


"Greatest living woman 
pianist.” 


Denver Post, 1949 


AUBREY PANKEY 


Baritone 
"A master of song.” 


EUNICE PODIS 


"Audience gave breathless at- 
tention to her beautiful piano 
playing . . . a thrilling excite- 
ment." 

Cleveland Plain Dealer, 1949 





FRANK SHERIDAN 


"His piano recital was a 
thorough musical experience 
. achieved the level of the 

finest artistry.” 
N. Y. Journal American, 1949 


YI-KWE! SZE 
Sensational Chinese Bass-Baritone 
"A highly accomplished, gifted 

artist." 
N. Y. Herald Tribune, 1949 
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The Juilliard School of Music 
alumni association will hold open house 
efor its members, at the school, on 
Feb. 22. A business meeting will be 
followed by a concert played in mem- 
ory of Frank Damrosch. A program 
of works by alumni members is an- 
nounced for the spring, and plans are 
being made for a composition contest. 
The winning works will be presented 
in concert next fall. 

The New York Singing Teachers 
Association will hold its regular 
monthly meeting at Carl Fischer Con- 
cert Hall, on Jan. Jay Wright, 
psychologist, will lecture on Psychol- 
ogy in Voice Teaching. 


The Greenwich House Music 
School will present Ellen Edwards, 
pianist, in a program of music by 
Jach, on Jan. 27. Sam Rapbhling, 
pianist, gave a program under the 
school’s auspices, on Jan. 13, in which 
he included four works of his own— 
Manhattan Suite, Five Tap Dances, 
Four Workouts, and American Album. 
Works. by Mozart and Chopin com- 
pleted the program. 

The School of Ballet Repertory, 
conducted by Arthur Mahoney and 
Thalia Mara, has announced a series 
of six demonstrations on the relation 
of music and dance. The series will 
be given on alternate Friday evenings, 
beginning Feb. 3, and will present, in 
uddition to the dancers, Suzanne Bloch, 


the De Stefano String Quartet, John 
Wummer, Helen de Ste fano, Tom 
Scott, and Carlos Montoya, as par- 


ticipants in the demonstrations. 

Mu Phi Epsilon reports that one of 
its members, Edna Mayer, Boston so- 
prano, has won the Eleanor Steber 
award. Dorothy Dring Smutz, who 
was pianist and harpsichordist for 
four years with the St. Louis Bach 
Society, gave a recital in Town Hall 
recently. Ruth Kobart, mezzo-soprano, 
is on tour this month as winner of 
the second annual audition conducted 
by the Jewish Center Lecture Bureau. 

The Cooper Union Forum will offer 


eleven free concerts under the title, 
Songs of the People. The schedule 
is as follows: Bernice Kamsler, in 
early folk songs of Europe, Jan. 20; 
the Randolph Singers, David Ran- 
dolph, director, in English, French, 
and Italian madrigals, Jan. 27; the 
Dessoff Choirs, Paul Boepple, con- 
ductor, in Bach's St. John Passion, 
Feb. 3; Barbara Troxell and Howard 
Jarratt, illustrating the development 


Feb. 10; 
folk songs, 


Biruta Ramoska, in 
Feb. 17; Ruth 


of opera, 
Lithuanian 
Rubin, 


in Jewish folk songs of East- 





ern Europe and Israel, Feb. 24; Olga 
Coelho, in South American folk songs, 
March 3; Wadeeha Atiyeh, in Arabian 
folk songs, March 10; Alice Howland, 
in a lieder recital, March 17; Oscar 
Brand, presenting children’s songs for 
adults, March 24; and Alan Lomax, 
in American folk songs, March 31. 
Hunter College will “offer a course 
in operatic conducting, which will be 
given by Fritz Stiedry, conductor of 
the Metropolitan Opera Association. 
Registration dates are February 6, 7, 
8, and 9, and the course will start on 


Feb. 11 
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The University of Louisville 
school of music presented Mozart’s 
The Marriage of Figaro, in the Eng- 
lish translation of Ruth and Thomas 
Martin, at the Playhouse, on Dec. 7 
and 8. Moritz Bomhard directed the 
performance, and the cast included 
students as well as professional mu- 
sicians in Louisville. 

The Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music brass ensemble, conducted by 
Ernest N. Glover, will play the best 
entries in a contest recently initiated 
by Thor Johnson, conductor of the 
Cincinnati Symphony. In an effort to 
stimulate interest in the composition 
of works for brass ensembles, Mr. 
Johnson has offered three cash prizes 

$200, $100, and $50—for the. best 
works in this classification submitted 
by students in some thirty leading 
music schools of the country. A com- 
mittee of well-known judges will 
choose the winners. 

The Los Angeles Conservatory of 
Music and Arts will sponsor a mas- 
ter class in piano under Rosina Lhe- 
vinne next summer for the fourth 
consecutive year. A Josef Lhevinne 
scholarship will be offered by the 
school in memory of the pianist’s hus- 
band. 

The University of Wisconsin has 
assured the members of the Pro Arte 
Quartet another year as artists-in-resi- 
dence if they all choose to stay at the 
university. Petitions for retention of 
the quartet, which bore 1,870 signa- 


tures of Madison residents, were sub- 
mitted to the university administra- 
tion. 


The Julius Hartt Musical Founda- 
tion, Hartford, Conn., presented ex- 
cerpts from three contemporary Amer- 
Recital 


ican operas in the Carnegie 
Hall, in New York, on Jan. 15. Mem- 
bers of the Hartford and New York 


(Continued on page 85) 





DISCUSSING COMPOSITION AWARDS 


Thor Johnson, 


department; 


conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony (right), 
with Cincinnati Conservatory officials, 
he has offered. From the left, standing, 
Hugo C. Grimm, head of the composition department; 


talking over, 


the awards for brass composition that 


William Naylor, head of the theory 
Peter 


Froelich, of the composition department. Seated, Ernest N. Glover, director 


of the brass ensemble; Luther A. Richman, director and dean; and Mr. Johnson 
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ETHEL 


JOHNSON 


Teacher of Voice 
160 W. 73rd St., N.Y¥.C. TR 7-6700 


EMMY JOSEPH Ph.D. 


Voice Teacher 
Faeulty Dalcroze School 
Psychologist. Consultant on vocal and 
personality problems of singers. 


4il West _End Ave., NYC TR 3- 0006 


Karol KELLEY 


Pianist-Teacher 
110 West 85th St. JU 6-3687 


RITA LYDIA 


KITTAIN. © CHALIAPIN 


Complete vocal training—repertoire, 
languages, sta 
865 West End | Ave., N. Y. C. 


MILLICENT FRANCES 


KLECKNER 


OPERATIC COACH SINGING TEACHER 
Established 20 years 
220 Ww. 57th St, N.’ ¥. c. 19 CI 6-1526 6-1526 
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MAX KLEIN 


Former Head of Vocal Department 
Vienna Conservatory 
Voice Teacher of Elena Nikolaidi 


By Pe ota My 4- 
88th St., 


HUGO KORTSCHAK 


Violinist 
studio: 155 155 E, 91st St., New York City 


ARTHUR KRAFT 


available 
RECITAL — ORATORIO 
Bastman Seheol of Music 
Univ. of Rochester, Rochester, N. ¥. 


Lucile LAWRENCE 


Concert Harpist - Teacher 
Co-author ‘‘Methods for the Harp 
and Modulations fer the Harp’’ 
Published by Schirmer 
Studio David Mannes School 
187 E. 74 St.. N.Y.C. BO 8-3035 


Robley Lawson 
Teacher of Singin 


Faeulty, Teachers College, Celumbia Univ. 
Member NYSTA 





_ 44 10 Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. 


RACHEL LEON 


vanes Teacher - Coach 
era—Concert Repertoire 


345 w 88th St., N. ¥. 24 SC 4-4559 
RALPH 


LEOPOLD 


Concert Pianist—Teacher 
30 Ww. 69th St, - vc TR 7-5879 


Grace LESLIE 


Teacher of Singing 
Faculty: Conn. College, New London, Conn. 
Member: NATS and NYSTA 
Studio: 1425 Bway., NYC LO 4-6789 


~ HAROLD LEWIS 


PIANIST — TEACHER 
Faculty: Juilliard School of Music 
Studio 548 Riverside Drive MO 2-4667 


MACDOWELL 


Voice Teacher—Coach 
Recordings made of progress 
978 ist Ave., N. Y. PL 5-8152 


FRANCES M ANN 


Teacher of Piano and Piano Methods 
Juilliard School of Music 
257 W. 86th St., N.Y.C. 24 TR 7-5854 


moron . MASHIOFF 


Authority on Voice Production 
Specializing in the extension and develop- 
ment of the singing range in 


Tenors and Baritones 
635 W. 174th St., NYC WA 7-6333 
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January 15, 1950 


De Paul University will present its 
orchestra, conducted by Paul Stasse- 
vitch, in a concert in Thorne Hall, on 


Jan. 20. The program lists the Over- 
ture to Rossini’s La Gazza Ladra; 
Hindemith’s The Four Tempe raments, 
with Jerald Frank as_ the pianist ; 
Tchaikovsky’s Violin Concerto, with 
Sam Magad as soloist; Wagner’s 
Siegfried Idyll; Tcherepnin’s Second 
iano Concerto, with Elinore Chis- 
holm as soloist; and the same com- 
poser’s Russian Dances. 

Beta Pi Mu fraternity presented the 
first performance of Leon Stein's 
Twelve Preludes, for violin and piano, 
at the De Paul University School of 
Music, on Dec. 13. David Moll and 
Erwin Jospe were the performers. 

The Illinois Federation of Music 
Clubs scheduled a celebration in honor 
of the first anniversary of its perma- 
nent headquarters in Chicago, on Jan. 
14. The program presented Virginia 
Parker, soprano; Boris Zlatich, vio- 
linist; Mayne Miller, pianist; and 
Dora Alanen, accompanist. The Gok len 
Lyre Foundation of the federation, 
\lma K. Anderson, chairman, last 
vear obtained a ten-year, free lease on 
fully-equipped office space in the Wur- 
litzer Building, with the co-operation 
of the University of Chicago. 

The University of Chicago has 
announced the cast of the perform- 
ances of Senneté Cosi Fan Tutte, 
which will be sung in English at Leon 
Mandel Hall, on Feb. 17, 18, and 19. 
The singers, members of the New 
Lyric Stage company of New York, 
include Teresa Stich Randall, Sandra 
Warfield, Rosalind Williams, Norvel 
Campbell, Josh Wheeler, John Mce- 
Crae, and Buford Jasper. Moritz 
Bomhard is the director, and members 
of the Chicago Symphony will play 
for the performances, which Siegmund 
Levarie will conduct. 

The National Association of 
Teachers of Singing, central region, 
and the Chicago Singing Teachers 
Guild, will sponsor a lecture-recital 
for their members by Martial Singher, 
at Curtis Hall, on Jan. 15. The Met- 
ropolitan Opera baritone has been con- 
ducting a master class at the Metro- 
politan School of Music here. 

The Anna Fitzu Studios announce 
that Genevieve Davey, coloratura so- 
prano, will be soloist in the American 
Opera Society program, on Jan. 31, 
at the Racquet Club 

The Chicago Musical College |ias 
lost its vor manager and faculty 
member, C. Gordon Wedertz, who re 
signed at y* end of the year. 

The Lake View Musical Society 
held its annual open house, on Jan. 9. 
The program presented Paula Zwane, 


soprano; Ilse Maren, pianist; Ruth 
Werchman, cellist; and Eugenia An- 
lerson and Julia LeVine, accompanists. 

The Boguslawski College of Music 
has announced the engagement of 
Isaac Van Grove, coach and conductor, 
as instructor in opera and concert 
repertoire, accompanying, and conduct- 
ing, during the session from Jan. 3 to 
March 11. 

The Society of American Musi- 
cians has announced the schedule for 
1949-50 contests in piano, voice, and 
strings. The various stages of the 
competitions, which begin on Jan. 15, 
will be brought to a close with the 
final Musical Arts piano audition, on 
May 26 in Orchestra Hall. 


OTHER CENTERS 


(Continued from page 84) 
opera workshops, sponsored by the 
foundation, through the Hartt School 
of Music, gave scenes from Douglas 
Moore’s White Wings, Isadore Freed’s 
The Princess and the Vagabond, and 
Vittorio Giannini’s Beauty and _ the 
Beast. Elemer Nagy was the stage 
director, and Moshe Paranov the con 
ductor. The first complete stage per 
formances of the three operas were 
given in Hartford by the opera depart 
ment of the Hartt school between 1946 
and 1949 

Kurt Herbert Adler, 
the San Francisco Opera chorus and 
assistant to Gaetano Merola in. the 





conduc tor ot 


direction of the opera company, is en 
gaged in many educational enterprises 
He conducts the young people’s con 


certs and the youth concerts of the 
San Francisco Symphony and the Uni 
versity of California student orches 
tra; he directs the workshop activities 
of the opera repertory course given by 
the University of California extension 
department; and he recently became 
artistic adviser of the San Francisco 
Conservatory 

The University of Texas, in Aus 
tin, has appointed Angel Reyes to the 
College of Fine Arts music faculty 
The Cuban violinist made his initial 
appearance as a faculty artist during 
the college’s eighth Fine Arts Festival, 
last November 

The University of Minnesota has 
announced the appointment of Marcel 
Hubert, cellist, to the faculty of the 
music department. Mr. Hubert is also 
first cellist of the Minneapolis Sym 
phony, conducted by Antal Dorati 

The University of Utah - is the site 
of two performances of Verdi's Re 
juiem last month. University choruses 
joined the Utah Symphony, under 
Maurice Abravanel’s direction, in the 


presentation. 





STRING RENAISSANCE IN COLORADO 


Cornelius van Vliet with one of the eleven different chamber-music groups he 
has formed among students at the University of Colorado college of music, in 
Boulder, where he is director of chamber-music ensembles and cello instructor 








LEA MILLER 


Teacher of Piano 
Graduate London College of Music 
Studie: 40 Tehama St., Bkiyn., N.Y. GE 68-1380 


ANNA MOLK 


Voice Teacher 
Formerly European Opera Star 


127 Riverside Drive, N. Y. EN 2-5515 


RHYS MORGAN 


Teacher of Voice—Choral Director 
Studie: 1202 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 18, NW. Y. 
Telephone: CO. 56-4725 


HOMER G. MOWE 


Teacher of Singing 
Faculty—Yale University 
er. Acad. of Teachors of Singing; 
-8.T.A 


Studio: 171 W. 71 St., NYC EN 2-2165 
ADirecor” New York “ists 
College of Music 


Fer the Professional and Non-Protessioaa! 
Send fer catalog. 114 East 85th St., N. Y. 


Edouard 


NIES-BERGER 


Official Organist—Now York Philharmonic 
Conductor 


NORMAN O'HARA 


Teacher of Voice 
Member of the NYSTA and NATS 
375 Riverside Drive, N.¥.C. RI 9-4356 


Manniit PARDEE 


Violinist-Teacher 
Faculty Juilliard Scheel of Music 


114-104 227th St., Cambria Hegts., L. I 
Laurelton 7-0202 


VIOLA PHILO 


Noted Seprane ef Stage, Opera, Radle 
Veioe Technique—Reperto! Ire 


412 West End Ave. SC 4-9516 


QUEENSBORO INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


Queens Center of musical art 
All branches of music taught 
by ominent artists. 
60 7 Su Blvd 
Rego Park, L ; HA 6-0105 


CHARLES READING 


Teacher of Singing 


1 years Bel Canto with Ciuseppe DeLuca 


120 West 87th St., N.¥.C. TR7-7573 


THE RICHARDS STUDIOS 


VOCAL 
VERE and VIRGINIA RICHARDS 
Member NYSTA and NATS 
830 Carnegie Hall, New York City Cl. 7-3763 


HEDWIG. ROSENTHAL 


(Wife of the late Moriz Rosenthal, 
world famous pianist) 
TEACHER CF Robert Goldsand, Peldi Mild- 
ner, Hilde Somer, Julius Chajes, Hans Heide- 
mann, Douglas Jehnson, Herman Arminski, 
Charles Resen, Jean Hoerner, Lester Tayler, 
Denald Betts, and others preparing for the 
concert stage. 2 
Studio: 118 W. 57th St., N. Y. C 

Phone CIrcle 7-1900 


EMILIO A. ROXAS 


Cemposer-Conductor 
Vecal teacher and Coach ef many renowned 
leading gisere of the Metropolitan Opera. 
Member: MATS and NYSTA 
160 W. 73rd St., N.¥.C. 23 TR 7-1676 


“*ARUSSELL 


Teacher of Piano 


S. Pietro A Maiella Conservatory Naples 
St. Cecilia Conservatory Rome 
88-16 240th St., Bellerose, L. I., N. Y 


SCHEY 


Teacher of Singing 


Opera — Recital programs — Radio 
Ensemble Classes 
404 E. 55th St., N PL 5-3462 


MARGIT 
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RUTH 


SCHONTHAL 


Composer—Pianist 
hf Teacher of Piano and Theory 
} CERT SRECITALS” 


CON 
333 W. 57th St., N. Cl 6-9227 


: SHAFFNER 


SOPRANO — Teacher of Singing 
130 E. 40 St, N.Y.C. Tel MUrray Hill 3-9580 


| "SILBERTA 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


CONCERT - OPERATIC COACH 
| 200 W. 57th St., N.Y.C. Ci 6-0048 


HEDY SPIELTER 


Planist—Pedagegue 
Teacher of Richard Korbel, Toba 
Brill, Denise Dubs, Alan Mandel 
123 W. 79th St., N.Y.C. TR 3-6890 


ZENKA STAYNA 


Voice Teacher 


Teacher ef Daniza Ilitsch and Inge 
Manski of Metropolitan Opera Assn. 
172 E. 91 St., N.Y.C. Phene TR 6-0744 


FRANCES STOWE 


Coach-Accompanist-PlaneTeacher 


Studio: 160 W. 73rd “ = ¥. ¢. 
TR 7-6700—Ex. 


mARYSTRETCH 


Concert Pianist - Teacher 
“Fine teshnique—natural musical feegies.” 
New York Times, 




















1401 Steinway Bldg., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


rosert TABORI 


Teacher of Singing 
Specialist in Voice Correction and 
K Development 


61 W. 88 St., N.Y. 23, N.Y. TR 7-3081 
NUTA 


THORNER 


Voice Placement 
Teacher of John Feeney, Christina Lind, 
Paul Shiers, Resy Herrmann. 


152 2 W. 57 St., NY 19 co 5-8909 


ELIZABETH VALDES 


Voice Teacher 
Expones¢ of Nelli Melba and Lilli Lehman 
Steinway Bldg., NY JU 6-0107 


MARIA 


VELASQUEZ 


Teacher of Piano and Theory 
19 West 87 St., New York 24, N. Y. 


LOUISE 


VOCCOLI 


Seprano-Opera and Concert Artist 
Teacher of Singin 


From the first vocal step to the debut. 
Metrepolitan Opera Studio 67 


LO 4-2717 


THE WALT WHITMAN SCHOOL 


25 E. 78th St., N.Y.C. 
Gives instrumental lessens within 


THE CHILD'S SCHOOL DAY 
LOIS WANN 


Obolst—Teacher 
} W. 118th St., N.Y.C. 


eowaro WEISS 


Concert Pianist—Teacher 
“Mr. Edward Weiss is to be considered a 
pianist of remarkable qualities’ Ferruccio 
Busoni Former teacher of Hephzibah Menuhin 

and cther artists. 


853 Seventh Ave., N.Y. ClIrcle 5-8769 
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Musicologists 
(Continued from page 62) 


Dr. Richard A. Waterman, of North- 
western University, illustrated with 
on-the-spot recordings of the music 
of three Cuban religious tribes, or so- 
cieties. The American influences on 
this Afro-Cuban music Mr. Water- 
man narrows down to those of folk 
(or popular) and Indian origin. He 
repudiates the suggestion of any in- 
fluence from European art music. 
Similarities of mode and_ style, he 
concluded, are purely coincidental, and 
may perhaps be traced back to the 
fact that Africa and Europe were 
once one continent. 


HE shifting tides of Soviet musi- 

cal criteria were reviewed by Nico- 
las Slonimsky, of Boston—from an 
enthusiastic proposal in 1920 to de- 
stroy all the pianos in Russia and thus 
do away with tempered pitch, to the 
drastic disciplining of composers in 
1948. Bertrand Bronson, of the Uni- 
versity of California, in a study of 
Melodic Variation in the British- 
American Ballad Tradition, defined 
the oral transmission of balladry and 
folk song as the simultaneous preser- 
vation and recreation of tradition. 
Taking exception to Mr. Gombosi’s 
suggestion that ballad melodies be 
considered variations on a _ ground, 
Mr. Bronson described their core as 
a narrative idea and a melodic idea 
in the mind of the singer, which re- 
lates them more closely to plainsong. 

A continuing study, in minute de- 
tail, of the chordal structure of the 
polyphony of Josquin yielded Some 
Observations on the Harmonic Prac- 
tice of Josquin des Prés, presented by 
Donald J. Grout, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, editor of the society’s Jour- 
nal. ‘His analysis is intended to de- 
termine the characteristic sonorities 
and their frequency, without confus- 
ing the sixteenth-century concepts of 
accord with the later harmonic the- 
ories of Rameau. 

Comparing Bach’s three partitas for 
solo violin with his cello sonatas and 
other didactic works, Homer Ulrich, 
of the University of Texas, proposed, 
in a paper titled The Nationality of 

3ach’s Solo Violin Partitas, that they 
be described as being E ‘nglish, Italian, 
or French, and based his claim on 
the three dance movements involved. 

Glen Haydon, of the University of 
North Carolina, took issue with the 
statement of Manfred Bukofzer (in 
his book, Music in the Baroque Era) 
that Baroque music is based on stereo- 
types of expression called the “af- 
fections,” which take the form of pre- 
scribed musical figures. Speaking on 
The Problem of Expression in Bar- 
oque Music, he outlined the psycho- 
logical limitations of this theory, 
maintaining that the use of the af- 
fections was recommended by con- 
temporary theorists only to those com- 
posers deficient in inventiveness. Di- 
rected Motion, the Basic Factor of 
Musical Coherence was the title given 
by Felix Salzer, of the Mannes 
School, to an exposition of the system 
of analysis invented by Heinrich 
Schenker. Pushing the system be- 
yond the limits set by its originator 
(somewhat to the dissatisfaction of 
orthodox Schenkefites who were 
present), Mr. Salzer included an 
analysis of part of Hindemith’s Third 
Piano Sonata. 

Officers of the society were elected 
at the anual business meeting. Curt 
Sachs continues as president, Gustave 
Reese as vice-president, and William 
J. Mitchell as secretary. Newly 
elected officers were Richard S. Hill, 
vice-president, and J. M. Cooper- 
smith, treasurer. Members-at-large of 
the executive board are George S. 
Dickinson, Alfred Einstein, Donald 
Grout, Helen Hewitt, Raymond Ken- 
dall, Paul Henry Lang, and Edward 
Waters. The secretary’s report listed 
598 members of the society, and 181 
subscribers, outside the membership, 
to the society’s Journal. 








Set Svanholm as Si d 


OPERA 


(Continued from page 79) 


pear as Wotan. Osie Hawkins took 
his place, and sang creditably through- 
out the evening. His dramatic im- 
personation was unformed and un- 
routined, and bore little resemblance 
to a weary leader of Valhalla, but he 
was able to convey much of the char- 
acter through sound. He had previ- 
ously sung the role only on tour. 

Set Svanholm sang his first Sieg- 
mund of the season, and was in 
much better vocal estate than at his 
previous appearance. His voice 
possessed all of its customary as- 
surance and ring, although a_ sense 
of strain persisted on a few top notes. 
Still, Siegmund is one of his most 
sympathetic roles, and he seems to 
have lyricized it even more appeal- 
ingly than before. Matching him in 
vocal richness was Regina Resnik, 
who had gained title to the role of 
Sieglinde by her substitution in the 
second performance. In this scheduled 
appearance, the soprano sang with 
glowing tone and a wealth of emo- 
tional nuance. It was, perhaps, her 
finest achievement to date. 

Kerstin Thorborg was the third 
newcomer, and her portrayal of 
Fricka, while presenting ne new fea- 
tures, rounded out the cast with 
proper dignity and sonority. Emanuel 
List, singing his first Hunding this 
year, gave a good deal vocally, and at 
the same time emphasized the rugged 
character of the role. Helen Traubel 
sang Brunnhilde with her customary 
effectiveness. A minor novelty was 
Gertrude Ribla’s Gerhilde, which she 
sang for the first time at the Metro- 
politan. The major achievement of 
the evening was, as before, the mast- 
erly conducting of Fritz Stiedry. 





After Dinner Opera 
Gives Two Premieres 


Three one-act 


operas — Gustav 
Holst’s Savitri, 


Meyer Kupferman’s 
In a Garden, and Mark Bucci’s The 
Boor—were presented by a _ new 
group, After Dinner Opera, on Dec. 
29, 30, and 31, in the Finch College 
Theatre. The Kupferman and Bucci 
works were brand new; the brief 
oriental fantasy by Holst is so little 
known here that it was as good as 
new. 

Savitri is in a different class from 
the other two operas, by virtue of 
the superior experience and assurance 
of its composer. Musically, the open- 
ing and closing passages, written for 
two unaccompanied solo voices sing- 
ing modal scales, are exquisite, and 
full of the mysticism Holst hoped to 
achieve throughout. The central sec- 
tion is a bit stuffy melodically, and 
on the lifeless side harmonically. The 
libretto, virtually plotless, is a mood- 


piece in which the heroine, Savitri, 
is separated from her beloved, Saty- 
van, by the apparition of Death. 
Without a more evocative acting 


technique than the principals revealed, 
it could not fail to fall flat, for its 





attenuated content cannot withstand 
the absence of acting style. 

Mr. Kupferman’s little opera, to a 
libretto by Gertrude Stein, is a charm- 
ing trifle about a little girl who wants 
to be a queen, and who spars verbally 
with two little dream-world kings 
until, in jealousy, they kill each other 
off, leaving her with not one crown 
but two. The book is the essence of 
nothingness, yet it is warm and 
human and true; and Mr. Kupferman, 
skillful at prosody, has written a 
bright, unassuming score that suits 
the book perfectly. It was well per- 
formed, with Ellen Faull a complete 
joy as the little girl, Lucy Willow; 
Burton Trimble and Howard Jarratt 
alternating as Phillip Hall; and Leon 
Lishner as the mystifyingly titled Kit 
Raccon I, 

The Boor, to a libretto based by 
Eugene Haun on a one-act play by 


Chekhov, was crude, tiresome, and 
in every way ineffective. The stage 
director for all three operas was 


Richard Flusser. George Roth con 
ducted the two-piano accompaniment 
for the Holst opera, and the respec 
tive composers conducted the others 

After Dinner Opera, formed as ; 
non-profit group, plans future per 
formances of Lukas Foss’ The Jump 
ing Frog of Calaveras County, Mar 


Blitzstein’s Triple Sec, and Irvin; 
Moepper’s The Engagement. 
—Cercit SMITI 


Albuquerque To Hear 
Premiere of Robb Opera 


ALBUQUERQUE — Little Jo, a_ foll 
opera by J. D. Robb, dean of th 
College of Fine Arts of the Uni 
versity of New Mexico, is schedule: 
to receive its first performances i 
the Albuquerque Little Theatre, o1 
Jan. 18, 19, 20, and 21. Based on : 
novel, The Life and Death of Littk 
Jo, by Robert Bright, the opera call 
for eleven principal singers an 
chorus. Kurt Frederick, conductor o 
the Albuquerque Civic Symphony 
will conduct, and Kathryn Kennedy) 
O’Connor, director of the Little Thea 
tre, will be stage director. The 
chorus is under the direction of Josep! 
Grant, and the ballet is in charge o! 


Mrs. James H. Miller. 





Prof. ANGELA WESCHLER 


GUIDANCE FOR PIANO TEACHERS 
Teaching Aids for Practising and 
Prospective Piano Teachers 


171 W. 71 St., N.Y.C. SChuyler 4-7678 


IRENE WILLIAMS 


Discoverer & Teacher of 
MARIO LANZA 


Vocal Studio: 1305 Spruce St. 
Phila. 7, Pa. Phone Pen. 5-3459 


Aw’ WRIGHT 


Teaches self-confidence—freedom 
self-consciousness. 


34 E. 50th St., 
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Private tutor. 
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ROBERT 


MACDONALD STUDIOS 


Piano - Voice - Violin - Theory - 
Languages - Repertoire 
WEbster 9-2494 724 Fine Arts Bldg. 


SONIA SHARNOVA 


CONTRALTO CHICAGO OPERA CO. 
Vocal Technique Acting Technique 
Song Interpretation Role Analysis 








Member N ATS 
bay 512 Fine Arts Bidg., Chieage ie. 
: Livingston 8-1237 Studie: WEbs 





FRED TRULL 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


: eas Kimball Bidg. HArrisen 7-7755 
. Phone: SUperier 7-4200 
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Martha Graham 


(Continued from page 67) 


ume or insistence. Finally, Judith en- 
ters the tent of Holofernes. In a 
characteristic Martha Graham touch 
of hair-raising drama, her hand 
emerges and slithers down the flap of 
the tent, as if she were sick with 
horror at what she has done. She 
comes out of the tent, cleansed and 
purified by her deed of sacrifice, un- 


knots the orange scarf, waves it like 
a banner and sings her song of tri- 
umph, as she dances for the people. 
Miss Graham mimes and dances the 
song so realistically that one can al- 
most hear the shouts of exaltation. 


HE changes of mood and costume 
and the contrasts between static 
and dynamic moods in Judith are 
partly responsible for its swift-mov- 
ing action. Actually, the dance seems 
ten minutes, instead of twenty-five 





Coach and Accompanist 





«uo BALSAM 


Ceach & Accompanist 
Snaee & Instrumentalists 
ble for NY sae Recitals 
23 W. 75th St., N.Y EN 2-3828 


mo BELLINI 


Teacher of Singing 
Coach and Composer 


Studio—171 W. 71, (12 B) N. Y. 23 
SC. 4-8926 


wwe Bergmann 


Pianist—Coach—Accempanist 
“One of the best accompanists ef the present 
day. ia Fran. Chronicle—A. Frankenstein, 


Nev. 
Hotel Ansonia, N. Y. C. TR 3-0089 
won BLACK 
Accompanist to 


Zinka Milamev, Leonard Warren 
48 BE. $2nd St., N.Y.C. PL 3-5279 


FREDERICK K RISTO L 


Director Piane: Briarcliff Junior College 
Vecal Coach—Stage Department 
Coach of Lucrezia Bori—Eileen Farrell 
111 E. 88th St., N.Y.C. SA 2-0241 


eu. GAVE-COLE 


Pianist—Coach—Accompanist 
Chamber Music and Voice 
Specialist in Piano Sight-Reading 
205 W. 57th St., N. ¥Y. 19 ClIr 7-5420 


MILNE 


CHARNLEY 


Coach-Aceompanist 


57 W. 58 St, N.Y.C. 

















PL 3-2450 


ronmo COMRIE 


Pianist-Ceach-Accompanist 
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minutes long, so well balanced is it 
and so packed with meaning. The 
choreography has elements of the per- 
cussive violence so prominent in Night 
Journey, but it is basically more lyric, 
with long phrases that are reflected 
in the score. Miss Graham uses the 
floor space with the utmost economy, 
so that one is never conscious of any 
limitations. Judith is probably the 
most taxing solo dance ever conceived, 
and her performance of it is an ex- 
perience never to be forgotten. 

Mr. Whitney and the orchestra 
gave a deeply moving reading of the 
Schuman music. They had worked 
on it devotedly, and they played it 
with dramatic understanding as well 
as technical proficiency. The first 
half of the program was also admir- 
ably done, especially the Beethoven 
symphony, in which Mr. Whitney 
captured the mood of the composer in 
his lighter moments. Mr. Whitney 
showed himself to be a highly intel- 
ligent conductor who does not strive 
to ape with his orchestra of fifty-odd 
players the sumptuous palette of the 
big luxury orchestras of metropoli- 
tan. centers, but who works rather 
for lucidity, good phrasing and tone, 
and homogeneity of spirit 

Perhaps the most significant factor 
in the premiere of Judith was the 
fact that it took place in Louisville. 
No more encouraging sign of the 
gradual decentralization of the arts 
in the United States could be wel- 
comed. When it is necessary for 
New Yorkers to make a southward 
pilgrimage of over a thousand miles 
to be present at a neW artistic event 
of sabe importance, then we have 
positive proof that contemporary 
dance and music are spreading their 
roots. One of the most enthusiastic 
members of the audience for Judith 
was the mayor of Louisville. To Mr. 
Whitney, the board, the orchestra 
and to the community the warmest 
congratulations should be offered for 
an artistic scoop of the first rank 


Holland Plans 
Varied Programs 
For 1950 Festival 


The Holland Festival for 1950 will 
be held in Amsterdam and nearby 
cities from June 15 to July 15, and 
the present schedule calls for a full 
program of orchestral, choral, and 
chamber-music concerts; operas; 
plays; ballets; films; and a special 
series of programs commemorating 
the two hundredth anniversary of the 
death of Johann Sebastian Bach. 

The Concertgebouw Orchestra will 
be heard under four conductors 
Eduard van Beinum, Wilhelm Furt- 
wangler, Erich Kleiber, and Pierre 
Monteux. Berlioz’ Roméo et Juli- 
ette and Mahler’s Fourth Symphony 
are already listed on its programs 
Four conductors are also announced 
for concerts by the Hague Residentie 
Orchestra Leonard Bernstein, 
( a Munch, Willem van Otterloo, 
and Carl Schuricht. Mr. Bernstein 
will poe Ba the first European per 
formance of his The Age of Anxiety, 
and Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis and 
Mahler’s Second Symphony are also 
scheduled for performance by the 
Hague organization. Works by AI- 
binoni, Bach, Haydn, and Mozart will 
be played by the Festival Chamber 
Orchestra, with Szymon Goldberg as 
both conductor and violin soloist. 

Choirs participating in the festival 
will include the Toonkunst Choir; the 
Netherlands Bach Society, conducted 
by Anton van der Horst; and the 
Netherlands Chamber Choir, con- 
ducted by Felix de Nobel. The Am- 
sterdam Chamber Music Society will 
share the presentation of special pro- 
grams with the Alma Musica group. 

De Wagnervereeniging, assisted by 
the Concertgebouw Orchestra, will 
give Wagner’s Die Walkiire, under 
the direction of Mr. Kleiber. Five 
operas are planned by the Netherlands 
Opera company — Weber’s Oberon, 





MOVIE MUSIC 


Leonard Pennario, who played Rach- 
maninoff's Second Piano Concerto for 
the sound-track of the film September 
Affair, with Joan Fontaine, its star 


Bizet’s Carmen, Ravel's L’Heure 
Espagnole, Offenbach’s La delle 
Héléne, and Hendrik Andriessen’s 
Philomela, which will receive its first 
performance 

The old Gothic church at Naarden 


will be the scene of the Bach com- 


memorative programs, which will in 
clude performances of the Organ 
Mass, the Mass in B minor, the St 


John Passion, secular cantatas, motets 
for a cappella choir, the Brandenburg 
Concertos, Das Musikalische Opfer, 
and many organ works 


St. Louis Ensemble 
Founded by Jerome Rosen 
Sr. LourS.—In the Dec. 15 issue of 


MusIcal AMERICA, Jerome Roser 
should have been listed as the or 
ganizer and director of the Ancient 
String Instruments Ensemble, instead 
of Frank Harrisor Mr. Rosen, a 
member of the St. Louis Symphony 
and of the faculty of the St. Louis 
Institute, also manages the new en 
semble and owns the instruments used 
Mr. Harrison plays the harpsichord 
with the group 

H. W. ( 


Auditions Announced 
By Concert Organization 


The young artists committee of the 


Debut and Encore Concerts Founda 
tion has announced that the prelin 
nary auditions for next season's pre 


sentations will be held on Keb. 6 and 7 
Applications should be addressed to 
Adelaide Thomas Eakin, chairman of 
the committee, 113 West he Street, 
New York, N. \ Applications should 
be submitted by Feb. 1 
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NEW MUSIC REVIEWS 





Striking Violin Pieces 
By Norman Dello Joio 


30th the Fantasia on a Gregorian 
Theme, and the Variations and Ca- 
priccio, for violin and piano, by Nor- 
man Dello Joio are original in con- 
ception and finished in workmanship. 
They are issued by Carl Fischer. The 
fantasia reminds one of Vaughan 
Williams in its modal coloring and 
spaciousness, though the actual tex- 
ture of the piece is unmistakably 
Dello Joio’s. The noble theme is be- 
gun in octaves by the violin alone, 
and the piano joins in, with fifths that 
set the mood for the entire work. 
The violin and piano alternate in 
weaving elaborations about the theme 
in its original and in varied forms. 
This is introspective music of great 
dignity and expressive power. 

Dello Joio’s contrapuntal © skill 
comes to the fore in his Variations 
and Capriccio Not for nothing was 
he a student of Paul Hindemith, 
though there is no literal imitation of 
Hindemith to be found in the work. 
The variations abound in ingenious 
touches of harmonic color, and sev- 
eral of them, as well as the Capriccio, 
have a jazzy rhythmic bounce. Espe- 
cially charming are the syncopated 
rhythmic accents crossing the bar 
lines in the fifth variation. Violinists 
in search of technically effective and 
intellectually valuable music will wel 
come this piece. 

R. S 
Dounis and Spivakovsky 
Violinistic Principles 

Two treatises that will interest vi- 
olinists have recently been published, 
The Dounis Principles of Violin 
Playing, by Valborg Leland (London: 
The Strad; New York: Carl 
Fischer) ; and The Spivakovsky Way 
of Bowing, by Gaylord Yost (Pitts 
burgh: Volkwein Bros.) Miss Le 
land’s booklet is supplied with musi 
cal examples, for practice, and Mr 
Yost has illustrated his discussion 
with photographs of Mr. Spivakovsky 
in action. 


Szigeti Edits Reconstructed 
Violin Concerto by Bach 


A new edition of Johann Sebastian 


Bach’s Concerto in G minor for Vio 
lin, reconstructed from the Clavier 
Concerto in FEF minor by Gustav 


Schreck, has 
Szigeti and 
version for 
foreword, Mr 


made by 
issued by Peters, in a 
violin and piano. In a 

Szigeti points out that 
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the noted Bach scholar, Wilhelm 
Rust, stated that Bach’s Concerto in 
F minor for Clavier and Orchestra 
was an arrangement of a lost Violin 
Concerto in G minor, in his preface 
to Vol. 17 of the Bach Gesellschaft 
Edition, issued in 1869.  Schreck’s 
prefatory note on his reconstruction is 
also included in the new edition. 


~~. 


Other Violin Music 


Cece, ALFREDO: Sonata in D minor, 
for violin and piano. (Padua: G 
Zanibon). A_ rather pedestrian 


work of traditional design, abound- 


ing in rich  sonorities. 
Finney, Ross Lee: Fiddle-doodle- 
ad. (G. Schirmer). Settings o! 


eight American folk tunes in popu 
lar styles, with imitations of coun- 
try fiddlers. 

Kroi_t, WILLIAM: Moment Musical. 
Happy-Go-Lucky. Polka. (G. Schir- 
mer). Three little pieces within 
the grasp of students that follow 
familiar patterns. 


Violin Music Listed 


GARDNER, SAMUEL: Two Birds. (G. 
Schirmer). 

GIARDINI, FELIcE: Concerto in A ma- 
jor. Reconstructed by Ettore Bon 
elli. Arranged for violin and piano. 


(Padua: G. Zanibon). 
MARSHALL, Lots: May Morning 
(Composers Press). 

Rosner, Henry: Valse Polonaise. 


(Marks). 

Tretick, SipNeY: Toccata, for violin 
alone. (Carl Fischer). 

VivALpr, ANTONIO: Concerto in A 
minor, Op. 3, No. 6. Arranged for 
violin and piano by Ferdinand Ku- 
chler. (Peters). 


Viola Music 
Partos, OrpoeEN: Yiskor (In Memo- 


riam). (Tel-Aviv: Israeli Music 
Publications; New York: Har- 
gail). This work was composed to 


accompany a dance by Debora Ber- 
tonoff, and is dedicated to Jewish 
victims of the persecutions during 
the second World War. It is based 
on a traditional chant. Mr. Partos, 
who was born in Budapest in 1907 
and has lived in’ Palestine since 
1938, writes somewhat in the man 
ner of Ernest Bloch. This music 
is eloquent and dramatic. It is 
available in versions for viola and 
piano or viola and string orchestra. 
BEETHOVEN: Notturno, for viola and 
piano, Op. 42. Revised and edited 
by Sydney Beck. (G. Schirmer). 
The arrangement of Beethoven's 
String Trio, Op. 8, for viola and 
piano was first issued by Hoff 
meister and Kuhnel, of Leipzig, 
about 1804. Mr. Beck explains the 
history of the piece in an introduc 
tory note, asserting that Beethoven 
probably did not make the arrange 
ment himself and devoted — little 
time to its revision. His version 
is a new adaptation, based on the 
original score. 
Reger Organ Works 
Republished by Peters 


As a composer of organ music, the 
present position of Max Reger in 
public esteem is as problematic as it 
is in the realms of orchestral and 
chamber music. Too capable a crafts 
man to be disposed of lightly, Reger 
allowed the quality of his prolific out 
put in the organ field to be impaired 
by two opposite faults. On the one 
hand, he ran to excess in the writ 
ing of polyphony (or sometimes mere 
chromatic doodling of inner 
that passed for polyphony), so that 
the contrapuntal lines were nervously 
and too often emptily overactive; on 
the other, the expressive nature of 
his materials was often marked by 
strained sentiment, and was some- 
times downright slushy. Yet in an 


VOICES 





important sense Reger belonged in 
the grand line of German organ com- 


posers—much more so, for instance, 
than the overplayed Sigfrid Karg- 
Elert, whose music is poor-man’s 


Reger, twice as bromidic in content 
and tainted by feeble appropriations 
of French impressionist mannerisms 
Basically, Reger conceived of — the 
organ as the instrument whose appro 
priate idiom was perfected by Bach, 
extended by Mendelssohn, and drama 
tized by Reubke; and any criticism of 
Reger must be controlled by the rec 
ognition of his solid and honorable 
conception of the organ composer’s 
proper métier. 

Newly reincarnated in the postwar 
Peters Edition are two sizable Reger 
organ works—the big ID minor Fan- 
tasy and Fugue, Op. 135b, and the 
set of four Preludes and Fugues, Op. 
85—as well as the first six of the 
less pretentious Zwolf Stiicke, Op. 
59. The Fantasy and the Fugue are 
frightfully thick and appallingly diffi- 
cult to execute, but the organist who 
can hurdle their difficulties will dis- 
cover much real beauty in their musi- 
cal ideas. The preludes and fugues 
are less dense, and, to this observer, 
more inviting in scale and expressiv 
ity. The six smaller pieces provide 
a typical Reger cross-section, being by 
turns hortatory, academic, sentimental, 
strong, vital, and affecting. No or- 
ganist wishing to extend his repertory 
in interesting directions will fail to 
submit these Reger republications to 
his personal taste, judgment—and 
technical abilities. 


—C. S. 
Other Organ Music 


BARBER, SAMUEL: Adagio for Strings. 
\rranged by William Strickland 
(Hammond and pipe organ registra- 
tions). (G. Schirmer). A playable 
transcription of Barber’s thoughtful 
and eloquent orchestral piece. 

Benoit, Dom P.: Retour de Proces- 
sion (Choral) and Terra Tremuit et 
Quievit, second and third move- 
ments of the five-movement Suite 
Liturgique pour Raques (Liturgical 
Suite for Easter). (J. Fischer). 
Two seasonal pieces based on plain 
song canti fermi, effective but con- 
ventional in writing; the first is in 
the form of a figurated chorale- 
prelude, and the second is in dra- 
matic symphonic-poem style. 

Bosst, Enrico: Entrée 
Op. 104, No. 1; Rédemption, Op. 
104, No. 5; Stunde der Weihe, from 
Orgelstiicke in freiem Stil, Op. 132, 
No. 4 (Peters). Reissues of three 
pieces from the voluminous list by 
the popular Italian organ composer. 

Row Ley, ALEC: Meditation, for string 
orchestra and organ. (Hinrichsen). 
A slender little piece of undemon- 
strative character, consisting mostly 


Pe mti ficale, 





Ben Greenhaus 
Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson invite Bohuslav Martinu (right) to their prac- 
tice studio to go over the manuscript of his new set of Three Czech Dances, 
introduced by the duo-pianists in their most recent recital program at Town Hall 


of antiphonal phrases for the or 
gan and the strings. 
"AN HULSE, CAMIL: 
Mystica, Op. 53. (J. 
five-movement, 21-minute concert 
suite—Prelude, Meditation, Scherzo 
Intermezzo, — and Finale—writter 
with unusual mastery of the brilliant 
Widor style. 


a 


Symphoni 
Fischer). A 


3 
Organ Music Listed 


Bach, JOHANN SEBASTIAN (arranged 
by Kenneth Walton) \rios¢ 
(Hammond and pipe organ regis- 
trations). (Century). 

BORNSCHEIN, FRANZ 
Hour. (Schmidt). 

Faurt, JEAN Baptiste (arranged by 
Kenneth Walton): The Palm 
(Hammond and pipe organ). (Cen 
tury). 

HOKANSON, \MARGRETHE: 
provisation 
Treasure. (Galaxy). 

Howarp, JOHN TASKER (arranged by 
Robert Leech Bedell) : The Virgin’ 
Cradle Hymn. (Mills) 

KENNEDY, AMANDA (arranged by 
Kenneth Walton): Star of the East 
(Hammond and pipe organ). (Cen 
tury). 


The Vespei 


Chorale-In 
on Bach's Jesu, Priceles 


LeEMARE, Epwin: Dusk. (Schmidt). 
\MIASSENET, JULES (arranged by Ken 
neth Walton): Elegie (Hammond 
and pipe organ). (Century) 
MeryerBeerk, GrAcoMo (arranged by 
Kenneth Walton): Coronation 
March, from Le Prophéte (Ham 
mond and pipe organ). (Century) 
SAXTON, STANLEY E.: Rejoice! The 
Lord Cometh: Fantasy on Veni, 
Kmmanuel. (Galaxy). 
Sipetius, JEAN (arranged by 
Klein ) The Bells’ of 
Church. (Associated). 
THATCHER, Howarp R.: Silent Night: 
Organ Fantasy on Franz Gruber’ 
Christmas Carol. (Carl Fischer) 


John 


Berghall 


TorJUSSEN, TryGvE (arranged by 
Harold Vincent Milligan) Mid 
night. (Schmidt). 


WacGNeR, RicHArD (arranged by Ger 
ard) Alphenaar): Bridal March, 
from Lohengrin (Hammond = and 
pipe organ). (Marks). 


Wasner, Richard (arranged — by 
Kenneth Walton): Evening Star, 
from Tannhauser (Hammond and 


pipe organ.) (Century). 

Weppinc Music For THE OrGAN 
Contains the usual wedding marches, 
De Koven’s Oh Promise Me, Grieg’s 
Ich Liebe Dich, and seven other 
pieces frequently played at weddings 


(Hammond and pipe organ). (G 
Schirmer ). 
Woop-Hitt, Maset: Before Night 


(transcribed by the composer from 
Outdoor Suite, for strings). (Bos- 
ton Music) 
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NEW MUSIC 


A Piano Concerto 
Playable by Students 


Jean Williams’ Fourth Piano Con- 
certo, in C major, issued by Schroeder 
& Gunther, provides students with a 
reproduction in miniature of the typi- 
cal Romantic concerto of the nine- 
teenth century, with its grandiose 
style, lush harmony and lavish display. 
Miss Williams has been careful to 
keep the music within the technical 
grasp of moderately advanced pianists. 
There are frequent reminders of 
Rachmaninoff, Tchaikovsky, Grieg and 
others, yet the music is not slavishly 
imitative. The first movement opens 
with an adagio that leads into a vigor- 
ous march-like allegro section, com- 
plete with cadenzas, sweeping scale 
passages and sonorous climaxes. The 
second movement, a scherzo only five 
pages in length, is a good study for 
thirds and rapid shifts of hand posi- 
tion. The third movement begins 
with an introduction reminiscent of 
the opening of Rachmaninoff’s Sec- 
ond Concerto, and is worked out at 
some length, with several changes of 
meter. Miss Williams’ concerto is 
available with orchestral parts, and in 
a two-piano version, with the orches- 
tral accompaniment arranged for a 
second piano. 
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Ludwig Landshoff Edition 

Of Bach Inventions Issued 
The edition of Bach’s Two Part 
Three Part Inventions, after the 
original text, made by Ludwig Land- 
shoff, in Germany in 1933, has been 
issued in a handsome new copy. by 
Peters. Very few of the thousands 
of pianists and students who play 
these works are aware of — their 
checkered history, with regard to pub 
lishers and editions Last year, 
Peters published a facsimile edition of 
the final version of 1723, in Bach's 
own manuscript copy, edited by Ralph 
Kirkpatrick. Students will find it 
highly interesting to collate the fac 
simile edition with the Landshoff edi- 
tion, now available. The editor’s 
preface contains highly interesting 
and valuable information; and the 
frontispiece is a facsimile of the title 
page of the autograph of 1723. The 
most valuable features of the Land 
shoff edition are the two appendices, 
the first containing the Three Part 
Inventions (or Sinfonias, as Bach 
called them) Nos. 4, 5, 7, 9, and 11, 





New Works for Piano 


by 
Helen Somerville Andersen 
and Arthur Olaf Andersen 





Colloquy for two pianos 

H.S.A. $1.00 
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Baby Is One Year Old 
H.S.A. 1.00 | 


Book of easy choruses. 


Send for list of other piano 
numbers, each 50 cents. 
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with ornaments indicated; the second 
containing instructions about the 
manner of performance, with illustra- 
tive musical examples based on sources 
of Bach’s times. No pianist can use 
this edition without vastly increasing 
his knowledge of the stylistic prob- 
lems of Bach’s music and of the 
need for a thorough study of orna- 
ments and their execution before 
even the simplest pieces are per- 
formed. 

oF 


Piano Score Edition 
Issued of Barber Vocal Work 


Samuel Barber’s work for soprano 
voice and orchestra, Knoxville, Sum- 
mer of 1915, has been issued in a 
short-score edition, with a piano re- 
duction of the orchestral part made 
by the composer. 

A wistful, nostalgic, vivid piece of 
prose by James Agee is the text; and 
Barber’s music, without resort to 
tricks of atmospheric depiction, re- 
lates wel! to the ideas, underlining the 
mood of melancholy in the recollec- 
tion of the familiar things of child 
hood. A_ printed heading sets the 
mood of the piece: “We are talking 
now of summer evenings in Knox- 
ville, Tenn., in the time that | lived 
there so successfully disguised to my 
self as a child.” 

From the piano score, it is clear 
to see that the orchestral color is 
very much part of the formal con- 
cept, as is usually the case with 
Barber, who is, in a conventional way, 
a brilliant orchestrator. His ideas 
and his instrumentation co-exist, so 
that when, as is the case here, music 
that has been conceived orchestrally 
is reduced to one-color level, it seems 
a little flat and repetitious, although 
its quality is quite beautiful and ro 
mantic, 

The long prose text is set well, 
though the prosody has not too much 
originality. The music flows with a 
basic mood of nostalgia that passes 
through varying intensities. Barber 
has always possessed the true ro- 
mantic’s ability to make his material 
grow from slow to fast and from fast 
to slow sections without sudden points 
of contrast or abrupt change, and 
without making separate movements 
out of differing materials. Knoxville, 
Summer of 1915, is an effective piece 
for singers, in a genre and of a 
length not too often found 

P. G-H 


Piano Music 


U. S. A. Votume Il: Compositions 
for Piano by Contemporary Ameri- 
can Composers. (Leeds). A represent 
ative collection, of unusually high 
musical merit, containing George 
Antheil’s Prelude in D minor; Paul 
Bowles’ Dance; Theodore Chanler’s 
Calm; David Di: umond’s Prelude 
and Fugue No. 4, C sharp minor; 
Daniel Gregory Mason’s Color Con- 
trasts (Study for Touch); Charles 
Maxwell’s Dance Caprice; Gardner 
Read’s Capriccio, Op. 27, No. 3; 
Nathan G. Scott’s Opus Pocus; and 
Stefan Wolpe’s Pastorale 

eS 


Schutz Cantata 
Issued by Bomart 


The largest part of the output of 
the seventeenth-century master Hein- 
rich Schutz is still restricted to li- 
brary shelves, between the covers of 
the ponderous volumes of the Sam- 
tliche Werke. An important addition 
to the exceedingly small list of re- 
liable performing editions is the pub- 
lication by Bomart Music Publica- 
tions, a new and first-class firm, of 
Singet dem Herrn, a setting of the 
first four verses of Psalm 96, in- 
cluded by the composer in the second 
part of the collection of Symphoniae 
Sacrae, published in 1647. Under the 
discriminating editorship of Fritz 
Rikko, Singet dem Herrn emerges in 
unmistakably authentic form, for so 
prano or tenor solo voice, accompanied 
by two violins and organ or harpsi- 








First Performances In New York Concerts 
Orchestral Works Chamber Music 


Nordoff, Paul: Little Concerto for Violin, Verrall, John: String Quartet No. 3 (New 
vim, Cello, Double Bass and Small Or- Music String Quartet, Jan. 13) 
chestra (Little Orchestra Society, Jan. 9) 

Piket, Frederick: Overture, Curtain Raiser Two-Piano Works 
to an American Play (New York Philhar- Martinu, Bohuslav: Three Czech Dances 
monic-Symphony, Jan. 7) (Bartiett and Robertson, Jan. 11) 


Purcell, Henry: Suite. arranged by Ernest Storr, Sherman: Old Fiddler (Wessel and 
Lubin (National Orchestral Association, Storr, Jan. 12) 
Jan. 9) Wessel, Mark: Choral Fantasy on a theme 
Thomson, Virgil: Acadian Songs and Dances by Hassler; Ballade (Wessel and Storr, 


(Louisiana Story Suite No. 2), (Raphael Jan. 12) 
_. Bronstein Symphonietta, Jan. 14) 
Torkanowsky, Werner: Music for Children 


Piano Works 


| t q s Brockr 
(Raphael Bronstein Symphonietta, Jan. 14) ~ ys LU ee: Toccata (Thomas Brockman, 
an.’ 8) 
Concertos Satie, Erik: Sports et Divertissement 
» ‘ (Claudio Arrau, Jan. 10) 
Kleinsinger, George: Concerto for Cello and ¥ 
Orchestra (National Orchestral Associa- Choral Works 


,_ tion, Jan. 9) Lee, Dai-Keong: On Journeys (De l’aur Ir 
Poulenc, Francis: Concerto for Piano and fantry Chorus, Jan. 8) 

Orchestra (Boston Symphony, Jan. 14) 
Reger, Max: Piano Concerto, F minor, Op Songs 


114 (New York Philharmonic-Symphony, Flanagan, William: Send Home M I 
Jan. 5) i Eves 





Straye Go and Catch a Falling 
Strassburg, Robert: Fantasy and Allegro for Star: A Very Little Snail (Naomi Ornest 
Violin and Orchestra (Raphael Bronstein lan ) 
Symphonietta, Jan. 14) Krenek, Ernst Die Nachtiga N i 
Ornest, Jar 
Operas Strassburg Rober Three Sor h O 
Bucci, Mark: The Boor (After Dinner chestr (WI Gliding O’er All 
Opera, Dec. 30) Beautiful Womer Yout! Raymond 
Kupferman, Meyer: In a Garden (After Smolover and Raphae Bronstein Sym 
Dinner Opera, Dec, 30) phonietta, Jar } 
chord, with a cello doubling the basso RAVANELLO, OrtsteE: Messa (XVII) 
continuo, The keyboard part has been in Onore di Santa Cecilia, Op he 
realized with unobtrusive perceptive posthumous (SATTBB, | organ) 
ness by Ralph Kirkpatrick. The won (Padua, Italy: Guglielmo Zani ~ n) 
derfully joyous piece begins with an A traditional, academically poly 
exultant section in triple time, which phonic Mass, of some complexity 
e - P| . P 
ads q d * sectic an 
leads to a florid middle section, and Gucetinn Daven, Communion An 


a sprightly, syllabically treated finale 
The publication of this notable work 
enriches the religious literature avail 
able to solo singers. It is handsomelh 
and unusually clearly printed, witl 
a two-color reproduction of the orig 


them (SATB, 
chard) As 
a text tron 
Didache, or leaching ot the 
Twelve Apostle 


cappella). (Bir 
modal setting of 
ancient manuscr 





nal title page. Torrr, JOHANN The Angel to the 
2 Shepherds (Christmas Anthem ) 

Sacred Choral Music (SATB). Translated and edited by 
. , yl toss. (Associated \lter 
Gries, Epvarp: Four Psalms, Based a K os ' ¢ “i : 

Freely Upon Old Norwegian no” Rating a lige Ta cnto, 

. A -TPerR DD winding up with a figurated tre 
Church Melodies (SATTBB, bari ; 3 
ment of In Dulei Jubil 

tone solo, a cappella) English 

translation and foreword by Percy WILLIAMS, FRANC (God 

Grainger. (Peters). Relatively few Strength (SA L 5, a cappella or a 

musicians—and apparently almost companied ) ; to the Lord 

no choral directors—recognize that High (SAT i plano oT rgan) 

some of Grieg’s most impressive (Flammer). Sonorous, bol 

achievements may be found among matic anthems conceived in a dra 

his choral works. The four psalms matic vein 

reissued by Peters employ the ex 3 

pressive, singable chromatic idiom Sacred Music Listed 

of the well-known Ave = Mari ; 

Stella to equally eloquent purpose Luvaas, Morton J The Cry of 


These admirable pieces should be God (SSAATTBB, a appella) 


, lie 
awarded their deserved place in (Birchard) , 
choral programs and church sery MUELLER, CARt | Holy Art 1 
ices Continued on page 





Modern Songs [in English) 
PAUL HINDEMITH 


ON HEARING "THE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER" (Wolfe) $ .75 
ECHO (Thomas More) 60 
THE MOON (Shelley) 75 
ON A FLY DRINKING OUT OF HIS CUP (Oldys) 75 
THE WHISTLIN' THIEF. (Lover) 90 
ENVOY (Thompson) 75 
THE WILD FLOWER SONG (Blake)—high/medium 60 
SING ON THERE IN THE SWAMP (Whitman)—high/medium 60 
TO MUSIC, TO BECALM HIS FEVER (Herrick) .60 
LA BELLE DAME SANS MERCI (Keats)—a bollade 1.50 


Modern Songs (in French) 
FRANCIS POULENC 


BANALITES—S5 songs (Apollinaire) 2.50 
LE BESTIAIRE ou Cortége d'Orphée—6 songs (Apollinaire) 1.60 
CHANSONS VILLAGEOISES—6 songs (Fombeure) 2.95 
COCARDES—3 songs (Cocteau) 1.50 
LES CHEMINS DE L'AMOUR 85 


Write for the com ete {MP vocal catalogue 
/ £ 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
25 West 45th Street 
(or from your local dealer) 


INC. 
New York 19, N, Y. 
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NEW MUSIC 





(Continued from page 89) 


O God (SATB, piano or organ). 
(Carl Fischer). 

OverLey, Henry: Four Responses: 
Now Unto the King Eternal; Be- 
hold, Bless Ye the Lord; Let the 
Words of My Mouth; Draw Nigh 
to God (SATB, piano or organ). 
(Birchard). 


Lenten and Easter Music Listed 


Crucer, JOHANN (arranged by AI- 
fred H. Johnson): Ah, Dearest 
Jesus (SATB, a cappella). (J. 
Fischer). 

HoKANSON, MARGRETHE: Gethsemane 
(SATB, a cappella). (J. Fischer). 

Maryott, RALtpH E.: The Waking 
Carol (SATB, a_ cappella). 
(Birchard). 


Schirmer Study Scores 
Of Two American Symphonies 


Both David Diamond’s Fourth 
Symphony and Roger Sessions’ Sec- 
ond Symphony have been made avail- 
able in study-score format (about 
twice the size of a miniature score) 
by G. Schirmer. Since both works 
have been reviewed in detail in 
MusicaL AMERICA on the occasions 
of their public performances, there is 
no need to recapitulate the critical 
estimates already made. These works 
are two of the most impressive re- 
cent American works in symphonic 
form, and each provides material for 
an assessment of the composer’s ma- 
ture powers. 

—C. S. 


Five Russian Melodies 
For Orchestra by Gesensway 

Louis Gesensway’s Five Russian 
Melodies for Orchestra, issued by 
Elkan-Vogel, is a work well within 


the grasp of student players. Mr. 
Gesensway has set the melodies in 
simple style, eschewing both virtuoso 
flourishes and _ recondite harmonic 
coloring. This is a usable, if con- 
ventional score. 

—R. S. 


Chamber Music 


Bacu, J. C.: Concerto, for cembalo 

(or piano), two violins, and cello, 

7, No. 5. Edited and provided 

with cadenzas by Christian Ddbe- 
reiner. (Peters). 

VivaLp1, ANTONIO: Concerto Grosso, 
D minor, Op. 3, No. 11. Arranged 
for two violins and piano by Paul 
Klengel. (Peters). 

Wuitney, Maurice: Adagio and 
Fugue, for flute, B flat clarinet, 
violin, viola, and cello. (Compos- 
ers Press). 


Concertos 


MARCELLO, BENEDETTO: Concerto, C 
minor, for oboe and string orches- 
tra. Edited by Ettore Bonelli. (Pa- 
dua: Zanibon). 

TARTINI, GIUSEPPE: Concerto, F ma- 
jor, for strings, two oboes and two 
horns. Freely edited by Ettore 
Bonelli. (Padua: Zanibon). 


Recorder Music 


Eccies, Henry: Sonata, for flute or 
alto recorder and piano. Tran- 
scribed from Viola Sonata by Reba 
P. Mirsky. (Hargail). 

GRETCHANINOFF, ALEXANDRE: Concert 
tino, for two alto recorders (or 
clarinets) and piano. (Hargail). 

Katz, Ericu, editor: Fantasias a 
Tre, trios of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, by Francois 
Eustache du Caurroy. (Hargail). 

McKInNeEyY, MATHILDE: Seven Modes 
for Two Alto Recorders. (Har- 
gail). 


Trumpet and Cornet Music 


HERING, SIGMUND: Concertino, for 





/ 
NEW 


an interesting program number. 


difficulty. 


FOURTH PIANO CONCERTO 


In C Major 
4 by JEAN WILLIAMS 


Notable for its fine quality of musicianship, this concerto will prove 
It is cast in the traditional three 
movements and in approximately the fourth grade of technical 


Of the previously published five student piano concerti by 
Boykin in F Major — Kasschau in C Major 
Williams in F Major, C Major and A Minor, 

the Fourth Piano Concerto is a grade more difficult. 
Price, With 2nd Piano Pt., Complete, 2.00 


Your music store can show you these six student piano concerti 
or obtain them “on approval” from 


SCHROEDER & GUNTHER, INC. 


Leading Publishers of Piano Teaching Material For Over Sixty Years 


RHINEBECK, N., Y. 
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THE GALPIN SOCIETY 


Founded in 1946 to bring together all those inter- 
ested in the history of European musical instru- 
ments and their use, the Society issues at least once 
a year its Journal, containing 60-80 finely-printed 
pages of expert and up-to-the-minute research into 
various aspects of the Society’s field of study. The 
Journal is issued free to members of the Society. 
Future plans include the publication of catalogues, 
lists of makers, monographs, and so on, Two num- 
bers of the Journal have already appeared; No. III 


Annual subscription: $3.00. 
All correspondence to the Secretary, 


258 Cranbrook Road, Ilford, Essex, England 
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trumpet or cornet in B flat, with 
piano. (Carl Fischer). 

Mant1A, SIMONE: Priscilla, Valse Ca- 
price, for trumpet or cornet in B 
flat, with piano. Band accompani- 
ment on rental. (Carl Fischer). 

BENNETT, Davip: Tournament: of 
Trumpets, for Quartet or Trio of 
Trumpets or Cornets, with Piano or 
Band Accompaniment. (Carl 
Fischer). 

HERING, S1GMUND: 15 Characteristic 
Etudes for Trumpet or Cornet. 
(Carl Fischer). 

Wat-Berc: Concerto for Trumpet 
and Orchestra, reduction for Trum- 
pet and Piano. (Leeds). 


Trombone Music 


Bennett, Davip: Trombone Trouba- 
dours, for quartet of trombones 
with band or piano accompaniment. 
(Carl Fischer). 

MAntTIA, SIMONE: Priscilla, Valse Ca- 
price, for trombone or baritone 
euphonium), with piano. Band ac- 
companiment on rental. (Carl 
Fischer). 

Morcan, Russ (arranger): Music in 
the Morgan Manner, Album of 
Trombone Solos with Piano Accom- 
paniment. (Marks). 


Flute Music 


AVSHALOMOFF, JAcoB: Disconsolate 
Muse, for flute and piano. (Asso- 
ciated). 

Bacu, C.P.E.: Sonata in A minor, for 
flute alone. Edited by Milton Witt- 
genstein. (Carl Fischer). 

SHosTAKOvicH, Dimitri: Orchestral 
Excerpts (from Symphonies Nos. 
1 to 9). Compiled and edited by 
John Wummer. (Leeds). 


Piano Accordion Music 


De Koven, REGINALD: Oh, Promise 
Me. Arranged by Pietro Deiro. (G. 
Schirmer). 


Clarinet Music 


BenpER, HERMAN: Daily Scale and 
Chord Exercises. (Marks). 


Band Music 


BALLANTINE, EpwArD: Mary and the 
Lamb Forever, March in the Style 
of Sousa. (Schmidt). Some years 
ago Edward Ballantine, now re- 
tired from the Harvard University 
music faculty, issued two volumes 
of parodies of Mary Had a Little 
Lamb, in the styles of a variety of 
composers. To this collection he 
has now added a witty Sousa-like 
march based on the same homely 


theme. 
—C. S. 


Keats’ Ode to a Nightingale 
Set for Baritone by Eric Fogg 


A setting of John Keats’ Ode to 
a Nightingale (for baritone solo, 
string quartet, and harp) by Eric 
Fogg has been issued by Elkin in Lon- 
don and is available from Galaxy Mu- 
sic Corporation in New York. The 
work lasts twenty-five minutes in per- 
formance. Mr. Fogg has set the poem 
with a lush and lavish harmonic 
palette. The vocal line is free, fol- 
lowing the verbal rhythm and accents. 


Other Vocal Music 


BLANCHARD, RoGER: Chansons de la 
Louisiane. (Hegel). In the Chan- 
sons de la Louisiane, arranged by 
Roger Blanchard, one finds a rather 
strange marriage has taken place 
between Louisiana folk melodies 
and the French manner of song- 
writing. The texts are in an in- 
credible patois, but are crisp, amus- 
ing, and effective, if a bit difficult 
to memorize. The arrangements 
are accomplished with considerable 
skill and chic, but they suffer from 
a stylistic discrepancy between folk 
melody and salon accompaniment. 

PouLenc, FRANciIs: Chansons. et 


Mélodies. (Heugel). From Poulenc 
comes a volume of old songs under 
a new title. Chansons et Mélodies 
are songs selected from other col- 
lections of Poulenc songs already in 
print. The texts are from Ronsard, 
Garcia Lorca, Eluard, and anony- 
mous seventeenth- -century sources. 
SaucueTt, Henri: Les Pénitents en 
Maillots Roses. (Heugel). For 
singers who have exhausted the sup- 
ply of French songs by Fauré, de- 
bussy, Ravel, Poulenc, and Taille- 
ferre—the composers who estab- 
lished that genre as the most ele- 
gant of its kind—the works of Sau- 
guet offer a fresh field. His new 
group of songs, Les Pénitents en 
Maillots Roses (The Penitents in 
Pink Tights), to texts by Max 
Jacob, lean heavily on attitudes and 
styles already explored; but they 
possess a great deal of charm in 
spite of the composer’s rather irri- 
tating habit of implanting nine- 
teenth-century clichés, here and 
there, in a twentieth-century idiom 
Like most French composers, Sau- 
guet sets words well, and the re- 
sult is a thoroughly vocal and 

thoroughly musical voice line. 
—P. G-H. 


Songs Listed 


Capzow, DorotHy: A Blackbird Sud- 
denly (medium, F sharp to F 
sharp). (Associated). 

GRANT, Parks: Looking Across (me- 
dium, D to G). (Associated). 

Wo tre, JAcQuEs: Tomorrow Sings 
(high in C, medium in A). (Carl 
Fischer). 


Sacred Songs 


Bone, GENE, and Fenton, Howarp: 
The First Psalm (medium and 
low). (Carl Fischer). 

Howe, Mary: The Christmas Story 
(medium, E to D). (Carl Fischer). 

NILeEs, JoHN JAcoB: Our Lovely Lady 
Singing (medium, E flat to F), a 
Christmas song. The Silent Stars 
(medium, E to E). (Carl Fischer). 

Wotre, JAcgues: The Mother Sings 
(medium, B flat to E flat). (Carl 
Fischer). 


Mercury Acquires 
Music Press Catalogue 


Mercury Music Corporation has ac- 
quired the catalogue of Music Press, 
Inc., whose more than 250 publications 
include the Dessoff Choir Series, E. 
Power Biggs’ organ editions, and two 
operas by Virgil Thomson. Music 
Press was discontinued after nine 
years of existence with the return of 
its founder, Richard Dana, to book 
publishing. Mercury has also been 
appointed sole agent in North Amer- 
ica for the French publishing house 
of Heugel & Cie. The latter’s cata- 
logue includes Massenet’s Thais, Char- 
pentier’s Louise, and Poulenc’s Les 
Mamelles de Tirésias. 
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on beautifully colored 
picture postcards of well- 
known classical compos- 
ers, just imported from 
Switzerland. 
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STUDENT PRIZES 


Send $1.00 for 5 photos. 


List 10 composers in order of 
choice. We will send 5 for $1.00. 
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RECORDS 


Excellent Recordings 
Of Bartok and Stravinsky 


From the recording studio of Peter 
Bartok, son of the late composer, 
Béla Bartodk, come excellent record- 
ings of Five Pieces from Bartok’s 
Mikrokosmos, arranged for string 
quartet by Tibor Serly; Bartdk’s 
String Quartet No. 3; and Three 
Pieces for String Quartet (1914) by 
Igor Stravinsky, played by the New 
Music Quartet—Broadus Erle and 
Matthew Raimondi, violins; Walter 
Trampler, viola; Claus Adam, cello. 
The recordings are admirable, both 
in the sincerity and insight of the 
performances and in the care of the 
engineering. Mr. Serly’s arrange- 
ments of the pieces called Jack in 
the Box, Harmonics, Wrestling, 
Melody, and From the Diary of a 
Fly, from  Bartdk’s Mikrokosmos, 
are beautifully done, and the quartet 
plays them in scintillating fashion. 
The performance of the Third String 
Quartet is well-integrated and suf- 
fused with rhapsodic passion in the 
dance-like sections. Technically, it is 
not quite on a par with the other 
performances, particularly in preci- 
sion of rhythms and attacks. But 
it makes the music sound and move 
logically, and it reveals a whole- 
hearted devotion to the composer’s 
spirit. The Stravinsky pieces, which 
the composer later arranged as Etudes 
for Orchestra, are fascinating experi- 
ments in sonority. They are superb- 
ly played. 

—R. S. 


Two Complete Operas 


Be.ttint: Norma. Gina Cigna and 
Adriana Perris, sopranos; Ebe Stig- 
nani, mezzo-soprano; Giovanni Bre- 
viario and Emilio Renzi, tenors; 
Tancredi Pasero, bass; EIAR Sym- 
phony Orchestra and Chorus, Vit- 
torio Gui, conductor. (Cetra-Soria). 
This Italian-recorded version of 
Norma, complete except for a few 
short and insignificant cuts, is a 
worthy companion to Cetra-Soria’s 
distinguished album of Puccini’s 
Turandot. The two leading fem- 
inine roles are superbly set forth. 
Miss Cigna, whose voice occasion- 
ally runs a little wild, is not in 
her very best form in the Casta 
diva; but as the opera progresses, 
her singing becomes constantly 
more accomplished, and she_ in- 
terprets the music with an arrest- 
ing dramatic power that relieves 
Bellini’s score completely of the 
thoughtless charge, sometimes made 
by those who do not understand 
its theatrical potentialities, that 
Norma’s music is no more than 
a string of vocalized Chopin noc- 
turnes. Miss Stignani, in the most 
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famous of all her parts, is as- 
tounding as Adalgisa, tossing off 
the difficult coloratura with the ut- 
most ease, and hurling her great 
voice into the dramatic climaxes 
with diastrophic impact. Tancredi 
Pasero deals loftily with Oroveso’s 
music. Only Giovanni Breviario, 
among the main singers, is dull, 
crude, and tasteless, in the tenor 
role of Pollione. Vittorio Gui con- 
ducts with sympathy and com- 
petence, and the chorus and or- 
chestra function well. —C. S. 


Donizetti: Lucia di Lammermoor. 
Lina Pagliughi and Maria Vinci- 
guerra, sopranos; Giovanni Mali- 
piero and Muzio Giovagnoli, tenors; 
Giuseppe Manacchini, baritone; Lu- 
ciano Neroni, bass; AR Sym- 
phony Orchestra and Chores, Ugo 
Tansini, conductor. (Cetra-Soria). 
Though the expert vocalism of 
Lina Pagliughi, in the title role, and 
Luciano Neroni, as Raymond, make 
this full-length recording of Lucia 
di Lammermoor an item of artistic 
worth, the opera as a whole receives 
less distinguished treatment than 
Puccini’s Turandot and _ Bellini’s 
Norma, which are issued concur- 
rently by Cetra-Soria. In our own 
Metropolitan performances, we fre- 
quently hear the tenor and bari- 
tone parts presented with better line 
and accent and more informed 
musicianship than the work of 
Giovanni Malipiero and Giuseppe 
Manacchini_ offers. Nevertheless, 
the scintillant, biting coloratura of 
Miss Pagliughi compensates for 
much of the mediocrity elsewhere; 
and the musical mise-en-scéne of 
the performance is kept firmly in 
hand by the competent conductor, 
Ugo Tansini. - S 


Vocal Albums 


Licta ALBANESE IN Sonc: Licia Al- 
banese, soprano; Victor Trucco, 
pianist. (Caccin1: Amarilli; Scar- 


LATTI: Se Florindo e fedele; Liszt: 
Oh! quand je dors; Szutc: Clair 
de june; TcHarkKovsKy: Lullaby; 
CAMPBELL-T1PTON: A Spirit Flow- 
er. (RCA Victor). Miss Albanese 
sings all six of these songs in much 
the same manner—with an incisive, 
brittle quality of tone and a force- 
ful approach to climaxes, but with 
too little legato and tonal colora- 
tion, and absolutely no dynamics 
softer than mezzo-forte. —C.S 


Rosin Hoop: Narrated by Basil 
Rathbone, with a supporting cast. 
Dramatic version by Ralph Rose. 
Chorus under Tudor Williams. 
Brass choir under James Stagliano. 
(Columbia). Children will prob- 
ably miss the carefully implanted 
and rather unctuous moral message 
of this version, but they will love 
the torture scenes and the rollick- 
ing atmosphere, rendered vivid by 
the use of sound effects. —R. S. 


Piano and Violin Concertos 


Mozart: Piano Concerto No. 21, C 
major, K. 467. Robert Casadesus, 
pianist, and New York Philhar- 


monic-Symphony, 
Charles Munch. (Columbia). Mr. 
Casadesus plays impeccably, and 
with impetuous force, especially in 
the cadenzas. Mr. Munch’s tempo 
in the last movement is a little 
rushed, but his conception of the 
score as a whole is admirably lucid 
and noble in style. The piano’s 
sound is tinny in reproduction, 
which seems to be the fault of the 
recording technique. —R. S 


conducted by 


BartOK: Piano Concerto No. 3. 
Gyorgy Sandor, pianist, and Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 
mandy, conductor. MIASKOVSKY: 
Symphony No. 21, C sharp minor, 
Op. 51. Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Eugene Ormandy, conductor. (Co- 
lumbia). Bartok left a rich legacy 
to the world in this piano concerto, 
at which he worked feverishly be- 
fore death overtook him. It is 


structurally one of the most inter- 
esting of all piano concertos, besides 
being a splendid virtuoso piece. Mr. 
Sandor plays it devotedly and the 
orchestra gives a sumptuous per- 
formance. Miaskovsky’s twenty- 
first symphony inspires no desire 
to hear any others of the two 
dozen he has written. It is well- 
wrought, respectable music in the 
Romantic tradition, with touches of 
stock Russian gloom in the har- 
mony and instrumentation. Mr. 
Ormandy conducts it efficiently. 

R 


GERSHWIN: Second Rhapsody, for 
piano and orchestra; Variations on 
I Got Rhythm; Three Preludes. 
Oscar Levant, pianist; orchestra 
conducted by Morton Gould. (Co- 
lumbia). Mr. Levant is the man to 
play Gershwin in the authentic 
manner, for he obtained his school- 
ing at the source. —C. S. 


PROKOFIEFF: Piano Concerto No. 3, C 


major. William Kapell, pianist; 
Dallas Symphony, Antal Dorati, 
conductor. (RCA Victor). Mr. 


Kapell’s conquest of the manifold 
difficulties, pianistic and musical, of 
this admirable concerto is impres- 
sive—more impressive, in fact, than 
the composer’s own dealings with 
recording of it. Mr. Dorati and the 
Dallas Symphony hold up their end 


superbly. —C. S. 
GriEG: Piano Concerto, A minor 
Artur Rubinstein, pianist; RCA 
Victor Symphony, Antal Dorati 


conducting. (RCA Victor). The 
Grieg Concerto requires courage on 
the part of a pianist nowadays— 
both the courage to believe that its 
Nordic morbidezza contains emo- 
tional values worth perpetuating, 
and the courage to play it with the 
breadth and honesty that alone can 
commend it to the attention of a 
musical audience that has, in some 
measure, grown beyond its limita- 
tions. Mr. Rubinstein possesses this 
twofold courage, and, with the sym- 
pathetic assistance of Mr. Dorati, 
gives a performance that grants the 
music every cubit of its stature 
eh 


GLAZOUNOFF: Violin Concerto, 
nor. Nathan Milstein, violinist; 
RCA Victor Symphony, William 
Steinberg conducting. (RCA Vic- 
tor). Mr. Milstein makes the most 
of this lush concerto, so beloved by 
two generations of Russian violin- 
ists. He cannot make the music any 
better than it is, but he makes it 


A mi- 


sing, and his long cadenza is scin- 


tillating. —C. S. 
TcHAIkovsky: Violin Concerto, D 
major. Isaac Stern, violinist; Phila- 


delphia Orchestra, Ale xander Hils- 
berg conducting. (Columbia). This 
recording approaches perfection. 
Mr. Stern’s playing is technically 
flawless, aristocratic in taste, and 
emotionally vivid; the orchestra 
provides an accompaniment that 
matches the eloquence and skill of 
the soloist; and the recording is 
first-grade. —C.$ 


Orchestral Works 


Mozart: Symphony No. 41, C major, 
K. 551 (Jupiter). BacH: Air from 
Suite No. 3, D major. NBC Sym- 
phony, Arturo Toscanini, conduc- 
tor. (RCA Victor). Mr. Toscanini’s 
Jupiter is one of the standard in- 
terpretations. Some may prefer Sir 
Thomas Beecham’s, but at the same 
time, they will want to have this re- 
cording, for it is so good that it is 
indispensable. Everything falls into 
place in this conception so naturally 
that it is hard to believe that an 


imperious guiding spirit is creating 
the effect. The music almost seems 
to play itself. —R. S. 


Strauss: Ein Heldenleben, Op. 40, 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, Sir 
Thomas Beecham, conductor. (RCA 
Victor). This is a bold, sweeping 
performance, not as precise as Wil- 
lem Mengelberg’s famous interpre- 
tation, but equally communicative. 
Sir Thomas takes the score seri- 


ously and makes even the bombastic 
pages sound very exciting. The re- 
cording is excellent —R. S. 
BRAHMS: Variations on a Theme by 
Haydn. Liszt: Les Préludes. Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 


mandy, conductor. (Columbia) 
The Philadelphia Orchestra at its 
magnificent best, in round, ample 
recordings. Both works are excel- 
lently interpreted, except that the 
sixth of the Brahms variations is 
done much too fast and the s« venth 
much too slow. —C, 


Desussy: The Children’s Corner 
(transcribed by André Caplet) 
Symphony orchestra conducted by 
Leopold Stokowski. (RCA Victor) 
Using Ravel’s Mother eaves Suite 
as an obvious model, Caplet’s or- 
chestral transc toe captures some 
of the charm of Debussy’s familiar 
set of piano pieces. Part of the 
time, however, the scoring is over- 
rich; and Mr. Stokowski’s tempera- 


(Continued on page 92) 
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ment leads him to make too much 
of these passages, and in general to 
treat the music without much wit 
and humor. 

—C. S. 


STRAVINSKY: Orpheus. RCA Victor 
Symphony, Igor Stravinsky con- 
ducting. (RCA Victor). The 
poetic unassertive, beautifully pro- 
portioned score composed by Stra- 
vinsky in 1946 for the Ballet So- 
ciety’s production, of which George 
Balanchine was choreographer, is 
most satisfyingly recorded under 
the composer’s baton. The texture 
of the orchestra is ideally clear and 
luminous, and the performance as 
a whole is definitive. 


—C.S. 
Strauss: Till Eulenspiegel’s Mer- 
ry Pranks. Cleveland Orchestra, 


George Szell, conductor. (Colum- 
bia). The memorable performance 
of Till Eulenspiegel given by Mr. 
Szell and his orchestra last season 
is perpetuated, with the advantage 
of first-rate mechanical technique, 
in a recording that is clean, lively, 
and definitive in all musical regards. 


- wo. 


MAHLER: Symphony No. 1, D major. 
Minneapolis Symphony, conducted 
by Dimitri Mitropoulos. (Colum- 
bia). Mr. Mitropoulos dramatizes 
this highly theatrical music to the 
nth degree. The faint pianissimos, 
long crescendos and explosive cli- 
maxes of the first and last move- 
ments are successfully captured, al- 
though not without touches of 
roughness. What one misses is the 
tenderness of the slow, landler-like 
sections, which degenerates into 
sentimentality in this interpretation. 


RAVEL: 


As a demonstration of orchestral 
virtuosity this is an impressive per- 
formance. 

—R. S. 


Haypn: Symphony No. 93, D major. 


NBC Symphony, Guido Cantelli 
conducting. (RCA Victor). Arturo 
Toscanini’s 27-year-old Italian pro- 
tegé makes his American recor¢ 
debut with the Haydn symphony 
he conducted in his first_ American 
appearance with the NBC Sym- 
phony last January. His interpreta- 
tion is well paced, cohesive, cleanly 
articulated, and in every way both 
musical and brilliant. 

—C. S. 


MENDELSSOHN: Symphony No. 4, A 


major (Italian). Boston Symphony, 
Serge Koussevitzky, conducting. 
(RCA Victor). The Italian Sym- 
phony has always been one of Mr. 
Koussevitzky’s supreme  achieve- 
ments. In the 45-rpm recording, to 
which this reviewer listened, the 
verve, clarity and perfection of bal- 
ance of the orchestra’s playing are 
admirably recaptured. 

—C. S. 


Ma Mére l’Oye, (Mother 
Goose Suite). André Kostelanetz 
and orchestra. (Columbia). Mr. 
Kostelanetz gives a modest and 
straightforward account of Ravel’s 
elfin music. 

—R. §. 


TcHAIKovskY: Symphony No. 5, E 


minor. Berlin Philharmonic, Wil- 
lem Mengelberg, conducting. (Capi- 
tol). Still another release of Tchai- 
kovsky’s well-thumbed Fifth Sym- 
phony is not in itself an exciting 
piece of news. The present ver- 
sion, however, is of special interest 
to both conductors and laymen, for 
it shows, despite blemishes of its 
prewar German Telefunken record- 
ing technique, the approach of 
Mengelberg, one of history’s great- 
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WALTON: Quartet, A minor. 


VILLaA-Lopos : 


est conductors. The interpretation 
demonstrates that theatrical ef- 
fectiveness and musical logic need 
not be regarded as_ alternative 
qualities, to be obtained one at the 
expense of the other; Mengelberg’s 
reading consistently has both. 


GuizrE: Symphony No. 3, B minor 


(Ilya Mourometz). Symphony Or- 
chestra of the Academy of Santa 
Cecilia, Rome; Jacques Rachmilo- 
vich conducting. (Capitol). Gliére’s 
super-movie-music score is played 
with sweep and color, although the 
climactic pages of the finale come 
out with less thunderous resonance 
than in the concert hall. 

—C. S. 


Sonatas and Chamber Music 
A RecitaL oF New Music: Tcherep- 


nin: Fifth and Seventh Preludes, 
from Twelve Preludes. George 
Perle: Lyric Piece. Ben Weber: 
Nos. 3 and 5 of Five Pieces. Henry 
Cowell: Four Declamations With 
Return. Miriam Gideon: Fantasy 
on a Javanese Motive. Anton von 
Webern: Drei Kleine Stiicke, Op. 
11. Seymour Barab, cellist; Wil- 
liam Masselos, pianist. (Paradox). 
A new small enterprise, Paradox 
Records, makes its bow with a ten- 
inch long-playing record devoted in 
considerable part to examples of 
twelve-tone music, from the late 
Anton von Webern to such young 
contemporaries as Ben Weber and 
George Perle. Miriam Gideon, who 
can be a dodecaphonist on occasion, 
here turns to a Javanese scale- 
structure instead of a twelve-tone 
one. Tcherepnin—except for Henry 
Cowell, the only non-Schénbergian 
represented—experiments with ma- 
terials equally abstruse, a synthetic 
nine-tone scale of his own devising. 
The record is both valuable and 
stimulating to devotees of avant- 
garde music, and is wonderfully 
played by the two lively, intelligent 
young instrumentalists. 
—C. S. 
Holly- 
wood String Quartet (Felix Slat- 
kin and Paul Shure, violinists; Paul 
Robyn, violist; Eleanor Aller, cel- 
list). (Capitol). Amplifying its 
list of releases by adding domestic 
pressings to its admirable reissues 
of Telefunken recordings, Capitol 
has assigned Walton’s quartet to 
the capable players of the Holly- 
wood String Quartet. The work 
itself, while serious in intention, is 
not particularly favored with strong 
ideas, and presents its gifted com- 
poser less favorably than some of 
the orchestral works. 
—C. S. 
Quartet No. 6, E 
major. Hollywood String Quartet. 
(Capitol). The Brazilian com- 
poser’s Sixth Quartet is so scant 
in substance, so thin in writing, and 
so dependent upon coloristic devices 
whose interest is quickly exhausted 
that the listener is not tempted to 
come back to it after a first hear- 
ing. The negligible piece is ad- 
mirably performed, however, by the 
West-Coast players. 
—C. S. 


Mozart: Quartet, D Minor, K. 421. 


Hungarian String Quartet. (RCA 
Victor). This sober quartet, the 
second in the group of six dedi- 
cated by Mozart to Haydn in 1783, 
is played with consummate under- 
standing and musical skill by the 
Hungarian Quartet, whose recent 
Times Hall recital led Herbert Pey- 
ser to place the ensemble on the 
level of the Loewenguth and Lon- 
don String Quartets. 

—C.S. 


Haypn: String Quartet, Op. 64, No. 


5, D major (Lark). String Quartet, 
Op. 76, No. 4, B flat major (Sun- 
rise). Budapest Quartet. (Colum- 
bia). The suavity, finish and light- 
ning tempos of these performances 
are achieved without sacrificing the 


sturdy qualities of Haydn’s music, 
The recording is flawless . 
—R. S. 


ScHUMANN: Fantasia, C major, Op 


17. Rudolf Firkusny, pianist. (Co- 
lumbia). Recordings by Mr. Fir- 
kusny are not numerous, but they 
should be, if this one indicates what 
may be expected of him in future 
releases. Musically, his conception 
of the Fantasia is masterly, com- 
bining imaginative outreach with a 
most satisfying sense of structural 
solidarity. His technique is bold 
and manly, yet the melodic passages 
are treated with warmth and senti- 
ment. This issue indicates that Co- 
lumbia’s troubles with reproducing 
the tone of the piano, which some- 
times used to sound tinny and two- 
dimensional in its recordings are in 
large measure a thing of the et 


MENDELSSOHN: Organ Sonata No. 6 


D minor. E. Power Biggs, organ 
ist. (Columbia). This lofty sonata, 
based principally upon Lutherar 
chorale tunes, is not well known 
except to organists and devotees oi} 
organ music. Mr. Biggs renders a 
service in making it known to 

wider audience, and in playing it 
with such dynamism and _= such 
tasteful registration. —C. S. 


3EETHOVEN: Piano Sonata No. 21, ¢ 


major, Op. 53 (Waldstein). Claudi: 
Arrau, pianist. (Columbia). Mr 
Arrau plays the Waldstein with the 
masterly technical control and 
range of sonority one would antici 
pate. Nonetheless, his interpreta 
tion of it is dry and tense, as if he 
were too devoted to the shrine of 
Beethoven, and not sufficiently car- 
ried along by the buoyant spirit of 
the music. Columbia still has not 
solved the problem of recording pi- 
ano tone faithfully. 


—R.S 


Cuoptn: Cello Sonata, G minor, Op 


65. Edmund Kurtz, cellist; Artur 
Balsam, pianist. (RCA Victor). A 
smooth and musicianly collabora- 
tion of two artists who sense and 
communicate both the lyric accents 
and the animation of this mature 
and lovely work. Both tonal bal- 
ance and the interplay of interest 
between the two instruments are 
admirably maintained. The record- 
ing is unusually fine in sound. 
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BOOKS 


Ernest Newman Writes 
A Great Wagner Study 





The Wagner Operas. By Ernest 
Newman. 724 pages. Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York, 1949. 

Here, under an absurdly modest 


title, is the interpretation ot Richard 
Wagner's art work for which—in the 
English language, at least—the decades 
have been waiting. Let anyone who 
imagined after reading Ernest New- 
man’s monumental biography that the 
great British critic had spoken the last 
word on the Wagnerian subject think 
again. For what Mr. Newman now 
gives us is a magnificent companion- 
piece to the four-volume biography, 
although in many ways independent 
of it. In The Wagner Operas we are 
confronted with the amplest, most 
deep- reaching and exhaustive study of 
Wagner’s creative achievement (of 
which his life was a physical projec- 
tion, rather than the reverse) to be 
found in almost any tongue. 

Sooner or later, however, this book 
was bound to be written and Ernest 
Newman was almost predestined to 
write it. Students of Wagner should 
thank Providence from the depths of 
their souls that he was spared to com- 
plete it. One reflects with astonish- 
ment that it actually developed out of 
a commercial project. In a graceful 
foreword, Mr. Newman tells of the 
“fortnightly series of analyses, in pop- 
ular style, of some of the best known 
operas, together with brief biographies 
of the composers. Although this mat- 
ter did not, in any sense constitute a 
‘book’ it was issued as such, in three 
volumes, ar! the general title of 
Stories of the Great Operas.” There 
followed in time revisions and elabora- 
tions, whereby Stories of Great Operas 
became More Stories of Great Operas. 
One of these volumes was devoted to 
Wagner. 

The stupendous work now under 
consideration is, however, in no sense 
a mere rewrite of the Wagner volume 
in the Stories of the Great Operas. 
“It is an entirely new work from 
cover to cover,” explains the author. 
“A further volume, similarly rewrit- 
ten, dealing with the standard works 
of Mozart, Verdi, Puccini, Gounod, 
Rossini, etc., not included—in Opera 
Nights [the English title of Stories 
of the Great Operas] will follow, I 
hope, before long.” It is, indeed, 
grand prospect Mr. Newman holds out 
to music lovers. 


kX thought at first 
need 


there was no 
for still another book on 
\Wagner’s works. And yet “such a 
work would have to be written by 
someone or other, for our knowledge 
of Wagner has been so vastly in- 
creased during the last few years that 
a close student of him has a score of 
lights on him that were denied to our 
fathers. The recent publication in 
Germany of his full-length prose 
sketches for some of his works had 
taught us a great deal we had never 
suspected before, about him and them; 
for example, we are now able for the 
first time to trace every smallest step 
of his that led, over so many years, to 
the building up of the present Ring. 
\Ve see how drastically his original 
scheme was changed in the course of 
time, not always, perhaps, for the 
better.” 

Mr. Newman, in short, has utilized 
in the construction of this book a vast 
quantity of material that, since the 
death of Cosima Wagner, has emerged 


from the Wahnfried archives and else- 
where, under the editorial sponsorship 
of Otto Strobel, who, until the down- 


fall of the Third Reich, was cus- 
todian of Wahnfried’s treasures. Natu- 
rally, one assumes that numberless un- 
suspected documents still impend. In 
any case, it is to Mr. Strobel that we 
owe that astounding compilation to 
which Mr. Newman alludes—the vol- 
ume that was published as long ago as 
1930 by the Munich publishing house 
of F. Bruckmann under the title Skiz- 
zen und Entwurfe zur Ring-Dichtung. 
It is not a little shocking that such a 
source work as these Sketches and 
Plans have never been made available 
to English-speaking readers. This vol- 
ume (which was discussed at some 
length in MusicaL America in 1931) 
has been utilized for all its worth in 
Mr. Newman's present book. And he 
has had at his disposal another price- 
less source of material—those innu- 
merable accounts that Mr. Strobel is- 
sued in the Bayreuth Festival Guides, 
one of which published in 1936 the 
first Prose Sketch of Lohengrin, in 
which Wagner calls Elsa “Elsam,” 
and which contains, among much else, 
the episode of the singing swan at the 
close of the work. ( ‘learly, Mr. New- 
man was right when he maintained 
that sooner or later such accumulating 
materials were bound to find place in 
subsequent books on the composer. 

Mr. Newman has little patience with 
the notion that “a work of art should 
be its own sufficient explanation 
since the whole mind of a great artist 
has gone into the making of one of his 
major works, the more we know about 
the nature and the operations of that 
mind the more profound will be our 
understanding of the work; and since 
the inner world from which it came 
was built up by the slow unconscious 
coalescence within the man of influ- 
ences and impulses from many quar- 
ters, it is of the first importance that 
we, for our part, shall relive, to the 
best of our ability, his own inner life 
during the vears when the work was 
shaping itself within him.” 


EPEATEDLY Mr. Newman is 

forced back to the conclusion that 
the way to understand the works of 
Wagner’s maturity is to traverse on 
our own account “the extensive and 
often difficult country over which he 
himself had to travel before he reached 
the distant goal. Often a point which 
is obscure and even inconsistent in the 
opera poem is elucidated for us by his 
sketches. Sometimes the psychological 
motivation of an episode becomes clear 
to us only in the light of our knowl- 
edge of the medieval legend that was 
its starting point.” And the author 
never misses a chance to point out the 
psychological truth of Wagner’s claim 
throughout his life that obscurities and 
illogical details would clarify their 
meanings through the workings of a 
musical passage. 

There is, in point of fact, no chap- 
ter in this astounding book that can be 
termed superior to another. Just as 
it is difficult to pick and choose be- 
tween the different music dramas, so 
is the reader at a loss to place a valu- 
ation on the treatments of Lohengrin, 
Tristan und Isolde, the four Ring 
dramas, Die Meistersinger, and Parsi- 
fal. Each discussion is a masterpiece 
from whatever standpoint one consid- 
ers it. In many ways Mr. Newman’s 
exhaustive study of the legends and 
their ramifications to which the poet- 
composer went for his materials is of 
such penetration and scope that real 
illumination can come from only such 
an analysis. 

One may be a Wagnerian to the 
backbone and have studied the scores 
and texts and histories of the great 


works for years on end. Yet these 
pages of Mr. Newman have set them in 
somcthing like a perspective they never 
had before. Tristan und Isolde and 
Parsifal acquire, one might say, an 
aura such as never surrounded them 
before. Even after fifty to a hundred 
hearings of the second act of Tristan 
und Isolde it is something like a new 
experience to study the great day and 
night dialogue as Mr. Newman treats 
it. “Not one spectator in a hundred,” 

he says, “grasps the inner meaning of 
the lovers’ long poetic fantasia upon 
Night and Day, or, if he happens to 
have read the text, perceives even the 
meaning of many of Wagner’s lines, 

for his imagery becomes more and 
more recondite, his words fewer, and 
his syntax more and more condensed 
and elliptical as he indulges himself 
in the luxury of exploring this mysti- 
cal world that lies deep below and 
high above the material one. Yet 
without a complete understanding of 
all that the characters are saying it is 
a pure impossibility to know what the 
whole opera Tristan und Isolde is 
really about. 

“Only an integral reproduction of 
the text of the remaining hundred 
pages of the second act could reveal 
all the subtleties of Wagner's handling 
of this poetic thesis. That being im- 
possible . the next best thing is for 
the student of the opera to read a 
translation of the outline of the scene 
given by Wagner himself in his Prose 
Sketch. Here, then, is a transla- 
tion of the relevant of text and stage 
direction from Waener’s Prose 
Sketch.” And Mr. Newman consci- 
entiously provides it. 


HERE is one matter, almost over 


and above all others, for which 
Ernest Newman deserves the ever- 
lasting gratitude of all Wagnerians. 


This is for the manner in which he 
makes clear that, regardless of how it 
may appear, music, rather than poetry 


and drama, is the agency that condi- 
tions every detail of Wagner’s pro- 
cedure. And what reader can fail to 


be stirred by the singular circumstance 
that two sketches in one of Wagner’s 
sketch books show that the words 
“Sink hernieder, Nacht der Liebe” 
were tentatively set to a curious vari- 
ant of what was to become the theme 
of Felicity; and the phrase “Hell 
dann leuchten Sterne der Wonne” 
allied to an even more awkward shape 
of what became, perhaps, the loveliest 
theme in the act. And there are other 


melodic phrases which one almost 
imagines could never have been differ- 
ent from the shape in which we know 
them, struggling, as it were, to assume 
their predestined form. 

In connection with Parsifal, on the 
other hand, Mr. Newman delves mn 
less deeply than he did in Tristan und 
Isolde. There is one passage, how 
ever, that none among the best in 
formed Wagnerians will want to miss 

And that is the so-called Romeo an 
Juliet phrase. This consists of tw 
measures, almost identical with the 
funeral music of Titurel, in the trans 


] 


formation scene in the last act of Par 
sifal. In 1871, Wagner seems to have 
projected a Trauersymphonie, ot 
which he had spoken as a “tragi 
pendant” to the Siegfried Idyll. In 


1943 Mr. Strobel published a facsimile 
of a sketch found in Wagner's Browr 


Book, thirteen bars in A flat minor 
and headed “Romeo und Julia.” The 
curiosity of this scrap of music is 
that, whatever Wagner meant it for 
originally, it appears to have grown 


out of the same dark mood in whicl 
he found himself at epochs of his life 
thirteen years apart 


Mr. Newman warns any Parsifal 
spectator “against the too common 
error of identifying Parsifal vaguely 


with Christ Any suggestion of that 
sort angered Wagner “The idea of 
making 


Christ a tenor,” he said 
“Phew !” 


No reader of Mr. Newman's great 
work should fail to follow in all their 
elaborate details the author’s profound 
examinations of the various French, 
German, and Arthurian sources out of 
which Wagner fashioned his last 
poem And he will be more than re 


paid for considering the details of his 
one-time scheme of introducing Parsi- 
fal on his quest of the Gr: il to the 
sickbed of the wounded Tristan at 
Kareol. 

One element that almost above all 
others makes this book infinitely treas 
urable is the sense of enthusiasm and 
affection it diffuses. Ernest Newman, 
aside from his supreme literary art- 
istry and vast scholarship, has for 
feited no jot of his love and under 
standing of Wagener. To read his 
glowing pages is to recapture one’s 
first fine frenzy of Wagnerian adora 
tion; and to assimilate its content is 
to acquire a knowledge of Wagner 
without equal. 

Herpert I. PEYSER 


(Other book reviews on next page) 
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BOOKS 


The Vienna Staatsoper: 
Two Historical Volumes 


Dre Wiener Oper. By Franz Farga. 
Vienna: Franz Goeth and Company, 
Publishers. Illustrated. 324 pages. 

Das WIENER OpEeRNHAUuS. By Wil- 
helm Beetz. Zurich: Central Furo- 
pean Times Verlags—A. G., [.irs- 
trated. 262 pages. 

The majestic Vienna Staatsoper— 
bombed out, and its cultural tradition 
interrupted since March, 1938 (a fact 
that has beeu willingly overlooked by 
both authors)—becomes the subject 
of two books that lack depth, splendor, 
and completeness. A more difficult 
task could hardly be found than to 
compress the artistic and musical his- 
tory of the Staatsoper into a single 
volume; but even so, these treatments 
are scarcely adequate. Mr. Farga’s 
book, wriiten in siyle that is simple, 
and sometimes ridiculously banal, is 
filled with countless unimportant 
stories and anecdotes which have little 
bearing on the important cultural 
picture. The entire highly effective 
Mahler era is handled with irony, and 
Gregor and Weingartner are treated 
with similar cynicism. Maria Jeritza 
is described as the “blond beast’s in- 
carnation,” Lotte Lehmann is men- 
tioned with a few words; a routine 
conductor, Hugo Reichenberger, is 
called a maestro, while the names of 
certain very famous conductors are 
not mentioned at all; the famous 
coloratura soprano, Selma Kurz, is 
listed with some unimportant singers 
of the late 1930s—a time when she 
had been dead for a number ot years. 
And how can one tell a story of the 
Vienna Opera without the names of 
Richard Tauber, Lotte Schoene, Her- 
mann Wiedemann, and Bella Paalen? 
The author is at his most unpalatable 
when he plays the critic, calling 
Strauss’ Der Rosenkavalier “a French 
paste served in a peppered Viennese 
sauce.” 

Mr. Beetz offers a short essay 
about the architectural history of 
Opera Houses, and fills more’ than 
two hundred pages with names, sta- 
tistics and pictures. The annals, how- 
ever, are incomplete, and cannot be 
compared with the Metropolitan Opera 
Annals, which lists the casts of all 
performances. Mr. Beetz gives us only 
the “memorable data” of the 75-year 
history —all world premieres, novel- 
ties, ballets, special performances, gala 
events, opera balls, guest perform- 
ances of the Vienna Opera abroad, 





and performances by foreign opera 
companies in Vienna. He lists the 
names of administrative personnel, 
soloists, conductors, members of the 
chorus and corps de ballet, and even 
those of theatre doctors, technicians, 
and prompters. Although these list- 
ings are not wholly accurate or com- 
plete, they at least give a better 
picture of past and present times than 
any other extant work can offer. It 
is regrettable that the author did 
not focus any attention on the sudden 
changes that took place during the 
hectic days of the Anschluss. Here 
we have to be satisfied with the 
often-mentioned “until March 1938” 
a date which indicates rather too 
laconically the end of duty for many 
outstanding artists. On the other 
hand, the command performances dur- 
ing the Nazi regime in Austria are 
listed with exact details. 

The whole magnificent panorama of 
music and culture the Vienna Opera 
House has presented does not come 
to life in either of these histories. 
The curtain, it seems, has fallen 
finally after a long and memorable 
epoch, which so far has not been 
adequately revived in print. 

—RoBERT BREUER 


Literary Remains of Strauss 
Published by German House 


BeTRACHTUNGEN UND ERINNERUNGEN 
(Observations and Memoirs). By 
Richard Strauss. Edited by Willi 
Schuh. Zurich:  Atlantis-Verlag, 
1949. 

Richard Strauss, who often refused 
to write an autobiography, was not 
well known. as a writer, though he 
proved himself a witty librettist for 
his own opera, Intermezzo. The ex- 
change of letters between Strauss and 
von Hofmannsthal gives us insight 
into the harmonious collaboration be- 
tween the musician and the poet; but 
little else from Strauss’ pen has ap- 
peared. Strauss’ occasional contri- 
butions to Central European news- 
papers and magazines, together with 
some hitherto unpublished essays, have 
now been collected by Willi Schuh, 
and should be a welcome literary gift 
for Strauss admirers all over the 
globe. The memoirs consist chiefly 
of impressions of Johannes Brahms 
and Hans von Biilow and musings 
about his own early works and their 
first performances. Full of Bavarian 
humor, Strauss tells us that his 
father, after first hearing Salome, 
confessed that “he had his pants full 
of cockchafers.” 

Singers may learn a good deal from 
this volume about conception of vari- 
ous roles in his operas. Many clichés 
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might well be eliminated in favor of 


the composer’s intentions. Strauss’ 
directions about playing Salome or 
Ochs provide a helpful guide for 
singers, students, and stage directors. 
To cite only one example, it was not 
Strauss’ wish to have the Marschallin 
in Der Rosenkavalier portrayed as an 
old lady saying adieu to her last 
lover; she is a middle-aged woman, 
for whom the intermezzo with Quin- 
quin was neither the first nor the last 
excursion into an amorous relation- 
ship. 

—Rosert BREUER 


Winthrop Sargeant: 
His Memories and Opinions 


GENIUSES, GopDESSES AND PEOPLE. By 
Winthrop Sargeant. New York, 
E. P. Dutton, 1949, 

Since only one female (Rita Hay- 
worth) is discussed at length in this 
rambling, attractively written volume, 
it is only sporting to assume that the 
title was chosen in jest rather than 
in an attempt to deceive prospective 
buyers. Winthrop Sargeant, a for- 
mer member of the reviewing staff 
of this magazine, whose comments on 
the current musical scene may be 
read in the New Yorker, has divided 
his material into two sections. The 
first deals anecdotally with his experi- 
ences, musical and otherwise, as vio- 
linist in the San Francisco Symphony, 
under Alfred Hertz; in the New York 
Symphony, under Walter Damrosch; 
and in the newly-merged New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, under Wil- 
lem Mengelberg, Arturo Toscanini, 
and various other conductors. Then 
there is a shorter connective section 
on the vicissitudes of a music critic’s 
life, with specific references to his 
own career in that capacity on the 
New York American. Mention of his 
MusIcaAL AMERICA tenure is incon- 
spicuously absent. The last and ma- 
jor portion is devoted to profiles, 
written for Life magazine during a 
still later incarnation, and has to do 
with such diverse musical personali- 
ties as Ezio Pinza, Sir Thomas 
Beecham, Artur Rubinstein, and Rob- 
ert Kiesow, cymbal player in the or- 
chestra at the Metropolitan, as well 
as with an equal number of personali- 
ties from other artistic and quasi- 
artistic fields. 

There is entertaining copy in all 
these subjects. Mr. Sargeant plays 
them for all they are worth, usually 
for more, and he is not stuffy about 
dispensing with facts when they 
threaten to get in the way of a color- 
ful journalistic point. 

—J. H., Jr. 


Lyrics and a Preface 
By Oscar Hammerstein II 


HAMMERSTEIN, Oscar II: Lyrics by 
Oscar Hammerstein. 215 pages. 
New York: Simon and Schuster. 
Except for the rhymes of W. S. 

Gilbert, this is the only volume of 

popular-song lyrics ever published. 

Certainly the perpetuation of these 

expert and charming verses is war- 

ranted, though inevitably the level of 
such workaday words is extremely 
variable. The book contains 71 lyrics, 
from South Pacific, Oklahoma!, 

Carousel, Show Boat, Allegro, Car- 

men Jones, the motion picture State 

Fair, Music in the Air, and a variety 

of other pieces written by Mr. Ham- 

merstein in collaboration with Jerome 

Kern and Sigmund Romberg. A 

brightly written preface by Mr. 

Hammerstein reveals many details of 

the manner in which he works, and 

offers sound lessons from experience, 
which may be useful to opera libret- 
tists and translators as well as to the 
authors of songs for the popular 
stage. 

—C.S. 


Critical Articles 
By B. F, Haggin 


Haccin, B. F.: Music in the Nation. 
376 pages. New York: William 
Sloane Associates, 1949. 

The world of music, for Mr. Hag- 
gin, is a small province ruled by Ar- 
turo Toscanini, Bernard Shaw, Web- 


ster Aitken, Mozart, Berlioz, and a 
few other select aristocrats. Within 
its boundaries most living composers 
and all but a few executants, living or 
dead, are interlopers. Eulogies of 
Toscanini, citations of Shaw as the 
model music critic, ‘and extensive 
musings about a few pet composers 
(all dead) compete for space with 
harsh dismissals of contemporary 
composers and their works, and dia- 
tribes against Olin Downes, Deems 
Taylor, and other writers and radio 
commentators with whose positions he 
does not agree. Though it is fluently 
written, the book is ill-tempered, nar- 
row to the point of bigotry, and stead- 
fast in its refusal to believe in any 
aspects of music except those few the 
author chooses to see. It is a trying 
example of the isolation, the loss of 
contact with living music, that can 
take place when a music critic shuts 
himself off from the renewing influ- 
ence of attendance at concerts and 
conversations with performers and 
creators, and merely listens to his 
radio and reads books. If Mr. Haggin 
wants to be bookish and exclusive 
about music, that is his affair; but he 
should not have given his ruminations 
a title (Music in the Nation) that 
suggests a concern he does not show 


with the wide musical life of the 
country. 
—C. S. 
Other Books 
An Eye For Music. By Martha 
Burnham Humphrey. Boston, H. 


M. Teich, 1949. Mrs. Humphrey’s 
drawings of various conductors re- 
hearsing the Boston Symphony 
show a flair for reproducing char- 
acteristic attitudes, although most 
of them do not furnish more than 
an elementary facial likeness. The 
accompanying text contains occa- 
sional informative details. 
—J. H., Jr. 


Famous MUSICIANS OF JEWISH 
Orictn. By Gdal Saleski. 716 pages. 
New York, Bloch, 1949. 

Mr. Saleski, a cellist, has filled his 
book with over 350 biographical 
sketches. A section on Israeli musi- 
cians provides some data relatively 
difficult to obtain in this country. 
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National Symphony Programs 
Conducted By Howard Mitchell 


Washington 


ECENT concerts by the National 

Symphony, conducted by Howard 

Mitchell, in Constitution Hall, have 
presented several soloists. On Nov. 
16, Leonard Shure was heard with 
the orchestra in Brahms’ First Piano 
Concerto. The program also presented 
the Overture to Weber’s Euryanthe, 
the local premiere of Paul Creston’s 
Second Symphony, and Ravel’s Valses 
Nobles et Sentimentales. On Nov. 23, 
the orchestra’s concertmaster, Jan 
Tomasow, was soloist in Bach’s Con- 
certo in A minor and Chausson’s 
Poéme. Beethoven’s Coriolanus Over- 
ture opened the program, which also 
included Dukas’ L’Apprenti Sorcier, 
Ravel’s Second Daphnis and Chloe 
Suite, and the first performance in 
Washington of Norman Dello Joio’s 
Variations, Chaconne and Finale. 

Margaret Truman’s long-anticipat- 
ed appearance with the National 
Symphony came on Nov. 27. The 
arias in her program, in which her 
voice had a naturally sweet quality 
in its middle register, included Dove 
sono, from Mozart’s The Marriage 
of Figaro. In addition, Mr. Mitchell 
conducted the orchestra in the Pre- 
jude to Wagner’s Die Meistersinger ; 
Mozart’s Symphony in C, K.338; 
Tchaikovsky’s Francesca da Rimini; 
and the first Washington performance 
of Robert Ward’s Adagio and AI- 
legro. 

Leonard Warren appeared in the 
concert on Nov. 30, singing the Credo 
from Verdi’s Otello, the Prologue 
to Leoncavallo’s Pagliacci, and songs 
by Cimara and Santoliquido. The 
Overture to Berlioz’s Le Corsaire, 
Haydn’s Symphony No. 104, and a 
suite from Strauss’ Der Rosenkava- 
lier were also played. The Dec. 7 
program brought the first Washing- 
ton performance of the revised ver- 
sion of Benjamin Britten’s First 
Piano Concerto, a fiery yet clean-cut 
work, handsomely played by Jacques 
Abram. The Overture to Wagner’s 
Rienzi, Stravinsky’s Scénes de Ballet, 
and Robert Schumann’s Second Sym- 
phony completed the evening’s pro- 
gram. George Szell, guest conductor 
of the orchestra on Dec. 14, presented 
the Overture to Weber’s Oberon, 
Smetana’s The Moldau, Strauss’ Till 
Eulenspiegel, and Brahms’ First Sym- 
phony. 


( N Dec. 18, after Howard Mitchell 
conducted the orchestra in Schu- 
bert’s Ninth Symphony, Paul Calla- 
way conducted the W: ishington 
Cathedral Choir in the local premiere 
of Stravinsky’s Mass, for mixed 
chorus and double wind quintet, a 
seemingly dry and static work, which 
might prove more persuasive in the 
setting for which it was intended. 
The Stravinsky work was followed 
by Bach’s cantata O Ewiges Feuer. 
Rose Bampton was soloist with the 
orchestra on Dec. 21. She sang Bach’s 
Bist du bei mir; Abscheulicher, wo 
eilst du hin? from Beethoven's 
Fidelio; and excerpts from Alban 
Berg’s Wozzeck, all of which she 
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delivered with dramatic intensity. 
Samuel Barber’s Adagio for Strings, 
excerpts from Mendelssohn’s A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, and a splen- 
did performance of the picenninndiee- 
Ravel Pictures at an Exhibition com- 
pleted the program. On Dec. 28, the 
program offered Earl Wild as soloist 
in Rachmaninoff’s Second Piano Con- 
certo; Prokofieff’s Classical Sym- 
phony; Rachmaninoff’s The Isle of the 
Dead ; and Stravinsky’s Petite Suite 
No. 2. 

Other events at Constitution Hall 
have included two visits by the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra. On Nov. 22, it 
was conducted by Eugene Ormandy, 
with Robert Casadesus as soloist in 
Liszt’s Second Piano Concerto and 
in his own Concerto in E major, 
heard here for the first time; and on 
Dec. 27, Alexander Hilsberg was the 
conducter, with Eleanor Steber as the 
soloist. Gladys Swarthout gave an- 
other of her fine recitals on Nov. 29; 
and Benno Moiseiwitsch played a 
piano recital on Dec. 4. On Dec. 8, 
Charles Munch made his first ap- 
pearance here as conductor of the 
Boston Symphony, and on Dec. 12, 
Washington’s only opera performance 
of the season, Cavalleria Rusticana 
and Pagliacci, was presented by the 
Charles Wagner Opera Company. On 
Dec. 22, Paul Callaway directed the 
combined Washington and Cathedral 
Choral Societies—their first joint ap- 
pearance—in Handel’s Messiah. The 
fine work of the chorus matched that 
of the soloists—Barbara Stevenson, 
soprano; Eunice Alberts, contralto; 
Harold Haugh, tenor; and Arthur 
Kent, baritone. 

On Dec. 11, 12,and 13, The Friends 
of Music at Dumbarton Oaks offered 
three successive evenings of music 
by Bach. The concerts were under 
the direction of Alexander Schneider, 
violinist, and Ralph Kirkpatrick, harp- 
sichordist, who were assisted by John 
Wummer, flutist; Hermann Busch, 
cellist; and a chamber orchestra. 

Mediaeval and renaissance music 
was brought to life in performances 
by the Pro Musica Antiqua ensemble, 
on Nov. 25, in the Coolidge Auditori- 
um of the Library of Congress. Other 
concerts at the Library included a 
commemorative Chopin program by 
the Albeneri Trio and Doda Conrad, 
bass, on Dec. 5; a concert on Dec. 9 
by the National Gallery Orchestra, 
conducted by Richard Bales, in which 
Emerson Meyers was soloist in the 
revised version of his Concertino for 
Piano and Orchestra. When the work 
was first performed in the May, 1949, 
Festival of American Music, at the 
National Gallery, MusicAL AMERICA 
reported that the pompous ending was 
not in keeping with the rest of the 
work. This is no longer true. The 
Concertino, now in two movements, 
Sonata and Variant Similarities, is 
skillfully made, intricate (without 
this being an end in itself), and ap- 
pealing. Other works played on the 
same program were Mary Howe's 
Agreeable Overture, Richard Bales’ 
Episodes from a _ Lincoln Ballet, 
Charles Ives’ Third Symphony, and 
William Bergsma’s Paul Bunyan 
Suite. —CHARLOTTE VILLANYI 


Johnstown Library 
Finds Rare Messiah Copy 


JoHNsTOWN, PENNA.—A rare edi- 
tion of Handel’s Messiah, authenti- 
cated by the Library of Congress in 
Washington and by William C. Smith, 
3ritish authority on Handel’s works, 
has been discovered at the Cambria 
Free Library here, according to George 
V. Moreland, chief librarian. The 
book, described by Mr. Smith as 
“priceless,” appeared in the library 
about ten years ago, but there is no 
record of where it came from. 


Johnson Leads 
Orchestral Works 
New to Cincinnati 


CINcINNATI.—The Cincinnati Sym- 
phony, conducted by Thor Johnson, 
continues to introduce new works to 
its audiences. Richard Strauss’ 
Legend of Joseph was given its first 
local performance at the concerts on 
Nov. 12 and 13 at Music Hall. The 
program also included the Overture to 
Mozart’s The Marriage of Figaro; 
excerpts from Wagner's Tristan und 
Isolde, with Helen Traubel as soloist; 
and Prokofieff’s Classical Symphony. 

On Nov. 19 and 20, Mr. Johnson 
conducted the world premiere of 
David Diamond’s The Enormous 
Room and the first American per- 
formances of Vaughan Williams’ 
Concerto in C major for Two Pianos 
and Orchestra, with Whittemore and 
Lowe as soloists. During rehearsals 
of the concerto, it was discovered that 
the soloists’ piano manuscript and the 
orchestral version were not in agree- 
ment. Last minute synchronizations 
were made, however, and, in perform- 
ance, the work proved to be broadly 
conceived, finely wrought, and notable 
in content. The orchestra and the 
soloists played it with technical polish. 
The Diamond work was somewhat 
over-shadowed by the concerto. 

Virgil Thomson conducted the first 
Cincinnati performance of his charm- 
ing Louisiana Story Suite, in the 
Nov. 25 and 26 concerts. The rest 
of the program, directed by Mr. John- 
son, included only French works— 
Debussy’ s orchestration of Satie’s 
Deux Gymnopédies; Milhaud’s Suite 
Provengale; Lalo’s Symphonie Espag- 
nole, with Ruggiero Ricci as the solo- 
ist; Berlioz’ Roman Carnival Over- 
ture; and Saint-Saéns’ Danse Ma- 
cabre. Mr. Ricci’s notable virtuosity 
was evident in the Lalo work and in 
encores by Paganini and Bach. 

_Max_Reger’s Four Tone Poems 
after Bocklin were revived, after 
nineteen years, on the Dec. 9 and 10 
program. Mr. Johnson conducted it 
impressively. On the same program 
the first local performance was given 
of John Gilbert, A Steamboat Over- 
ture, by Claude Almand, of Louis- 
ville. Italo Tajo, bass, sang songs 
and arias by Beethoven, Mozart, and 
Verdi, but was most stirring when 
he presented the death scene from 
Massenet’s Don Quichotte. 

On Dec. 3 and 4, Mr. Johnson con- 
ducted the orchestra in Haydn’s Sur- 
prise Symphony; Dvorak’s Fifth Sym- 
phony; and Chopin’s F minor Piano 
Concerto, with Artur Rubinstein as 
soloist. The orchestra seemed to play 
with greater virtuosity than ever, and 
Mr. Rubinstein gave his usual beauti- 
ful performance. 

Recitals were given by Alexander 
Brailowsky, pianist, on Nov. 17, in 
Taft Auditorium, and by Szymon 

Goldberg, violinist, on Nov. 21, in the 
Hall of Mirrors of the Hotel Nether- 
land Plaza. Ballet Theatre presented 
three programs at Taft Auditorium, 
on Nov. 29 and 30. 
—Mary LEIGHTON 


Beecham Conducts 
San Antonio Symphony 


San Antonio, TeEx.—The fourth 
subscription concert of _ San An- 
tonio Symphony, on Dec. 3, at Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium, presented Sir 
Thomas Beecham as guest conductor 
Sir Thomas, who appeared here once 
before, in 1946, directed vivid per- 
formances of Mendelssohn's Overture, 
The Story of the Lovely Melusina; 
Mozart’s Haffner Symphony ; Delius’ 
Brigg Fair; the March from Berlioz’ 
The Trojans: and Sibelius’ Second 
Symphony. An audience of almost 
6,000 heard the program. Florence 
Mercur, young San Antonio pianist, 
gave a recital at the Incarnate Word 
College Auditorium, on Nov. 30. 
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that impelled her to win Mr. 
Mikhailov’s approval by playing 
A. Khachaturian’s concerto: she 
liked the music, and wanted to 
play it. Whether she was paid for 
playing A. Khachaturian’s con- 
certo we do not know, since the 
occasion was a benefit. But cer- 
tainly William Kapell has earned 
money With it; does this make 
him a pariah? 

It is interesting to note, in pass- 
ing, that S. Finkelstein, who wrote 
of John Cage’s music in New 
Masses on Jan. 7, 1947, was not 
yet aware of the truth according 
to Moscow. Speaking of the “fresh 
pleasure” his music offers, Mr. 
Finkelstein wrote, “Cage’s inven- 
tion ... 1s a valid instrument for 
his own valid music, and it is a 
pity that such experiments must 
take place in the restricted and 
rarefied atmosphere into which they 
are forced today. “Shame on New 
Masses for permitting “formal- 
istic” criticism to deface its pages! 


THE magazine MusicAL AMERI- 

ca, like its nearest rival, the 
biweekly Musical Courier (also 
the organ of the concert man- 
agers), is devoted to a purely ad- 
vertising consideration of ques- 
tions of musical performances — 
concerts, operas, descriptions of 
music festivals, receptions, and to 
the personal life and habits of the 
artists. The most important sec- 
tions in these magazines are oc- 
cupied by publicity articles on the 
various artists, arranged by their 
corresponding concert managers. 
The magazines are lavishly fur- 
nished with photos of the “stars,” 
sometimes a full page in size. The 
first page of the cover is always 
filled by a new portrait of some 
singer, pianist, violinist, conductor, 


etc. The appearance of such a+ 


portrait in no way means that the 
subject enjoys any special popu- 
larity. Just the opposite, most fre- 
quently the portraits of little- 
known performers are used on the 
covers. The gist of the whole busi- 
ness is this: for the honor of ap- 
pearing on the cover, one has to 
pay. 

A purely advertising considera- 
tion of questions of musical per- 
formances, eh? In the Jan. 15, 
1949 issue of MustcaL AMERICA, 
the one we know Mr. Mikhailov 
saw, the following critical state- 
ments, and many others in similar 
vein, are made about artists who 
are under major national manage- 
ments, and are advertisers in this 
magazine: 

“His chief fault was that he was 
in too much of a hurry ... This 
appallingly difficult zvork has sel- 
dom been taken at so headlong a 
pace ... His approach was scarce- 
ly one which enabled the more 
lyrical variations to exhibit much 
charm.” 

“Through a good deal of the 
first act, he strove to eke out his 
worn and limited reserves of tone 
by recourse to an almost undis- 
guised parlando.”’ 

“Her tones seldom took on much 
warmth of color, and usually be- 
came hard and edgy at the top.” 

“There was much brittle, bony 
tone, much pounding, much exag- 
gerating; there were many wilful 
distortions, few traces of poetry.” 

“EEE enjoyed a_ particularly 
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good night, for her voice was 
steady, brilliant, and generally on 
pitch.” 


IKE everything in America, 

artistic popularity can be ob- 
tained in exchange for dollars. 
Hence it is not difficult to imagine 
the servile dependence of all art- 
ists who perform in America on 
the powerful corporation of con- 
cert managers—the real bosses of 
the American music market. Even 
“stars” of the first magnitude, like 
Jascha Heifetz, Vladimir Horo- 
witz, Artur Rubinstein, and Lily 
Pons, are very dependent on their 
managers, and do not have the 
right to appear in public except 
with their consent and on condi- 
tion that their managers are paid 
not less than 20 per cent of the 
fee they receive. As for the art- 
ists of lesser scale, here the de- 
pendence is complete. The man- 
ager holds in his own hands the 
artistic career of each young per- 
former. In investing a definite 
amount on publicity for his client, 
the manager undergoes a certain 
risk: if the young artist turns out 
to be a really talented musician, 
capable of attracting the love of 
the public, the business is in the 
bag. It’s something else again if 
the manager has miscalculated and 
“bet on the wrong horse.” After 
various unsuccessful attempts at 
artificially stimulating the interest 
of the public with intensified pub- 
licity and bought reviews, the man- 
ager is forced to give up the fight, 
and all the money paid out is com- 
pletely lost. 

In recent years this system of 
organizing concert activities has 
taken on a more and more monop- 
olistic aspect. In place of the sep- 
arate small concert bureaus, there 
have been formed powerful com- 
bines, which in fact control the 
whole concert life of the country. 
They are principally the Columbia 
Concert Corporation [sic] and the 
National Concert and Artists Cor- 
poration. 

In our June, 1949, issue, an edi- 
torial written in answer to an 
article in Collier’s dealt with mis- 
statements about the artist man- 
agement business that were simi- 
lar to those retailed here. We see 
no need to repeat our corrections. 


NDER such circumstances it is 

not difficult to imagine the na- 
ture and content of the over- 
whelming majority of materials 
published in these two magazines, 
which serve the interests of the 
concert managers, 

Allotting the lion’s share of at- 
tention to questions of concert life, 
these magazines occasionally pub- 
lish articles on questions of per- 
formance, regarding the given 
problems from the point of view 
of “high art,” without, however, 
at the same time losing sight of 
the demands of the music market. 

Since the reviews in Musica. 
AMERICA approach musical per- 
formances from the point of view 
of “high art,” it is impossible to 
distinguish between concert cover- 
age and “articles” in this regard. 
In the Jan. 15, 1949, issue, ap- 
proximately 29 out of 36 pages 
were devoted to considerations of 
“high art’; about 3 were given 
over to accounts of school and 
studio activities; and the remain- 
ing four to “questions of concert 
life’ only partly related to “high 
art.” Unless, of course, we do not 


understand what “high art” is to 
a Soviet journalist. 


N operatic sensation of the past 

season was the staging in New 
York, on Broadway, of the two- 
act opera by the British composer 
Benjamin Britten—The Rape of 
Lucretia. Although the subject is 
ancient Roman, it is completely ac- 
cording to the taste of Hollywood, 
and it attracted to the new opera 
the attention of the public and the 
press that was to be expected. 

The magazine MusicaL AMERI- 
CA (January 15, 1949) writes in 
connection with the premiere of 
the opera: 

“Although the depiction of an 
act of rape on the stage, no matter 
how fully sanctioned by classic 
tradition and legend, can hardly 
fail to create sensational overtones, 
not all the principal reasons for 
shocking were centered around it. 
The librettist and composer have 
devised their production as sort of 
moral sermon with a strong re- 
ligious coloring.” 

This “coloring” is attained 
through the device of having the 
entire course of action commented 
on by two choruses: a male chorus 
(in the person of a single man) 
and a female chorus (in the per- 
son of a single woman). These 
“choruses” read moral lectures 
during the course of the action. 
At the beginning of the opera, 
the female “chorus” indicates the 
trends of the work: “We behold 
these human passions with eyes 
which once wept with the tears of 
Christ”... Afterward, as Lucretia 
is dying, the male “chorus” pro- 
claims the fully banal moral of 
the work, presenting it in these 
words: “Now He bears our sin... 
In His passions are our hopes and 
consolation. Jesus Christ. The 
Saviour ... He is all, He is all!” 

Such is this modernistic-religi- 
ous-pornographic creation of an 
Knglish composer, which has 
found a worthy realization on the 
stage of a variety-theatre on 
Broadway. 

It would be useless to look for 
even a word of disapproval on this 
production from the music critics. 
The reviews officiously excite the 
interest of the public in its sensa- 
tional character, they comment on 
the naturalness of the production, 
especially relishing the first scene 
of the second act—the climactic 
scene of the act of violence. The 
music of the opera, in the words 
of the critic of Mustcat AMERICA, 
has been written under the influ- 
ence of Igor Stravinsky and Gre- 
gorian chants, 

Nearly every newspaper and 
magazine reviewer in New York 
tore into The Rape of Lucretia. 
The Musica AMERICA account— 
one of the most sympathetic—was 
mixed, pointing out defects as well 
as merits; and two of our own re- 
viewers disagreed sharply over 
some of its values. An apparent 
mistranslation into Russian 
changes the sense of our remark 
about the “sensational overtones.” 
We said, “It is not the main pur- 
pose of The Rape of Lucretia to be 
shocking.” The translation said, 
“Not all the principal reasons for 
shocking were centered around it 
[the depiction of an act of rape 
on the stage|.” In other words, 
where we really said that The 
Rape of Lucretia was not primar- 
ily intended to be shocking, the 
Russian version said that the rape 


was one of many shocking aspects 
of the work. Upon this discrepant 
wording rests Mr. Mikhailov’s 
characterization of the opera as a 
“modernistic-religious-pornograph- 
ic creation”—a description our re- 
viewers neither agreed with nor 


implied. 


IDE by side with these two 

“commercial” magazines, ther 
is published in New York an “in 
dependent” magazine, Musical 
Digest, which also treats concert 
life. The reader will be surprised 
by the absence of advertising in 11 
and by the more weighty content 
of the articles, which at times ex 
press a rather daring criticism ot 
the order that exists in the musical 
life of America. How can on 
explain this almost improbabk 
phenomenon in the light of the 
general commercial background of 
American musical jourualism ? 

One of the big American mil 
lionaires, the owner of an enor 
mous chemical concern, Henry 
Reichhold, decided to invest capital 
in the music business. For this 
end, he obtained complete posses 
sion of the Detroit Symphony 
orchestra, a radio-station, and also 
one of the popular New York 
magazines, the Musical Digest, 
thereby making it the most inde 
pendent from the monopolist-man- 
agers. 

Thus the magazine Musical 
Digest was converted into an “in- 
dependent” journal, when it be- 
came the property of the firm of 
Reichhold Chemicals, Ince., the 
owner of which can permit himself 
the luxury of being in opposition 
to the many negative sides of mu 
sical life in America. 

Mr. Reichhold did not permit 
himself the luxury for long. 
Musical Digest ceased publication 
in the spring of 1948—a year be- 
fore the article in Sovyetskaya 


Musika appeared. 


LL attempts to engulf the world 

with the scanty products of the 
venal American muse are nothing 
but the frantic ideological expan- 
sion of American imperialism, 
propaganda for reactionary-ob- 
scurantist, misanthropic ideas. 

In fighting for peace and democ- 
cracy, in defending the genuinely 
great culture of humanity, we must 
unceasingly unmask the poisonous 
propaganda of reactionary bour- 
geois individualism, the misanthro- 
pic, cosmopolitan art of decadence 
and degeneration, the principles of 
which, in one form or another, are 
defended so zealously by the venal 
American press, which includes the 
music press. 

We believe that the truth about 
the musical art is not foreordained 
by political or economic ideologies, 
that the truth is a search and not 
a fixity, and that the search can 
be carried on profitably only by 
individuals, who must be free to 
express conflicting, and often falli- 
ble, opinions. We are concerned 
only with maintaining the right to 
that search. If this concern lays 
us open to adjectival disapproval 
from those whose fundamental as- 
sumptions differ from ours, we 
shall have to remain reactionary, 
bourgeois individualists and de- 
fenders of decadence and degen- 
eration in their eyes. 

(A further discussion of the 
conflict between Soviet and Ameri- 
can principles of criticism will be 
found on the editorial page.) 
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World Music 


(Continued from page 3) 


changing musicians is unfortunate, 
and let us hope it will be short- 
lived. People in every country 
need and desire to become ac- 
quainted with the outstanding mu- 
sical performers from other lands. 


UT not all the problems shared 

by the musical nations of the 
world are economic ones. The 
aesthetic destructiveness of the 
war was no less devastating ¢than 
the economic. Postwar composers 
everywhere have lost faith in 
many of the artistic assumptions 
that buoyed them up before the 
war. We are faced with the re- 
sponsibility of building a new 
world. What new ranges of ex- 
pression, What new _ techniques, 
what new rapport with changed 
audiences and changed social and 
political conditions must creative 
musicians seek out? 

Throughout the world, the neo- 
classic movement that centered on 
Stravinsky’s preoccupation with 
music-as-form has now exhausted 
itself, except for a small remain- 
ing coterie in the United States 
and France. The twelve-tone sys- 
tem of Arnold Schénberg has be- 
come the dominant creed of the 
day. But since this music is not 
basically new, being rather a final 
somewhat agonized tail-lashing of 
the fire-breathing subjective ro- 
manticism of the latter decades of 
the nineteenth century—the distil- 
lation and dehydration of Wagner 
and Mahler—it scarcely provides 
an aesthetic that can point toward 
the future. In France, Olivier 
Messiaen is secking to graft an 
oriental philosophy and Hindu 
theories onto occidental music, 
without being forced to abandon 
his entirely reactionary dependence 
upon Fauré and Massenet. This 
is in a way new; but the question 
is, is it widely applicable to the 
needs of composers generally and 
the receptivity of audiences? 

All is confusion in the world of 
composition, as a reaction to ro- 
manticism, dressed in various 
guises, motivates musicians every- 
where. The documentary details 
of their output may be found in 
the pages that follow. What the 
future will bring, nobody can ven 
ture to guess. 


ig would be easy, of course, to 

overemphasize the universal ele- 
ments in the world musical scene, 
and to overlook those that are spe- 
cial to each nation and to each 
culture. The reader of the suc- 
ceeding articles will not find this 
mistake an easy one to make, how- 
ever, for the singularities of ap- 
proach on the part of the various 
authors are as marked as their 
discovery of the common problems 
that beset musicians everywhere. 
The musical culture of Italy will, 
essentially, never be like that of 
Germany or Spain or Chile, for 
each new development is an out- 
growth of old traditions and a 
fresh manifestation of long-held 
values. The world of music pre- 
sents diversity within its unity, and 
our correspondents, being on the 
whole typical of the cultures they 
represent, reveal that diversity 
spontaneously, without even being 
aware that they are doing so. 

In preparing these articles on 
the international musical scene, 
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however, we have become primar- 
ily aware that our own country, in 
its musical attitudes and endeavors, 
is essentially a microcosmic replica 
of the whole world, displaying the 
most varied commitments and 
levels of accomplishments. By un- 
derstanding ourselves we can un 
derstand the rest of the world; and 
the rest of the world can help us 
to understand ourselves better. 


Israel 


(Continued from page 14) 


are not the rising group of young 
Israeli composers whose careers 
should be worth watching. Though 
the past ten years have brought 
two wars, World War II and the 
war in Israel itself against the 
Arab invaders, composers of out- 
standing ability have already risen 
from the ranks of Israel’s youth. 
All of them are in their late twen- 
ties, with one or two exceptions; 
many were born in Palestine, and 
all received their training in this 
country. Their music reflects the 
atmosphere and spirit of the coun- 
try in quite a different fashion 
than that of the older generation. 

Moshe Lustig, Robert Starer, 
and Abel Ehrlich are some of the 
most gifted young men. Ben Zion 


Bushel (Orgad) one of the 
youngest, has composed a_ song 
cycle for high voice and flute, 


as well as piano, violin, vocal and 
orchestral works. Last summer he 


received a scholarship to study 
with Aaron Copland at Tangle- 
wood. 


Thus the stage is being set for 
the Israeli music of the future. 
What its true character will be 
is too early to foretell. Certainly 
the sobbing Yiddish music of the 
ghetto will not find its place in 
Israeli music. Religious chants, 
too, may be lacking, since Israeli 
youth, as a whole, is not drawn 
to the synagogue either for musi 
cal inspiration or for spiritual 
gratification. In this chauvinistic 
atmosphere, the heroic tales of Is 
rael’s ancient glory and her mod 
ern triumphs should certainly pro- 
vide young composers with a mul- 
titude of themes and _ ideas. 

We have not taken into consid 
eration, however, the great change 
that is taking place in the popu 
lation of Israel. With the founda 
tion of the State of Israel, Jews 
have flocked here from every cor 
ner of the earth. In the past few 
months, tens of thousands have 
come from Yemen alone, and many 
more are on their way. The Yem 
enites, who have been in the coun 
try for many years, are already 
contributing their strange music 
a combination of traditional Jew- 
ish chants and Arabic folk music 
—to the culture of the land. In 
the recordings made by the late 
Robert Lachmann and Edith Ger 
son-Kiwi of the music of the 
oriental Jewish communities with 
in Israel, it sounds primitive, vast 
ly different from what the west 
ern ear is accustomed to; yet this 
element is part of ‘srael, and in 
the future will make its influence 
felt on Israeli music. From this 
melting pot, into which are poured 
Jews from every background, the 
Israeli Jew will emerge—perhaps 
in another generation, perhaps 
longer—and he, in turn, will pro- 
duce Israeli music. If the love 
of music is as strong then as it is 
now in Israel, the world can hope 
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for much from the 
composer. 

In Jewish tradition, the number 
thirteen is considered very lucky, 
and the thirteenth birthday of a 
child is always cause for great 
rejoicing. A favorite child of the 
State of Israel, the Israel Phil 
harmonic, has just celebrated its 
thirteenth birthday, for it 
founded in 1936 by Bronislaw 
Hubermann. To mark the 
sion, a gala concert was given in 
Habimah Theatre on Dec. 25, with 
Paul Paray conducting. The pro 
gram was all Béeethoven—the Fi 
delio Overture, the Fourth Piano 
Concerto, with Ella Goldstein as 
soloist, and the Ninth Symphony. 

The season as a whole has been 
full of birthday gifts from abroad 

some of the world’s finest 
ists and conductors. The 
officially opened in October, but 
one of the most memorable series 
of concerts occurred in S¢ ptember, 
when Isaac Stern, American vio 
linist, appeared several times with 
the orchestra, led by the local con 
ductor Michael Taube. Mr. Stern’s 
programs for the most part in 
cluded the Mendelssohn, Tchai 
kovsky, Brahms, and Wieniawski 
concertos, and Lalo’s Symphonie 
Espagnole. One program, in less 
popular vein, proved to be one of 
the most beautiful concerts this 
correspondent has been privileged 
to hear. It was made up of the 
Bach Concerto in A major, Mo 
zart’s G major Concerto, K. 216, 
and Beethoven's Violin Concerto. 

The official start of the season 
was the first program in_ the 
eleven-concert subscription Series, 
presented by the Israel Philhar 
monic under its new musical di 
rector, Paul Paray. The opening 
program included the Overture 
to Mozart’s The Magic Flute; the 
same composer’s G Minor Sym 
phony; Beethoven’s Emperor Con 
certo, with Rudolf Firkusny as 
soloist; and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
Capriccio Espagnol. 

Mr. Firkusny, at a subsequent 
special concert, played Brahms’ D 


true Israeli 
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minor Piano Concerto in inspired 
fashion. In a_ solo recital, he 
played works by Bach, Mozart, 


Chopin, Smetana, 
Stravinsky. 

In the special concert in which 
Mr. Firkusny appeared, an in 
teresting work by an Israeli com- 


Debussy, and 


‘poser, Erich-Walter Sternberg, 
was also presented—the Amcha 
Suite. This work was originally 


written as incidental music to a 
play given by the Habimah Thea- 


tre Group, and was recently re- 
scored as a concert piece, : 

The second subscription series 
presented Zino Francescatti as so- 
loist in Paganini’s Violin Con- 
certo. This concert also brought 
the premiere in Israel of the Sec- 
ond Symphony by another Israeli 
composer, M. Mahler-Kalkstein. 
Chis work, known as the David 
Symphony, was written in 1948, 
ihe historic year the State of 
Israel was born, and Mr. Kalk 
stein was no doubt inspired by the 
momentous events of that year. 
The four movements are called 
Boyhood, Adolescence, Exile, and 
David the King. 

A work by an Israeli composer 
was also presented in the third 
subscription series. This time the 
composer, Oedeon Partos, a mem 
ber of the orchestra, was 
in the premiere of his own Song 
of Praise, for viola and orchestr: 


soloist 
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the Faculty of Art and Music of 
the University of Chile and direc 
tor of its Institute for Musical Ex 
tension, visited Lima in October, 
lecturing at the University and at 
the Conservatory. He spoke about 
the musical life of his country, and 
played recordings of vocal, instru 
mental, and orchestral music by 
Chilean composers. During his 
stay in Lima, Mr. Santa Cruz in 
vited Carlos Sanchez Malaga, di 
rector of the local conservatory, 
to take part in the celebrations of 
the hundredth anniversary of th 
Santiago Conservatory on October 
19. At that time the Chileans, 1 
turn, organized a Fortnight 
Sanchez Malaga, which gave Mr 


Sanchez Malaga an opportunity to 


visit Chile’s cultural and musical 
Institutions and to meet many 
Chilean musicians. He also at 
tended performances by the 
Chilean Symphony and by th 
Ballet of Santiago probably the 
best in South America, directed b 


ernst Uthotf, a former member ot 
the Jooss Ballet and all the ar 
niversary festivities of the Chilean 
Conservatory. his 
formed an effective musical bond 
between the 


exchangt 


two countries The 
ensuing interchange of scores, edu 
cational plans, and general infor 
mation will be of great benefit to 
both; and the p rsonal contact be 
tween Chilean and Peruvian mu 
sicians heightened the feeling of 
inter-American solidarity 
Two local dance organizations 

the Peruvian Ballet, directed by 
the North American dancer, Kaye 
Mckinnon, and the ballet group of 
the Amateur Artists Association, 
whose ballet master is Dimitri 
Rostofl organized pertormances 
in connection with the October 
Fair. The tour works chore 
ographed by Mrs. McKinnon wer« 


more pantomimes than __ ballets. 
Mrs. McKinnon wrote the scen 
arios; and her husband, Luis 


Pacheco de Céspedes, composed 
the music and conducted the or 
chestra. The fact that all the per 
formers were amateurs, among 
whom only a few could be called 
dancers, probably led Mrs. Me 
Kinnon to fill her stories with lit 


erary materials that could not be 
expressed effectively in dance 
terms. The choreography and 


music of Amazon Legend were on 
the whole, the best. 
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